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TO 


MORTIMER  LIVINGSTON. 


Mv  Deah  Son, 

To  you  this  volume  is  inscribed,  in  the  hope  that,  while  stimulating  a 
laudable  ambition  to  excel,  it  may  teach  you  industry,  energy,  perseve- 
rance and  self-denial,  as  well  as  persuade  you  that,  by  the  exercise  of 
these  virtues,  there  is  no  eminence  your  aspirations  may  not  gain.  No 
fortuitous  advantages  can  avail  without  diligence  ;  but  real  merit,  pur- 
suing the  lessons  of  labor  contained  in  these  pages,  will  make  its  own 
way  without  assistance. 

Though  it  is  not  probable  I  shall  ever  see  you  in  the  enjoyment  of 
honorable  distinction — for  mortality  may  not  withhold  the  exercise  of 
its  power  over  me  until  those  blossoms,  now  so  promising,  shall  have 
ripened  into  well-formed  fruit — yet,  it  is  the  desire  of  my  heart  that 
you  will  early  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  reputation;  so  that  when 
I  am  gone  you  may  be  numbered  among  those  great  and  good  men 
who  are  not  only  a  blessing  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  but  to  suc- 
ceeding generations,  by  the  incentives  of  their  examples  to  posterity. 
And,  if  my  name  should  be  forgotten  by  all  the  world  besides,  though 
you  may  not  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  you,  at  least,  will  ever  tenderly 
remember 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

JOHN  LIVINGSTON. 


PREFACE. 


This  work  presents  to  the  world,  sketches,  with  pen  and  pencil,  of 
some  of  those  prominent  Americans  now  living — including  Lawyers, 
Doctors,  Statesmen,  Financiers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers  and  Farmers 
— whose  talents,  energy  and  enterprise,  while  affording  an  instructive 
lesson  to  mankind,  seem  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  examples  for 
emulation.  That  the  memory  of  such  persons,  besides  being  treasured 
in  the  hearts  of  relatives  and  friends,  should  have  its  public  record  also, 
is  peculiarly  proper ;  because  a  knowledge  of  men  whose  substantial 
fame  rests  upon  their  attainments,  character,  and  success,  must  exert  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  rising  generation  of  the  American  people  j 
while  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  life  not  to  be  benefited  by 
lessons  designed  for  less  advanced  age,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting. 

Individual  enterprise,  which  is  so  justly  the  boast  of  this  nation,  is 
here  strikingly  exhibited.  While  transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory 
of  distinguished  persons  of  the  present  day,  it  will  instill  in  the  bosom  of 
our  children  the  important  lesson,  that  honor  and  station  are  the  sure 
reward  of  continued  exertion — and  that,  when  compared  to  a  good 
education,  with  habits  of  honest  industry  and  economy,  the  greatest 
wealth  would  be  but  a  poor  inheritance. 

If  the  reader  shall  find  the  memoirs  of  many  who  have  enjoyed  every 
advantage  which  affluence  and  early  education  can  bestow,  he  may  also 
trace  the  history  of  those  who,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  have  risen 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  and  most  responsible  trusts  in  the  land: 
indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  success  has  more  generally  waited  upon 
men  who,  in  early  life,  were  not  encumbered  with  a  bountiful  supply 
of  "  this  world's  goods." 


VI  PREFACE. 

Pope's  lines  are  more  truly  applicable  in  our  country  than  in 
any  other : — 

"  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

Our  public  honors,  laid  open  to  the  attainments  of  every  citizen,  is  a 
prospect  which  fills  the  soul  of  the  ambitious,  and  rouses  every  faculty 
of  mind  and  body,  to  exert  its  utmost  force. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the  extended  information  and  delight  which 
we  derive  from  the  multiplication  of  portraits  by  engraving,  or  on  the 
more  important  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  biography. 
Separately  considered,  the  one  affords  an  amusement  not  less  innocent 
than  elegant,  inculcates  the  rudiments,  or  aids  the  progress  of  taste, 
aud  rescues  from  the  hand  of  time  the  perishable  monuments  raised  by 
the  pencil  and  the  daguerreian  art.     The  other — while  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  agreeable  branch  of  historical   literature — is  certainly  the  most 
useful   in  its   moral   effects;    stating   the  known   circumstances,  and 
endeavoring  to  unfold  the  secret  motives  of  human  conduct,  selecting 
all  that  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  bestowing  its  lasting  encomiums 
and  chastisements,  it  at  once  informs  and  invigorates  the  mind,  and 
warms  and  mends  the  heart.      It  is,  however,  from  the  combination  of 
portraits  and  biography  that  we  reap  the  utmost  degree  of  utility  and 
pleasure  which  can  be  derived  from  them,  as,  in  contemplating  the 
portrait  of  an  eminent  person,  we  long  to  be  instructed  in  his  history 
so,  in  considering  his  actions,  we  are  anxious  to  behold  his  countenance. 
So  earnest  is  this  desire,  that  the  imagination  is  generally  ready  to  coin 
a  set  of  features,  or  to  conceive  a  character  to  supply   the  painful 
absence  of  one  or  the  other.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  more  interesting  than  one  which  will  exhibit  before  our 
progenitors  their  fathers  as  they  Jived,  accompanied  with  such  memoirs 
of  their  lives  and  characters  as  shall  furnish  a  comparison  of  persons  and 
countenances  with  sentiments  and  actions. 

"  Histories,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of 
business  than  the  true  and  inward  resorts  thereof.  But  Lives,  if  they 
be  well  written,  propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to  represent,  in 
whom  actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and  private,  have  a 
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commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively 

representation." 

The  memoirs  are  accurate  and  authentic — recourse  having  been  in- 
variably had  to  the  mpst  competent  and  unequivocal  authorities  in  the 
statement  of  facts.  Each  sketch  is  accompanied  by  an  exact  and  well 
executed  portrait  of  its  subject,  engraved  on  steel,  from  daguerreotypes, 
and,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  expressly  for  the  work.  Some 
of  the  first  talent  in  the  country  has  been  employed  on  the  engravings  ; 
and  no  effort  has  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  to  render 
the  work  splendid  as  well  as  valuable — one  which  will  equally  adorn 
the  library  or  embellish  the  parlor.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  four 
fine  steel  portraits. 

While  preserving  the  memory  and  perpetuating  the  fiving  images  of 
some  of  the  great  and  good  of  this  generation,  this  work  will  also 
place  before  the  public  examples  begetting  an  emulation  which  must 
kindle  that  honorable  ambition,  forming  the  main  incentive  to  vigorous 
exertion  and  to  great  and  noble  actions.  And  if,  in  but  a  single 
instance,  the  record  of  one  of  these  lives,  from  an  humble  roof  up 
through  the  arduous  paths  of  manhood  to  distinction,  shall  kindle 
laudable  ambition,  invigorate  patriotic  resolves,  or  cheer  afresh  strug- 
gling poverty  to  renewed  and  incessant  endeavors,  the  author  will  feel 
that  his  labors  have  not  been  unrewarded. 

The  author  begs  to  say,  the  publication  makes  no  pretensions  to 
completeness;  but,  if  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  it  shall  equal  his 
expectations,  another  volume  will  appear,  which  will  contain  names  no 
less  distinguished  than  the  first  of  those  in  the  following  pages. 

120  W.  Uth-sireet. 

January  26,  1853. 
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EMINENT  AMERICANS. 


WITH  PORTRAITS. 

LA  FAYETTE  S.  FOSTER,  LL.  D., 

OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born  in  the  town  of  Franklin, 
New  London  county,  Connecticut,  a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nor- 
wich, on  the  22d  of  November,  1806. 

His  father,  Captain  Daniel  Foster,  was  a  man  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, of  honest  and  industrious  habits,  and  much  respected  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  resided.  Captain  Foster,  in  company  with 
most  of  his  cotemporaries,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was 
personally  present  and  engaged  at  the  battles  of  White  Plains,  Still- 
water, Saratoga  and  others  of  about  the  same  period.  His  patriotism 
and  ability  were  then  recognized,  and  during  the  time  he  was  in  active 
service,  in  the  canipaign  of  '77,  he  held  the  honorable  position  of  adju- 
tant of  one  of  the  Connecticut  regiments.  Col.  Latimer's,  discharging 
the  duties  connected  with  his  office  much  to  his  own  credit  and  the  en- 
tire approval  of  all  of  his  superior  officers.  Captain  Foster  was  mar- 
ried in  1802  to  his  second  wife,  Welthea  Ladd,  of  Franklin,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  Fidelia  W.  Foster  and  La  Fayette  S.  Foster,  the 
subject  of  these  biographical  details,  who  was  born  as  before  stated  in 
1806. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Foster  were  English,  from  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire, in  England,  and  he  is  descended  directly  from  Miles  Standish, 
who  came  with  the  first  band  of  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower,  and  landed 
at  Plymouth  in  1G20.  With  such  ancestors,  his  remote  one,  the  most 
distinguished  captain  of  his  time  in  New-England,  a  Pilgrim  of  the  first 
Pilgrim  band,  and  his  immediate  one,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Foster  inherits  as  much  of  true  greatness 
and  family  character  as  it  is  possible  to  inherit  in  this  republican  coun- 
try. An  honored  name,  brave  deeds  and  an  unstained  character  were 
the  legacies  of  the  past,  and  the  only  ones  which  were  transmitted  to 
him. 

Captain  Daniel  Foster  died  January  28th,  1824,  aged  79.  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter, his  wife,  died  February  11th,  1851,  aged  88,  having  lived  to  see  her 
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son,  of  whom  she  was  justly  proud,  attain  the  high  position  in  which  he 
now  stands  in  his  native  state. 

From  the  time  he  was  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school  until  he  was 
16  years  old,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  enjoyed  only  those  limited  means 
of  education,  common  to  every  boy  in  New-England,  afforded  by  the 
common  school.  In  the  fall  of  1822,  then  about  16  years  of  age,  he 
went  to  Hartford  and  studied  with  the  late  Rev.  Abel  Flint,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Flint's  school  was  one  of  that  class,  common  at  that  time,  where  a 
few  pupils  were  received  into  the  family  of  the  teacher,  and  under  his 
personal  care  and  supervision,  educated  and  fitted  to  enter  college. 

He  remained  at  Hartford  about  nine  months,  diligently  improving 
all  the  advantages  within  his  reach,  when  Dr.  Flint,  by  reason  of  de- 
clining health  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  school. 

His  conduct  during  the  time  he  was  in  Dr.  Flint's  family  rendered 
him  an  especial  favorite  of  his  teachers,  who  showed  him  many  favors 
and  much  kindness. 

During  the  winter  of  1823  and  '24  he  taught  school  in  his  native 
town,  although  then  hardly  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  following  spring, 
in  May,  1824,  he  again  commenced  his  course  of  study  and  preparation 
for  college  with  the  Rev.  Cornelius  B.  Everest,  of  Windham,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  February,  1825,  when  he  entered  Brown  University, 
in  Providence.  He  remained  in  Brown  University  about  four  years, 
and  was  graduated  at  that  institution  in  September,  1828,  receiving  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class. 

The  winter  succeeding  his  graduation  he  taught  in  Providence  as  an 
assistant  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Roswell  C.  Smith. 

The  following  spring  he  returned  to  Norwich  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  his  day  in  Connecticut,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  December  of  the  same  year. 

He  then  went  to  Centreville,  Queen  Anne's  county,  Maryland,  where 
he  passed  a  year  as  principal  of  an  academy. 

While  in  Centreville,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar,  but  did 
not  commence  the  practice  of  the  law. 

He  returned,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  Maryland,  to  the  office 
•of  Judge  Goddard,  with  whom  he  had  previously  studied,  and  continued 
his  studies  with  him  another  year.  At  the  completion  of  this  period, 
in  1831,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New-London  county,  Connecti- 
cut, at  Norwich,  and  immediately  afterwards  opened  an  office  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Norwich  town. 

In  1833,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  removed  from 
Norwich  to  Hampton,  in  Windham  county,  and  there  practised  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  From  Hampton  he  returned  to  Norwich  city 
and  opened  an  office,  where  he  has  remained  and  is  still  in  the  full 
practice  of  his  profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  he  took  the  editorship  of  the  Norwich  Republi- 
can, a  whig  journal,  but  finding  this  to  interfere  with  his  rapidly  increas- 
ing legal  business,  he  soon  withdrew  from  it  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  profession. 

In  October,  1837,  he  was  married  to  Joanna  Boylston  Lanman, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Lanman,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
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state,  <a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  also  a  senator  in  Congress. 
Thtir  union  has  been  blessed  with  three  children,  all  of  whom  have,  in 
the  course  of  Providence,  been  taken  from  them  at  an  early  age. 

Mr.  Foster  has  represented  his  town  frequently  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  1839  to  1841). 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  Mr.  Foster  visited  Europe,  and  passed  some 
time  traveling  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

In  1847  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Connecticut,  and  again  in  1848  was  re-elected  to  the  same  responsible 
and  honorable  position. 

While  Speaker,  he  so  acquitted  himself  of  the  onerous  and  delicate 
duties  of  the  office  as  to  command  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
entire  house  over  which  he  presided.  His  reputation  as  a  presiding 
officer  has  never  been  exceeded,  if  ever  equaled  by  any  person  in  the 
state. 

In  the  winter  of  1850,  Mr.  Foster  received,  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
their  candidate  for  two  successive  years ;  after  which,  although  strongly 
urged,  he  peremptorily  declined  a  re-nomination. 

In  1851  he  received  a  nomination  by  the  whig  party  for  the  office 
of  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut,  to  fill  the  seat  now 
occupied  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey.  The  whig  party  being  in  the  mi- 
nority, he  of  course  fiiiled  of  an  election. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  at  the  annual  commencement  of  Brown  University. 

He  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Norwich  in  the  summer  of  1851, 
and  again  in  1852  re-elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  not  a  single  oppo- 
sition ballot  being  cast  against  him — a  compliment  as  gratifying  as  it 
was  deserved,  coming  as  it  did  from  those  with  whom  he  had  always 
lived,  and  who  knew  him  best. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Foster  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in 
his  native  state.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  vigor  and 
strength  of  his  mental  powers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired 
health.  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  commencement  of  his  legal  studies,  made  a 
thorough  elementary  preparation,  and  having  a  retentive  and  disciplined 
memory,  combined  with  a  brilliant  quickness  or  readiness  of  manner, 
he  is  enabled  to  make  instantly  available  all  his  learning  and  expe- 
rience. It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  these  circumstances  that 
he  was  enabled  so  soon  to  attain  a  commanding  position  in  the  profes- 
sion. He  excels  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  counselor,  and  it  is  that 
happy  union  and  blending  of  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  good  prac- 
titioner that  has  made  him  so  successful  in  his  profession. 

His  style  of  speaking  is  classic  and  severe,  distinguished  by  power 
of  argument,  appositeness  of  illustration  and  close  logical  demonstra^ 
tion.  One  of  its  most  striking  features  consists  in  the  entire  sincerity 
with  which  he  argues  his  cause,  leaving  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his 
auditory  as  to  his  own  belief  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying.  His  elo- 
cution is  good,  although  the  intonation  of  his  voice  is  somewhat  sharp. 

Having  a  fine  command  of  the  purest  English,  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  weight  and  value  seldom  attained,  he  is  enabled  to  make  his  argu- 
mentative efforts  the  more  effective  from  the  precision  and  perspicuity 
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with  which  they  are  rendered.  This  makes  him  powerful  in  arguing 
intricate  points  of  law  before  a  court.  When  addressing  a  jury,  he 
manages  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  jurors  at  the  outset,  before  going 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  steadily  retains  it  unbroken  to  the  end. 
His  manner  is  perfectly  self-possessed,  his  language  is  in  the  purest 
taste,  and  his  arguments  are  embellished  with  those  graces  of  oratory 
which  indicate  the  finished  scholar  and  accomplished  lawyer.  He  is 
thus  enabled  in  a  double  manner  to  influence  a  jury  both  by  the  power 
of  argument  and  the  swaying  force  of  eloquence.  In  the  examination 
and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  by  reason  of  his  strong  powers  of 
investigation,  he  is  peculiarly  effective,  and  displays  a  rare  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  The  fast  witness  he  checks,  the  timid  witness  he  en- 
courages, the  reluctant  witness  he  draws  out,  and  the  lying  witness  he 
so  tangles  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  falsehoods  that  he  strengthens  the 
very  cause  he  undertook  to  injure.  He  must  needs  be  a  skilful  and 
well-disciplined  liar  who  can  come  unscathed  and  unexposed  from  one 
of  Mr.  Foster's  cross-examinations. 

Mr.  Foster's  highest  ambition  has  been  to  excel  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  to  attain  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery  of  legal 
science,  and  to  this  end,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  he  has  directed 
the  untiring  industry  and  energies  of  a  lifetime. 

Shrewd  and  keen,  ever  on  the  look-out  to  detect  the  weak  points  of 
an  adversary's  position,  and,  if  open  to  ridicule,  his  ready  exposure  of 
the  weakness  frequently  gives  a  force  and  influence  favorable  to  his 
cause  beyond  the  power  of  the  severest  logic  or  closest  reasoning.  He 
possesses  the  highest  powers  of  wit,  together  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  his  retorts,  on  occasions  suitable  for  displaying  those 
powers,  are  unanswerable.  Another  marked  feature  in  the  professional 
career  of  Mr.  Foster  is  his  faithfulness  and  untiring  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  clients.  No  matter  how  trifling  the  amount,  or  how 
uncertain  the  prospect  of  remuneration  for  his  services,  he  works  just 
as  hard,  and  with  the  same  zeal,  as  though  the  case  involved  large 
interests  and  abundant  reward.  His  practice  is  very  large,  extending 
regularly  through  all  the  eastern  counties  -in  Connecticut,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  other  portions  of  the  state. 

The  private  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  marked  by  the 
strictest  honor,  integrity,  benevolence,  and  justice.  Although  his  life 
has  been  passed  in  active  business  among  all  classes  of  men,  he  has  yet 
preserved  a  guileless  simplicity  of  character. 

In  his  political  experience,  though  ever  ready  to  devote  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  his  strength  of  principle 
and  upright  character  have  ever  prevented  his  playing,  in  the  least,  the 
demagogue,  and  led  him  to  an  honest  scorn  of  the  means  often  used, 
and  used  successfully,  too,  for  the  attainment  of  place  and  power.  He 
has  ever  avoided  rather  than  sought  the  arena  of  political  life,  though 
always  ready  to  assume  whatever  burden  of  duty  his  political  friends 
might  deem  it  expedient  for  him  to  bear.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  those  genial  influences  which  have  gathered  about  his  own 
hearth-stone,  he  being  blessed  with  a  companion  who  combines  such 
rare  attainments  of  mind  and  graces  of  character  that  he  has  ever  been 
led  to  seek  his  highest  happiness  in  his  own  domestic  circle,  a  result 
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which  must  inevitably  have  teen  produced  upon  a  man  of  talent,  learn- 
ing and  refinement. 

Mr.  Foster  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  those  social  qualities  which 
cluster  around  the  finished  gentleman.  With  a  range  of  intelligence 
and  information — the  gathered  product  of  careful  study  and  discrimina- 
tion rarely  surpassed — he  adds  colloquial  povi^ers  of  the  highest  order, 
a  brilliant  and  flashing  wit,  and  language  and  expression  in  the  purest 
taste.  In  all  his  attainments  he  is  modest  and  unpretending,  but  at 
the  same  time  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  own  opinions,  and  the 
advocacy  of  his  own  views,  on  any  subject  which  may  chance  to  be 
under  discussion. 

With  a  large  charity  and  Christian  benevolence  his  liberality  is 
bounded  only  by  his  ability,  and  he  gives  freely  to  every  worthy  ob- 
ject for  w^hich  application  is  made  to  him  for  assistance.  Mr.  Foster 
early  in  life  connected  himself  with  the  Congregational  church  and 
society  in  Norwich  town,  and  has  ever  sustained  the  character  of  a  con- 
sistent Christian.  Firm  in  his  religious  belief,  avoiding  bigotry  and 
fanaticism,  his  aim  has  been  to  regulate  his  life  and  conduct  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Him  whom  he  strives  to 
follow,  and  in  whom  he  has  professed  faith. 

He  writes  as  he  speaks,  in  a  style  of  the  tersest  and  most  direct  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  purest  English.  He  has  on  several  occasions  been 
called  upon  to  lecture  before  colleges  and  literary  societies  and  lyceums. 
On  all  such  occasions  he  makes  thorough  preparation,  elaborates  with 
much  thought  and  research,  and  invariably  gives  to  his  hearers  a 
brilliant  and  profound  discourse. 

Mr.  Foster  commenced  life  with  only  that  inheritance  and  resource,  so 
often  the  sole  dependence  of  a  New-England  boy,  viz.:  himself  By  a 
life  of  strict  integrity,  laborious  study,  energetic  action,  and  devotion 
to  the  duties  and  business  of  the  profession  he  assumed,  he  has  raised 
himself  to  rank  among  the  foremost  in  his  native  state.  Beloved 
with  a  fervent  warmth  of  attachment  by  all  who  know  him  personally, 
and  respected  by  all  men  of  all  parties,  he  stands  now  just  in  the  prime 
of  life,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party.  In  the  coming  future  there 
are  no  honors  to  which  he  may  not  aspire,  and  no  place  which  he  would 
not  fill  with  dignity  and  honor  to  himself  and  credit  to  his  state  and 
country. 
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JOHN  PORTER  DOBYNS, 

OF   MAYSVILLE,    PRESIDENT    OF   THE   MAYSVILLE   BRANCH  OF  THE  FARMERs' 

BANK  OF  KENTUCKY. 

The  life  of  an  eminent  merchant  or  successful  business-man,  though 
full  of  activity  and  incidents,  usually  presents  but  few  salient  points  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  general  reader.  But  to  achieve  distinction  or 
great  prosperity  in  such  pursuits  requires  qualities  of  a  high  order. 
These  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  tread  the  busy  thorough- 
fares of  trade.  Ordinary  merit  may  attain  a  respectable  position  and 
enjoy  a  moderate  competence;  but  to  spring  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  the  first  place  of  monetary  credit  and  power  can  only  be  the 
fortune  of  a  gifted  personage.  Eminent  business  talent  is  composed  of 
a  combination  of  high  mental  and  moral  attributes.  It  is  not  simply 
energy  and  industry  ;  there  must  be  sound  judgment,  breadth  of  capa- 
city, rapidity  of  thought,  justice  and  firmness,  the  foresight  to  perceive 
the  course  of  the  drifting  tides  of  business,  and  the  will  and  ability  to 
control  them  ;  and  withal,  a  collection  of  minor  but  important  qualities 
to  regulate  the  details  of  the  pursuits  which  engage  attention.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  affords  an  exemplification  of  this  talent,  if  not  in  its 
highest  development,  yet  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  nothing 
but  the  limited  theatre  of  his  operations  and  the  nature  of  his  pursuits 
has  prevented  his  reputation  from  becoming  national. 

John  Porter  Dobyns  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  on  the 
6th  day  of  June,  1815,  of  respectable  parents,  whose  fortune,  however, 
did  not  admit  of  their  starting  their  son  in  life  with  those  advantages 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  supersede  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  one's 
own  exertions.  His  education  was  limited,  but  practical.  Considerably 
before  the  period  of  his  majority  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  dry- 
goods  merchant  in  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  Here  he  was,  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  member  of  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Porter,  now  living 
in  Covington,  Ky. — a  man  of  great  worth  and  integrity,  who  commenced 
life  poor,  and  by  his  energy  and  capacity  has  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
He  is  a  model  business-man,  of  sound  judgment,  and  true  nobility  of 
character.  Mr.  Dobyns'  association  with  him  was  fortunate.  To  his 
counsel  and  encouragement  and  example  he  is  much  indebted  for  his 
success  in  life,  and  has  always  been  proud  to  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness. 

Mr.  Dobyns  continued  in  Flemingsburg  until  his  marriage.  The  bu- 
siness in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  a  small  country  town,  wanted  that 
excitement  which  his  mind  required;  neither  did  it  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  abilities  with  which  he  had 
been  endowed ;  consequently  he  abandoned  an  occupation  which  pro- 
mised so  little  reward,  and  settled  in  Maysville,  Ky.  This  city  is  ad- 
vantageously situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  western  trade,  and  is  the  business  mart  of  the  northeastern  portion 
of  Kentucky.  The  country  surrounding  it  is  noted  for  the  rich  growth 
of  several  of  the  staple  and  most  important  articles  of  produce  ;  conse- 
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quently,  the  attention  of  the  capitalists  and  businessmen  of  the  nation 
has  been  drawn  to  it  as  a  depot  for  the  collection  and  sale  of  these  pro- 
ducts. This,  with  the  return  trade,  which  is  the  offspring  of  it,  has  made 
Maysville  an  active  and  thriving  city. 

Here,  Mr.  Dobyns,  without  means,  and  almost  an  entire  stranger, 
commenced  business  as  a  grocery  and  commission  merchant.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  hands  by  men  of  experience  at  the  head  of  old  established 
houses,  with  nothing  to  oppose  to  their  capital  and  influence  but  his  en- 
ergy and  capacity,  he  started  boldly,  and  with  judgment  and  hope,  into 
the  competition  for  business,  fortune,  and  public  usefulness.  Very 
soon  the  community  perceived  that  a  master-mind  was  among  them. 
His  energy  and  industry,  the  system  and  judgment  which  characterized 
his  operations,  and  the  uniform  success  which  attended  them,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  established  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  endur- 
ing credit,  and  of  a  profitable  business.  His  prosperity  was  not  built 
upon  the  ruin  of  others,  but  was  mostly  the  result  of  such  business  as 
he  himself  had  drawn  to  the  place.  His  sagacity  as  a  speculator  has  been, 
indeed,  extraordinary,  and  the  repeated  success  of  his  ventures  adds  ra- 
pidly to  a  growing  fortune,  and  brings  with  it  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  advice  in  the  disposition  ot 
their  commodities.  The  reputation  which  he  thus  acquired  in  his  own 
community  has  extended  itself  to  the  business  public  at  large  having 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  the  city ;  and  he  has  thus  obtained, 
one  by  one,  extensive  and  lucrative  agencies  to  purchase  the  staple  com- 
modities of'the  country,  and  in  no  instance  has  he  failed  to  demonstrate 
his  intelligence,  activity,  and  fidelity. 

Such  has  been  his  constant  fidelity  in  this  department  of  business,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  his  patronage,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
surrender  into  other  hands  the  grocery  and  commission  business  in 
which  he  originally  embarked,  and  which  he  conducted  so  prosperously. 
In  connection  with  Mr.  Coons,  a  man  of  eminent  worth  and  great  prac- 
tical business  talent,  he  is  the  owner  of  a  large  pork  establishment,  in 
which  the  business  of  purchasing,  slaughtering,  and  packing  pork,  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on;  and  such  is  the  reputation  of  their  establishment 
that  speculators  and  capitalists  from  abroad  here  make  their  purchases, 
and  have  their  packing  done,  that  their  meat  may  go  into  market  with 
a  brand  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  that  of  Coons  &  Dobyns. 

Systematic,  prompt,  and  persevering  in  the  management  of  his  diver- 
sified operations,  he  allows  no  derangement  of  his  affairs,  but  with  the 
practical  steadiness  of  a  pilot  directs  a  complicated  traffic  with  unerring 
precision  and  success.  In  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  from  being  an 
unknown  name  upon  'change,  he  is  now,  by  general  consent,  the  fore- 
most merchant  of  his  city,  with  a  reputation  for  foresight,  prudence,  and 
energy,  unequaled  by  that  of  any  man  of  his  age  in  the  western 
country. 

While  thus  lucratively  engaged  in  his  own  private  pursuits,  he  is  not 
forgetful  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  His  public  spirit  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  individual  energy.  Every  enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  the 
material  or  moral  interests  of  his  city  and  county  finds  in  him  an  ardent 
and  constant  friend.  He  has  been  liberal  in  his  contributions  towards 
the  erection  of  churches  and  for  their  support.  He  takes  special  interest 
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in  the  cause  of  colonization  ;  and  although  he  has  become  a  large  slave- 
holder, (by  the  purchase  of  slaves,  who,  in  working  for  him,  had  become 
so  much  attached  to  him  as  to  beg  him  to  buy  them,)  he  looks  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  establishment  of  some  just  and  beneficent  scheme 
by  which  we  may  be  relieved  from  (he  unfortunate  institution. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  when  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement 
was  rife  in  the  land,  a  project  was  started  of  constructing  a  turnpike 
road  from  Maysvilie  to  Mount  Sterling,  which  would  open  an  avenue 
to  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  state.  By  state,  municipal  and 
individual  subscriptions  of  stock,  it  was  finished  for  a  short  distance. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  discontinued  for  want  of  means.  Some 
few  years  since,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Dobyns  was  directed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  its  continuance,  and,  by  the  energy  and  skilful  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  board  of  directors,  of  which  he  was  an  efficient  member, 
the  road  has  been  entirely  completed,  and  now  throws  into  the  lap  of 
Maysvilie  the  trade  of  as  fair  a  country  as  there  is  upon  the  globe. 

Recently,  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  have  embarked,  with  considerable 
zeal,  in  the  work  of  rail-road  improvements.  The  effort  has  been  to 
establish  through  the  state  a  great  thoroughfare  of  trade  and  travel  from 
the  cast  to  the  southwest,  which  would  also  subserve  the  purposes  of  local 
commerce.  Mr.  Dobyns  is  actively  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Maysvilie  and  Big  Sandy  Rail- 
road Company.  By  means  of  the  vigorous  and  skilful  operations  of 
that  board,  with  the  herculean  efforts  of  its  president,  Thomas  B.  Ste- 
venson, Esq.,  that  road  is  about  being  commenced,  and  will  certainly 
be  constructed  ;  and  thus  the  only  gap  in  Kentucky,  in  the  great  line 
of  connection  between  the  seaboard  and  the  Mississippi,  will  be  filled 
up. 

Mason  county  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  state  ;  but,  owmg  to 
the  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  association  and  competition,  its  re- 
sources have  not  been  fully  developed.  This  difficulty  is  now  being 
overcome,  and  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  county  commenced  by 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  association,  originated  by  Mr.  Dobyns 
and  a  few  others.  No  other  enterprise  could  give  higher  tone  or  better 
direction  to  industry,  and  thus  confer  more  real  service  on  the  county. 

The  growing  commerce  of  Kentucky  requiring  an  addition  to  its 
banking  capital,  the  legislature,  in  1850,  chartered  the  Farmer's  Bank, 
a  branch  of  which  was  located  in  Maysvilie.  Mr.  Dobyns  was  promi- 
nent among  those  whose  representations  to  the  legislature,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  that  institution,  and  whose  influence  with  that  body  led  to 
its  establishment ;  and,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  stock,  he 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  inducing  capitalists  and  business 
citizens  at  home  to  make  investments  in  the  stock  of  the  bank.  Thus 
it  has  been  commenced  under  very  favorable  auspicies.  With  one 
consent  he  was  selected  as  the  president  of  the  branch  at  Maysvilie, 
and,  to  disparage  no  one,  we  may  justly  say,  that  a  better  selection 
could  not  have  been  made.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  to  the  reports  of  the  operations  of  this  branch,  and  the  amount  of 
its  dividends  since  its  establishment.  They  will  demonstrate  a  finan- 
cial skill  and  an  administrative  ability  in  its  head,  unsurpassed,  and 
perhaps  unequaled. 
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A  very  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dobyns  is,  that  he  never  ap- 
pears to  be  hurried.  However  multifarious  may  be  the  affairs  upon 
his  hands,  he  preserves  his  equanimity,  and  you  would  never  dream 
that  he  was  making  any  extraordinary  exertions  to  keep  his  business 
going.  This  arises  from  the  tact,  promptitude  and  system  (to  which 
we  before  alluded)  with  which  he  conducts  his  affairs. 

In  business,  Mr.  Dobyns  is  affable  and  accommodating.  Aside  from 
business,  he  Is  a  most  agreeable  companion.  His  disposition  to  please, 
the  readiness  of  his  wit,  the  fluency  of  his  language,  the  fertility  of  his 
fancy  and  his  good  sense,  and  acute  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  make 
him  an  accomplished  conversationalist.  A  visitor  to  his  elegant  resi- 
dence, about  a  mile  from  the  city,  where,  under  the  management  of  his 
amiable  lady,  the  evidences  of  taste  and  refinement  are  rapidly  accumu- 
lating, will  never  fail  to  be  delighted  with  his  entertainment.  To  his  su- 
perficial acquaintances  he  has  an  air  of  coldness  which  too  often  gives 
an  unfavorable  impression  of  his  character;  but  you  have  but  to  know 
him,  in  order  at  once  to  see  that  this  apparent  pride  is,  in  truth,  but  the 
consequence  of  a  natural  diffidence  and  reserve,  which  are  characteristic 
of  a  true  gentleman.  There  is  no  man  living  to  whom  his  friends  would 
more  readily  apply  for  a  favor,  and  with  better  assurance  of  success, 
than  to  Mr.  Dobyns. 

In  one  particular,  in  which  business-men  are,  unfortunately,  too  gene- 
rally negligent,  Mr.  Dobyns  excels  :  he  has  cultivated  his  epistolary 
style  to  a  degree  that  is  truly  remarkable  in  one  who  has  been  so  con- 
stantly engaged  in  active  business;  and  all  who  are  familiar  with  his 
letters  will  bear  testimony  to  the  chaste  and  beautiful  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  and  the  perspicuity  and  precision  with  which  his  mean- 
ing is  conveyed.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  stereotyped  forms 
of  business  ;  but  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy  rarely  fails  to  relieve  the 
most  ordinary  communication  of  its  dullness  by  the  sudden  introduction 
of  some  humorous  sentence,  or  the  happy  turning  of  a  period. 

But  were  we  called  upon  to  state  the  quality  which  distinguishes  Mr. 
Dobyns,  and  to  which,  above  any  other,  he  is  indebted  for  his  success, 
we  would  say  it  is  the  determination  and  energy  with  which  he  com- 
mences and  prosecutes  every  undertaking.  This  led  to  the  bold  ven- 
ture of  settling  in  Maysville  without  friends  or  fortune  ; — this  sustained 
him  amid  all  the  embarrassments  and  the  temporary  clouds  and  reverses 
incident  to  the  beginning  of  his  trade.  It  has  impressed  itself  so  deeply 
on  the  community,  that  he  can  command  more  credit  than  any  man  of 
his  means  in  the  state;  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  triumph 
of  any  enterprise  is  at  once  secured  if  he  becomes  enlisted  in  it  with  zeal. 
This  is  so  true  that  it  has  become  almost  a  popular  motto.  With  his 
other  qualities  it  is  certain  to  give  him  the  highest  success;  and  it  is 
not  indulging  unreasonably  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  say,  that,  if  his 
life  is  spared,  the  most  brilliant  fortune  and  the  happiest  future  await 
him. 

The  likeness  which  accompanies  this  brief  memoir  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  its  subject,  and  at  once  strikes  the  beholder  as  indicative  of 
manliness,  nobility,  boldness,  and  talent. 
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HON.   ZENON    LABAUVE, 

OF  PLAQUEMINE,  LOUISIANA, 

Was  born  in  the  parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge.  State  of  Louisiana,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1801,  of  French  descent.  His  father,  Pierre 
Labauve,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  the  same  state ;  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  France. 

In  July,  1834,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  against  a  very 
strong  man  who  had  been  in  that  body  for  years.  In  1838  he  was  a 
candidate  again,  but  was  defeated  by  his  former  competitor,  on  the 
ground  that  in  1836  he  had  been  at  first  opposed  to  the  pledge  of  the 
faith  of  the  state  in  fiivor  of  the  Citizens'  Bank,  although  he  afterwards 
voted  for  the  measure,  under  instructions  of  a  large  number  of  constitu- 
ents. In  1842,  the  failing  of  the  bank  threw  the  people  in  a  great 
alarm  and  confusion  ;  they  saw  he  was  right,  and  they  elected  him  in 
July,  1842,  to  his  former  seat.  But  this  election  having  been  protested 
and  canceled  on  pretence  of  illegal  votes,  he  was  re-elected  in  July, 
1843,  by  a  larger  majority  than  before. 

A  convention  having  been  called  to  adopt  a  new  constitution  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  that  body,  in  July,  1844.  The  convention  met  at 
Jackson,  Louisiana,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  adjourned  after 
a  three  weeks'  session  to  New-Orleans. 

He  had  then  to  attend  both  the  Senate  and  the  Convention,  and  was 
also  on  the  judiciary  committees  in  both  bodies.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment, he  determined  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  communicated  this 
to  his  friends,  notwithstanding  which  the  convention  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  the  Senate,  from  the  county  of  Iberville,  having  met  at  Pla- 
quemine,  nominated  him  ;  but  being  present  at  the  meeting,  he  posi- 
tively declined,  requesting  his  friends  to  let  him  vest.  At  the  election 
in  November,  1851,  he  was  re-elected  to  his  seat' in  the  State  Senate: 
he  had  no  opposition. 

He  has  now  nine  children — six  daughters  and  three  sons ;  and,  by  his 
industry  and  economy,  has  amply  provided  for  his  family. 
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WILLIAM  MASON, 

OF    TAUNTON,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  has  been  often  questioned  with  a  good  deal  of  seriousness  whether 
the  times  make  eminent  men  or  eminent  men  the  times.  After  all  the 
argumentation,  however,  upon  the  matter,  we  have  come  to  no  very  de- 
cisive result,  since  it  is  one  so  nicely  balanced  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  which  way  the  beam  inclines.  Certain  it  is  that,  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  century,  there  has  been  a  marked  development  of  practi- 
cal science  and  practical  skill.  Every  year  has  increased  this  develop- 
ment. The  demand  for  men  who  can  concentrate  their  minds  or  turn 
their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a  desired  result  has  been  un- 
paralleled in  the  bistory  of  our  race.  The  supply  has  been  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  demand.  The  times  have  called  for  the  men,  and  the  men 
have  met  and  hurried  forward  the  times. 

Next  to  the  fact  that  the  New-England  States  have  furnished  more 
men  of  eminence  in  the  liberal  professions  than  any  other  of  the  United 
States  of  the  same  relative  number  of  inhabitants,  is  the  interesting 
fact  that  they  stand  in  singular  prominence  as  the  rearers  of  inventive 
genius,  and  the  producers  of  cunning  and  curious  w'orkmanship.  Of  these 
New-England  States,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  decidedly  take  the 
lead  in  these  respects.  The  stern  character  of  their  soil,  and  the  liberal 
provision  made  in  both  for  common-school  education,  drive  the  sons  of 
these  two  neighboring  territories  to  the  exercise  of  their  wits,  and  teach 
them  how  to  use  them.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  me  carry  you  to  the 
little  village  of  Mystic,  in  the  latter  state,  and  from  thence  trace  the  his- 
tory of  one  who,  in  his  residence  within  both  these  states,  has  exerted 
a  well-known  and  far-reaching  influence  on  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

William  Mason  was  born  in  the  just-named  village,  A.  D.  1808,  of 
poor  but  respectable  parentage.  When  he  was  three  years  of  age,  the 
family  removed  to  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  River,  now 
known  as  Bradford's  Island,  where  he  lived  three  years.  Here  there 
was  no  school,  nor  was  there  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  even  those 
simple  rudiments  of  education  which  are  usually  imparted  to  children  at 
this  tender  age.  The  strong  bent  of  his  taste  displayed  itself  neverthe- 
less in  a  very  interesting  way.  He  busied  himself  in  watching  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  vessels  which  plied  on  the  river,  and  experimented  very 
successfully  till,  from  time  to  time,  he  sent  out  quite  a  fleet  to  seek  their 
fortune.  None  of  these,  it  is  believed,  have  ever  been  reported  either 
at  a  native  or  a  foreign  harbor  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been  so  long 
missing  has  never  given  the  builder  any  serious  anxiety.  From  this  re- 
tired island  he  removed  to  North  Stonington,  where  his  father  cultivated 
a  little  farm,  and  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith.  During  the  se- 
.  ven  years  of  his  being  in  this  town,  he  attended  school  in  the  winter,  and 
worked  at  home  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  But,  like  other  boys, 
he  managed  to  have  a  portion  of  his  time  devoted  to  childish  sports. 
These  pastimes,  however,  were  not  conducted  in  the  usual  way  for  boys 
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of  his  age,  but  generally  took  a  mechanical  or  artistic  turn — such  as 
making  and  sailing  miniature  vessels,  making  drawings  on  paper,  &ce. 
Owing  to  the  very  limited  circumstances  of  the  fomily,  he  could  not 
procure  the  toys  which  are  so  liberally  showered  upon  the  children  of 
our  day  ;  but  if  his  parents  could  not  buy  he  could  make  them.  Any- 
thing that  he  saw  that  interested  him  he  would  at  once  set  out  to  make, 
and,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored,  his  success 
was  wonderful.  His  principal  tool  in  wood-work  was  his  father's  jack- 
knife,  which  he  could  wield  with  great  precision  *,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  have  one  that  he  could  call  his  own.  This  important 
instrument  he  .finally  procured  by  making  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and 
selling  them  for  pennies. 

"  He  hoarded  every  cent  till  he  could  get  it, 
And  left  no  stone  unturned  till  he  could  whet  it." 

He  also  worked  in  iron  like  a  young  "  Vulcan."  This  part  of  his  opera- 
tions was  carried  on  in  his  father's  smithy.  A  jews-harp  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  manufacture,  requiring  nice  skill  in  the  whole  process  ;  yet  at 
eight  years  of  age  he  made  the  article  with  his  own  hands ;  and  he  made 
not  only  one  but  quite  a  number,  and  they  were  capital  good  ones  too. 
He  had  seen  them  in  the  hands  of  other  boys,  and  heard  them  played 
upon.  He  could  not  purchase  one,  but  he  set  out  and  made  it  by  his 
own  handicraft.  He  always  had  better  skates  and  nicer  sleds  than  any 
of  his  playmates,  and  they  were  always  of  a  unique  pattern,  and  of  his 
own  manufacture.  Musical  instruments,  of  various  kinds,  he  attempted 
to  manufacture,  and  often  with  good  success.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  made  a  drum.  Taking  an  inch-thick  whitewood  board,  and  planing  it 
down  thin,  for  the  barrel,  he  steamed  it  over  the  kitchen  kettle,  and 
bent  it  round  over  his  mother's  weaving-beam ;  then  he  bought  a  couple 
of  sheep-skins  for  the  heads,  cured  them,  made  the  hoops,  put  it  together, 
and  varnished  it.  This  drum  was  a  well-toned  instrument,  and  was 
"  swapped  of,"  as  the  yankee  boys  say,  to  a  regular  drummer. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  a  cotton  factory  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut.  This  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  establishments  which 
a  few  of  us  can  remember,  and  those  who  have  seen  them  can  easily 
contrast  them  with  the  magnificent  structures  which  are  now  reared  for 
this  branch  of  business.  It  was  literally  a  day  of  small  things  with  this 
form  of  industry.  To  our  young  friend,  however,  it  seemed  quite  an 
affiiir  to  become  a  cotton-spinner.  Although  associated  with  a  class  of 
fellow-operatives  which  would  compare  as  unfivorably  with  the  tidy 
workers  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence  as  would  the  mill  in  Canterbury  with 
the  "  Bay  State"  or  the  "  Atlantic"  mills,  he  was  quite  proud  of  his 
elevation.  The  four  years  spent  at  this  work  were  doubtless  as  in- 
teresting as  any  of  his  after  days,  and  self-development  went  on  as  much 
as  at  any  period  of  his  life.  No  time  lay  idle  on  his  hands.  When  the 
necessity  of  repairs  stopped  the  wheel,  or  when  he  could  snatch  a  few  hours 
or  minutes  of  an  evening  or  a  holiday,  he  was  always  busy.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  constantly  increasing  ingenuity,  we  may  mention 
the  fact  that  he  made  a  '-hurdy-gurdy,"  that  is  considered  a  very  curious 
piece  of  workmanship.  He  had  seen  but  one,  and  that  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  musician  in  a  traveling  caravan,  and   he  was  not  permitted  to 
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examine  it  except  at  a  distance.  This  instrument  of  course  could  not 
be  made  without  a  pattern,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  music.  At  least,  the  maker  must  be  so  far  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  music  as  to  be  able  to  "  stop"  a  single  string  in  all 
the  places  required  to  produce  all  the  tones  in  the  "  scale"  twice  over, 
which  is  a  very  nice  point.  Young  Mason  was  not  long  in  possessing 
himself  of  all  the  knowledge  necessary  in  order  to  make  his  hurdy- 
gurdy  "discourse  sweet  music;"  and  if  any  of  our  readers  have  any 
doubt  as  to  this  fiict,  they  can  be  introduced  to  the  veritable  instruinent 
by  its  original  maker  and  proprietor,  at  his  house  in  the  good  old  town 
of  Taunton. 

One  year  of  these  cotton-spinning  days  was  spent  at  Lisbon,  Connec- 
ticut, w'here  was  a  thread  factory.  A  little  incident  which  happened 
here  tells  its  own  story.  One  of  the  machines  became  entirely  disar- 
ranged and  no  one  could  manage  it,  save  our  young  friend.  He  saw  the 
difficulty  at  once  and  remedied  it.  This  instance  of  skill  was  heard  of 
at  East  Iladdam,  where  they  were  setting  up  a  thread-mill,  and  he  was 
sent  for,  though  only  fifteen  years  old,  to  start  their  machines. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  left  the  cotton  manufactory  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  work  of  a  machine-shop.  One  of  these  was  attached 
to  the  cotton-mill  at  Canterbury,  and  employed  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
hands.  This  was  rather  a  limited  school  for  a  young  man  of  ingenuity, 
but  it  was  about  as  good  as  any  in  those  days.  He  confined  himself 
very  closely  to  his  work,  and  mastered  all  the  elements  of  education 
necessary  to  a  practical  machinist.  With  his  stay  there  closed  his  period 
of  apprenticeship,  and,  for  the  rest  of  our  space,  we  must  look  at 
him  as  working  his  way  forward  in  the  world,  with  the  skill  thus  far 
acquired  and  constantly  increased  by  experience  and  observation. 
AVhile  in  the  cotton-mill  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  spin- 
ner— in  the  machine-shop  he  was  esteemed  a  master  of  his  tools. 

At  twenty  years  o£  age  he  made  his  first  excursion  from  his  native 
state.  Regarding  New-York  as  the  great  centre  of  enterprise,  he  went 
there  in  search  of  work.  Owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  business  at 
that  time  he  got  nothing  to  do,  and,  in  three  weeks,  went  to  New-Hart- 
ford, near  Utica,  New-York,  where  he  made  an  engagement  in  a 
machine  shop.  A  month  after  making  this  arrangement  the  company 
failed  and  closed  the  establishment  for  a  short  time.  Upon  the  re- 
opening of  it  on  a  more  limited  scale,  he  was  at  once  re-engaged  as  one 
of  their  best  workmen.  After  he  had  been  here  about  six  months  his 
old  master,  D.  Packer,  sent  to  inquire  about  the  manufacture  of  diaper 
linen  which  they  had  heard  was  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica.  He 
answered  them  that  he  could  find  no  manufactory  of  that  article,  save, 
by  hand,  but  that,  if  they  wished  to  have  machines  for  this  kind  of  work, 
he  could  build  them  some.  On  this  they  sent  for  him  back  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  made  and  set  up  the  first  power-looms  in  this  country, 
and,  it  is  believed,  the  first  in  the  world,  for  this  kind  of  work.  Some 
of  them  are  even  now  running.  They  answered  the  purpose  admirably. 
He  also  constructed  and  set  up  a  very  beautiful  and  involved  machine 
for  weaving  damask  table-cloths,  figured  and  figure-bordered,  but,  being 
thought  rather  complicated,  it  was  stowed  away  in  the  garret  for  a 
while,  and,  when  taken  out  through  the  front  upper  window  of  the  build- 
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ing,  the  gearing  gave  way  and  the  whole  was  broken  to  atoms  on  the 
pavement  below.  All  this  skill  and  ingenuity  were  here  doomed  to  sad 
and  early  disappointment.  The  establishment  failed,  and  with  it  went 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  young  machinist.  For  a  while  the  misfortune 
was  well  nigh  chantiina:  his  whole  future  course. 

In  one  of  his  vacations,  while  in  Canterbury,  a  strolling  artist  had  ap- 
peared there,  and  greatly  excited  his  curiosity  and  interest.  Mr.  Mason 
has  said,  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer,  that  he  had  always  had  a  taste 
for  art,  especially  for  the  art  of  painting ;  and  that,  if  he  had  followed 
his  natural  bent,  he  should  have  been  an  artist.  Whether  this  be  so,  or 
not,  when  the  said  painter  set  up  his  instruments  for  reflecting  the  hu- 
man flice  divine,  Mason  was  determined  to  see  what  he  could  do  with 
paint  and  brush.  With  a  little  assistance  from  the  painter,  and  with 
what  he  had  learned  before,  he  set  up  for  portrait-painter  during  the 
rest  of  his  vacation,  and  so  far  excelled  the  itinerant,  that  he  made  him 
evacuate  the  place  in  a  very  sudden  and  crest-fallen  manner.  W^hen  this 
failure  of  his  employers,  and  its  accompanying  misfortunes  overtook 
him,  he  instinctively  turned  to  his  easel  as  a  favorite  friend,  and  as  a 
means  of  honorable  support.  Fortunately,  however,  as  we  must  re- 
gard it,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  23  or  24,  Mr.  John  Hyde,  of 
Mystic,  sent  to  him  an  order  for  some  diaper-looms.  He  had  no  shop. 
He  had  no  means  of  taking  the  contract,  but  he  got  an  advance  on  his 
job,  made  a  contract  for  the  necessary  frames  at  Willimantic,  secured 
the  privilege,  for  himself  and  another  man,  of  working  in  the  shop 
where  the  frames  were  building,  so  that  he  might  do  the  nicer  work, 
and  thus  made  a  very  encouraging  job,  in  which  he  realized  his  ten  dol- 
lars per  day.  Here  we  have  him  again  as  a  machinist,  and  the  idea 
of  turning  artist  was  abandoned  after  he  reached  the  age  of  25. 

The  success  of  his  job  for  Mr.  Hyde  gave  him  at  once  a  reputation, 
and  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  A.  Lampher  to  Killingly,  a  little  town  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Connecticut.  At  an  establishment  in  this  place 
they  were  engaged  on  what  was  called  the  "  ring-traveler,"  but  they 
could  not  make  it  work.  The  thing  had  become  a  by-word.  Just  as 
Mr.  Mason  was  beginning  to  make  the  thing  succeed,  Mr.  Lampher 
failed,  and  Mr.  Mason  took  the  concern  in  charge  on  behalf  of  the  cre- 
ditors, he  to  have  a  specified  per-centage  on  each  frame.  He  now  made 
thorough  work.  The  old  "  travelers"  had  been  of  a  poor  kind  and 
poorly  made  by  hand.  He  now  got  up  a  machine  for  making  a  new  ar- 
ticle, and  on  this  new  article  and  its  arrangement  there  has  never  been 
any  improvement,  nor  is  it  thought  there  can  be.  The  old,  uncouth 
form  of  the  frame  was  changed,  and  a  new  and  very  tasteful  one  was 
designed.  For  these,  at  first,  there  was  but  a  limited  demand,  owing 
to  the  prejudice  attached  to  the  former  machine  built  in  this  shop,  but 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  them,  promising  to  re- 
ceive them  back  wherever  there  was  any  dissatisfiiction.  None  were 
ever  returned,  and  none  were  ordered,  in  a  single  instance,  without  a 
second  or  more  frequent  order.  It  still  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
confidence  of  skilful  men,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  instru- 
ment for  what  is  called  "  throstle,"  or  "  frame  spinning." 

After  two  years'  stay  in  Killingly,  Mr.  Mason  received  an  invitation 
from  the  then  flourishing  firm  of  Crocker  &;  Richmond,  to  go  to  Taun- 
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ton,  in  Massachusetts.  An  offer  of  $1,000  per  annum,  with  some  othei 
considerations,  were  presented  to  induce  him  to  come.  This  invitation 
he  accepted  in  the  spring  of  1836,  considering  the  field  as  much  more 
favorable  for  progress  than  that  which  he  occupied.  For  the  first 
year  he  worked  steadily  on  his  ring-frames,  his  inventive  faculties 
all  the  while  wide  awake,  and  constantly  developing.  In  1837,  there 
was  a  crash,  the  whole  concern  going  by  the  board,  and  owing  him 
heavily.     Here  he  was  again  crushed  under  the  disasters  of  others. 

This  was  a  sad  disappointment,  but  he  did  not  sit  down  and  cry  over 
it.     His  energies  w"ere  only  the  more  stirred  up.     He  at  once  devised 
a  "  speeder,"'  or  "  roving  machine,"  and  secured  a  patent  for  it.    Shortly 
afterward,  Leach  &  Keith  took  the  old   machine-shop,  and  Mr.  Mason 
was  employed  by  them,  as  a  sort  of  foreman,  to  build  this  speeder. 
The  building  of  this  soon  gave  way  to  the  manufiicture  of  the  great  in- 
vention of  his  life,  the  "  self  acting  mule."     On  this  he  experimented  two 
years,  and  took  out  a  patent,  October  8,  1840.     About  this  time,  the 
so-called  "  Scotch  mule"  was  patented  in  America,  but  it  was  no  rival 
worth  noticing  to  that  built  at  Leach  &  Keith's.     Many  of  these  original 
mules  are  running  in  some  of  our  nicest  mills  at  this  moment,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Bartlett  mills,  Newburyport.     A  more  formidable  rival 
appeared,  1841,  in  the  mule  of  Sharp  &  Roberts,  imported  from  Eng- 
land by  the  Fall  River  Machine  Company,  and  patented  for  America. 
It  was  supposed  by  some  of  Mason's  best  friends  that  he  was  now  out- 
done.    But  not  so.     He  immediately  went  to  work  and  made  an  entire 
new  mule,  diiferent  from  his  own  first  make,  from  the  Scotch  and  from 
the  English  mule,  for  which  he  got  a  new  patent.     In  the  winter  of 
1842,  when  just  completing  this  new  machine,  and  at  the  most  critical 
point  of  his  labors,  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  Leach  &  Keith  failed, 
owing  him  pretty  much  all  he  was  worth.     On  his  recovery,  he  went 
forward  once  more  with  an  indomitable  will.     Securing  enough  from 
the  wreck  to  start  a  few  of  his  new  mules,  he  has  gone  forward,  from, 
that  time  to  the  present  date,  in  a  remarkable,  if  not  an  unbroken  cur- 
rent of  success.     Soon  after  the  failure  just  alluded  to,  he  was  invited 
to   Lowell,  with  flattering  prospects,  but  he  had  become  attached  to 
Taunton,  and,  moreover,  he  wished  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
where  he  could  work  after  his  own  way,  and  for  his  own  best  advan- 
tage.    The  machine-shop  of  Leach  &  Keith  being  for  sale  low,  a  Taun- 
ton friend  suggested  to  J.  K.  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  the  expediency  of 
aiding  Mr.  Mason  to  purchase  it  and  take  charge  of  it.     An  interview 
took  place  between  the  gentlemen,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Mason,  as  controller  and  manager  of  the  whole  works.     The 
prosperous  times,  commencing  in  1842,  carried  everything  forward  on 
the  flood-tide.     During  the  summer  of  1845,  a  noble  set  of  buildings, 
arranged  according  to  his  own  notions  of  convenience,  was  reared  on 
an  area  of  six  acres.     The  main  building,  which  is  three  stories,  besides 
the  attic,  for  half  its  length,  and  two,  with  the  attic,  for  the  other  half, 
is  315  feet  long.    The  foundry,  especially  its  furnaces — the  smithy — the 
large  building  for  setting  up  machines,  are  all  worthy  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination.    The  man  of  skill  in  mechanics,  or  of  taste  in  that  depart- 
ment, will  find,  in  a  thousand  little  niceties  of  arrangement  and  com- 
bination, the  presence  of  a  master  mind  that  knows  well  what  it  is 
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about.  There  is  a  perfect  exuberance  of  the  inventive  faculty  manifest- 
ed at  every  point.  No  one  who  knows  anything  about  these  matters 
should  spend  a  day  in  Taunton  without  giving  a  part  of  it  to  a  visit  of 
inspection.  Whoever  happens  in,  when  a  set  of  machines  is  getting 
ready  for  delivery,  will  admire  the  fine  taste  of  their  outlines,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  exact  and  delicate  workmanship.  No  more  ap- 
propriate temple  of  industry  could  be  reared  than  that  of  one  of  our 
first-class  factories  fitted  out  with  them. 

We  may  here  add,  that  when  Mr.  Mason  completed  these  works,  he 
found  himself  half  owner  of  them,  and  owing  no  man  anything.  Some- 
times he  has  had  as  many  as  four  hundred  men  in  his  employ.  He  is 
now  laying  the  foundation  of  a  large  building,  to  be  devoted  to  locomo- 
tive-building. We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  should  he  do  as  much 
for  the  branch  of  mechanics  as  he  has  for  cotton  machinery.  He  is  yet 
in  the  very  prime  and  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  he  cannot  do  anything 
in  a  humdrum,  routine  way.  His  mind  and  taste  will  be  strongly 
concentrated  upon  the  subject  before  him,  and  he  will,  most  assuredly, 
bring  forth  new  things  constantly.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  we  shall,  at 
least,  have  some  hetter-lookmg  locomotives — some  in  which  the  lines 
of  beauty  will  be  more  prominent.  We  want  them,  of  course,  strong 
workers,  but  we  want  them  also  good  lookers.  We  have  too  much 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  iron  horse  to  allow  his  legs  to  be  all 
straightened  out  and  his  lines  all  angularized.  As  good  taste  has  been 
successfully  at  work  on  cotton  machinery,  we  shall  hope  to  see  some- 
thing soon  on  the  rails  that  does  not  look  exactly  like  a  "  cooking-stove 
on  wheels." 

We  may  also  add,  that,  as  a  fruit  and  reward  of  his  skill  and  devotion 
to  business,  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  is  in  possession  of  a  resi- 
dence, which,  taken  all  in  all,  may  be  pronounced  the  finest  specimen 
of  domestic  architecture  in  the  state.  It  is  built  of  brick,  painted  in 
imitation  of  the  Portland  stone,  with  a  massive  base,  portico,  rustic- 
work  corners,  window-sills,  &;c.,  &c.,  of  the  Jersey  freestone.  When 
we  say  it  is  the  work  of  Richard  Upjohn,  Esq.,  and  built  for  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  let  an  architect  build  for  him  without  spoiling  his  designs 
by  impertinent  and  ignorant  dictation,  we  are  sure  that  the  admirers  of 
that  pre-eminent  artist  will  be  satisfied  that  all  is  right.  The  appoint- 
ments of  the  place  throughout  are  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
marked  elegance.  Long  may  the  owner  live  to  enjoy  it.  In  wishing 
him  this  wish,  we  do  but  echo  the  sentiment  of  his  many  friends. 
Friends  he  has  many,  for  his  prosperity  has  never  inflated  him.  He 
bears  it  modestly  and  strongly.  May  that  prosperity  continue  !  While 
he  and  all  of  us  should  remember  that  it  is  traceable  to  a  kind  over- 
ruling Providence,  none  can  deny  that,  so  far  as  second  causes  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  been,  also,  the  legitimate  result  of  great  inventive  genius, 
of  unceasing  industry,  and  of  unconquerable  perseverance. 

The  life-record  of  such  a  man  as  this  reads  to  our  young  men  a  lesson 
that  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  or  set  aside.  While,  in  its  prominent 
outlines,  it  is  parallel  with  the  history  of  all  men  who  have  reached  en- 
viable eminence  in  any  department,  it  is  also,  in  some  of  its  details, 
singularly  inspiring  to  young  men  of  genuine  talent  in  America,  and 
especially  in  New-England.     In  the  Old  World,  say  the  best  that  can 
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be  said,  inventive  genius  and  practical  skill  are  generally  cramped  and 
crowded  down  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  ill-balanced  organ- 
isms of  society,  but  here  it  is  not  so.  Every  one  who  has  the  power 
and  the  will  to  make  anything  of  himself  can  do  so.  We  can  all  reach 
the  level  to  which  we  are  entitled  by  our  own  intrinsic  or  acquired  qua- 
lifications. Mere  fancy -men,  mere  theorists,  mere  cabin-window  cap- 
tains, can  do  nothing,  for  they  are  nothing.  There  is  nothing  in  them, 
and  consequently  nothing  can  come  out.  But  all  that  is  real,  all  that  is 
valuable,  especially  in  this  day,  all  that  is  2^^'(ictical,  can  command  re- 
spect, command  place,  and  command  remuneration.  Let  no  young 
American,  then — especially  no  young  son  of  New-England — ever  de- 
spond, so  long  as  he  feels  that  he  has  anything  yital  and  vigorous  about 
him.  With  the  single  example  which  has  been  here  set  before  you  in 
your  eye,  go  forward  with  a  stout  heart,  a  sturdy  patience,  an  active 
hand  and  a  steady  purpose.  With  these  you  will  conquer  every  obsta- 
cle, and  become  what  hundreds  have  become  before  you — self-made 
men.  And  be  assured  that  a  self-made  man  is  the  highest  style  of 
man. 


^'^iLay  S.Hou-j^ 
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HON.  DAVID  DEVENS, 

OF  CHARLESTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BUNKER  HILL  BANK, 

Mr.  Devens  is  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  fomily  in 
New-England,  and  is  the  grandson  of  the  late  Richard  Devens,  whc 
was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  in  1775.  His 
parents  resided  in  Charlestown  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  com- 
menced. Their  property  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  burning  of  the  town,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775. 

David  Devens  was  born  in  Boston  in  1777,  and  removed  to  Charles 
town  in  1790.  With  a  borrowed  capital  of  only  two  hundred  dollars, 
he  commenced  business  in  1799  as  a  wood  and  lumber  dealer,  and  for 
more  than  forty  years  continued  to  do  business  on  the  same  spot,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  became  a  successful  merchant,  and  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  navigation  and  commerce,  in  voyages  to  Europe,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  &c. 

He  has  been  treasurer  of  Charlestown ;  has  been  honored  with  many 
town  and  state  offices ;  is  now  director  in  insurance  offices,  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  and  other  corporations.     He  is  also  presi 
dent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  bank,  with  which  he  has  been  officially  con- 
nected for  twenty-seven  years. 


,:;^U^,6^  ^/c^7^i^' 
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HON.  WILLIAM  PARKER, 

OF  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOYLSTON  BANK. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  Lawyers  of  America,  we  alluded  to  the  absence 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  privileged  classes,  and  in  the  allusion,  as 
particularly  applied  to  Chancellor  Walworth,  we  asserted  that  native 
talent  was  prescribed  to  no  class  of  country.  The  climate  and  early 
history  of  New-England  afford  numerous  illustrations  of  the  remark; 
and  our  readers  will  have  discerned,  if  there  is  a  field  for  talent  and 
worth,  of  all  others  that  section  of  the  Union  supplies  the  arena  for  com- 
petition, and  perhaps  for  the  greatest  contest  of  mind  with  mind  above 
others  the  most  severe.  The  general  diffusion  of  elementary  education 
among  the  masses  has  usually  brought  out  a  higher  standard  for  emi- 
nence among  themselves  than  in  most  other  states,  and  although  we 
will  allow  the  meed  of  distinction  to  native  talent,  still,  without  dispar- 
agement to  their  assiduity  and  perseverance,  we  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion, that  with  few  exceptions  the  great  men  of  the  eastern  states,  are 
more  indebted  to  their  industry  and  pertinacity  in  contending  with  the 
obscurity  and  indigence  which  they  may  have  inherited,  than  to  gifts 
of  intellectual  supremacy.  Under  other  conditions  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  the  relative  quantum  of  talent  which  should  be  legitimately 
awarded  to  this  section  of  our  whole  country  ;  we  are,  however,  still 
apt  to  look  at  results,  all  other  things  being  duly  considered,  than  to 
rely  on  assumptions  or  theories.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the 
eastern  states,  whence  emigration  is  so  general,  and  we  would  say  so 
valuable  to  the  adopted  locality,  be  it  where  it  may,  afford  much  talent 
and  erudition ;  but  we  will  indorse  the  jocular  assertion  of  one  of  their 
own  great  men,  that  it  is  a  good  place  to  come  from.  We  mean  no 
reflection  in  the  remark,  but  would  follow  out  the  analogy  of  vegetable 
economy,  that  from  transplanting  and  ingrafting  native  productions, 
the  energy  and  vigor  of  the  scion      e  better  developed. 

There  is  a  class  of  minds  which  are  brought  out  at  a  later  period  than 
others,  and  the  staid  and  sober  training  which  early,  severe,  and  perhaps 
rigid  education  has  prescribed,  does  not  attain  its  due  versatility  until 
mature  years,  and  important  changes  of  habits  and  associations  have 
imparted  a  more  enlarged  field  of  observation  and  experience.  Acade- 
mical discipline  does  much  to  contract  and  narrow  the  scope  of  action 
of  many  a  youth  destined  for  busy  life ;  and  habits  of  abstraction  are 
often  to  be  unlearned  before  the  business  of  life,  and  intercourse  with 
those  engaged  in  its  pursuits,  can  be  assumed  with  advantage  and  suc- 
cess. It  may  be  inferred  that  those  individuals,  who  in  the  onset  of 
their  career  have  been  compelled  to  embrace  some  profession  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  too  often  have  discovered  the  choice  unsuited  to 
their  temperament  and  taste,  if  not  entirely  hostile  to  their  fame  and 
interest;  and  in  their  irksomeness  and  repugnance,  have  found  a  change 
of  pursuits  imperative.  In  later  life  many  individuals  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  realized  the  poet's  theme- 

The  first  inconstancy  of  unripe  years 
Is  nature's  error,  on  its  way  to  truth." 
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And  should  our  readers  meet  with  any  instances  of  this  kind  in  the 
course  of  our  series  of  biographical  memoirs,  the  future  success  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  may  be  the  subject  of  our  pages,  may  be  attributed  to  such 
an  error,  and  will  afford  its  own  apology.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  with  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 

William  Parker  is  the  fifth  of  seven  sons,  and  one  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  eastern 
states  of  New- England.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Tth  of  November,  1793.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth, 
in  New-Hampshire,  and  was  first  settled  in  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston, 
as  assistant  minister,  and  received  the  order  of  deacon  and  priest  in  the 
city  of  London,  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Tench,  then  bishop  of  that  see. 
He  afterwards  was  made  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  incumbent  hav- 
ing left  the  country  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  firmness  and  con- 
stancy of  Bishop  Parker  in  preserving  the  faith  and  ritual  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  under  the  most  persecuting  circumstances,  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Parker,  Anne  Cutler,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Cutler,  Esq.,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  a  well-known  and  respectable  citizen  of  Boston.  She  survived  her 
husband,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years  We  find 
the  ancestry  of  Mr.  William  Parker  were  in  the  direct  line  from  Eng- 
lish descent,  and  in  the  paternal  branch  from  the  Stanley  family,  which 
had  then  at  its  head  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  in  the  immediate  an- 
cestral line  of  the  present  Premier  of  England.  Tlie  daughter  of  the 
Earl,  Zeorate  Stanley,  having  emigrated  to  Portsmouth,  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, there  married  William  Parker,  the  great  grandfather  of  our  pres- 
ent subject. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Parker  was  altogether  one  which  may  be 
declined  private,  he  having  been  fitted  for  the  senior  class  of  Harvard 
University  under  private  tutors  and  one  of  the  professors  of  that  college. 
The  event  of  his  father's  deaih  deprived  him  of  the  means,  at  that  time, 
of  completing  the  course  of  academical  study,  and,  consequently,  of  a 
diploma,  which  was  gratuitously  conferred  afterwards  by  Brown  Uni- 
versity at  Providence.  He  was  entered  a  student-at-law  in  the  office 
of  Samuel  D,  Paiker,  Esquire,  the  late  district-attorney  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  with  this  gentleman  he  remained  until  the  year  before  his  admis- 
sion to  the  state  courts  as  a  practitioner,  in  1818,  and  completed  his 
course  of  study  with  the  late  Thomas  O.  Selfridgc,  Esquire,  with  whom 
he  afterwards  continued,  and,  in  cases  from  that  office,  was  retained  as 
junior  counsel.  His  straitened  circumstances  required  his  entire  eflbrts 
to  maintain  himself,  being  a  young  man  with  no  other  means  than  his 
own  professional  assiduity.  Aware  of  his  position,  and  revolting  at  the 
thought  of  leaning  on  the  scanty  means  of  his  widowed  mother,  whose 
numerous  family  required  all  her  rigid  economy,  from  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  obtained  a  livelihood  for  himself,  and  did  what  was  in  his  power  to  aid 
her  to  bring  up  her  younger  and  dependent  children.  Having  passed 
through  the  usual  stages  of  professional  advancement  prescribed  by 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  and  being  retained  in  a  cause  of  some 
importance  by  a  public  institution  in  Hartford,  involving  principles  of 
new  impression  as  well  as  a  large  amount,  which  originated  in  a  fraudu- 
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lent  assignment,  as  was  then  supposed,  with  eminent  counsel  on  both 
sides,  ill  1820,  he  was  admitted  a  counselor  at  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  case,  although  decided  adversely  against  the 
clients  of  Mr.  Parker,  was  a  leading  case,  being  one  of  fust  impression, 
and  the  clients  of  Mr.  Parker  were  satisfied  with  his  professional  dili- 
gence and  attention,  and  afterwards  recommended  to  his  care  others, 
who  consulted  and  employed  him  in  cases  very  similar,  involving  ques- 
tions which  afterwards  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  decision  alluded  to.  By  excessive  application  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession,  he  contracted  a  disease,  which  seemed  to  forbid  a 
continuance  of  his  professional  labors.  During  the  intervals  of  profes- 
sional duties,  he  was  a  contributor  to  several  literary  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  several  offices  of  emolument  w^ere  profiered  him,  which  his 
health  required  him  to  decline.  For  several  years  a  strict  regimen 
was  enjoined  him  by  his  medical  advisers,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
most  abstemious  diet  and  exact  regimens  were  adopted,  it  was  found 
that  an  entire  omission  of  professional  and  sedentary  employment  be- 
came indispensable.  A  residence  in  a  southern  climate  was  recom- 
mended, and  he  left  his  native  city,  in  a  sailing-ship,  for  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  in  January,  with,  as  he  then  supposed,  little  hope  of  a 
return.  The  voyage  was  tempestuous,  and  the  vessel  had  a  passage  of 
fifteen  days,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  the  gulf-stream,  during 
which  a  continual  storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  rendered  the  ves- 
sel in  a  perilous  condition.  At  that  time,  it  was  usual  with  large  ves- 
sels, bound  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  extreme  southern  ports,  to 
cross  the  gulf  and  to  make  the  southing  on  the  outside  of  it,  thereby 
avoiding  the  dangerous  navigation  of  approaching  the  land  near  Frying- 
pan  Shoals  or  Cape  Hatteras.  This  voyage,  and  the  milder  skies  of  a 
southern  latitude,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir ; 
and  although,  at  the  time  of  his  embarkation,  he  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme debility,  and  hardly  able  to  walk  without  aid,  the  effort  of  brac- 
ing himself  to  meet  the  dangers  of  a  sea  voy.age  seemed  to  rally  his 
energies,  and  was  the  means  of  his  convalescence.  In  Charleston  and 
in  Savannah,  whither  he  extended  his  tour,  he  was  received  with  the 
well-known  hospitality  for  which  the  citizens  of  those  states  are  renown- 
ed, and  was  introduced  to  the  society  of  public  men,  to  whom  his  in- 
troductory letters  gave  him  access.  The  genial  air  of  the  climate  ren- 
dered his  strength  sufficient  to  travel  homeward  by  land.  His  letters 
introductory  were  unsolicited,  and  were  from  individuals  of  the  first  rank, 
on  whom  his  diffidence  would  have  deterred  him  from  calling.  They 
contained  orders  for  unlimited  credit,  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  corres- 
pondents called  upon  him  in  the  expectation  that  his  drafts  would  have 
been  to  a  large  amount.  He,  however,  did  not  have  occasion  for  the  use 
of  any  further  funds  than  he  had  taken  with  him.  The  good  intentions  of 
his  friends  had  preceded  his  arrival,  as  he  was  surprised  that  they  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  their  money  and  credit.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Parker 
was  too  active,  and  his  sense  of  obligation  too  keen,  to  remain  unem- 
ployed, and,  from  a  conscientious  duty  to  himself,  he  scorned  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness.  On  his  return  home  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a 
lawyer,  and  in  182G  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac 
Stephens,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  extensive 
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intercourse  in  Virginia,  and  for  his  public  spirit  and  philanthropy  at 
home.  The  benevolence  of  this  gentleman  in  enterprises  of  a  public 
nature,  and  his  helping  and  encouraging  hand  to  young  men  who  ex- 
hibited a  proper  respect  for  themselves  by  attention  and  engagements  in 
mercantile  enterprises,  has  made  his  name  conspicuous  among  the 
commercial  community  of  his  adopted  place.  The  mental  accomplish- 
ments of  this  lady,  with  her  acknowledged  personal  attractions,  contribut- 
ed, in  no  small  degree,  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  hus- 
band ;  for,  although  unambitious  for  the  gaity  of  fashionable  society,  for 
which  she  had  but  little  partiality,  she  soon  proved  one  "who  was  not 
born  to  blush  unseen,"  and  her  many  admirers  were  surprised  by  the 
announcement  of  the  affianced  one  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her 
hand.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  alliance  to  have  bred  four 
children,  two  of  whom  are  females,  now  married  and  well  settled,  and 
a  son  who  attained  academical  honors  at  Harvard  University,  and  the 
remaining  daughter,  now  in  early  womanhood. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Parker,  who,  it  may  be  remarked, 
never  sought  political  notoriety,  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached.  From  step  to  step  he  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  the  regular  grade  of  municipal  office,  through  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  public  schools,  a  seat  in  the  city  council,  an 
alderman  for  five  years,  during  the  last  of  which  he  was  chosen  chair- 
man, and  as  such  discharged  the  duties  of  mayor  of  the  city,  and  re- 
ceived the  salary  appendant  to  the  office  for  several  months.  While 
absent  on  a  journey,  his  name  was  canvassed  as  candidate  for  that 
office,  and  the  opposing  candidate  was  elected,  by  some  dozen  votes, 
during  the  excitement  of  the  native  American  party. 

The  duties  of  the  legal  profession  are  onerous  to  any  one  who  enjoys 
a  moderate  shareof  practice,  and  more  particularly,  where  the  common 
law  embraces  so  large  a  share  of  the  jui-isprudence  of  the  state,  as  is 
the  case  in  Massachusetts.  The  commerce  of  a  metropolis,  however, 
renders  the  practice  of  the  law,  within  its  precincts,  peculiar  to  the  bar 
and  the  bench  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  no  creditable  exhibition  to  place 
a  country  practitioner  on  a  circuit  which  includes  the  city  practice, 
where  questions  are  of  daily  occurrence  which  necessarily  must  be  local. 
Indeed,  we  are  assured,  that  when  a  member  of  a  circuit  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  held  his  first  session  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  a  cause  of  no 
novel  impression,  where  the  relative  duties  of  master  and  seaman  were 
discussed,  the  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  informed  them,  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  maritime  law,  and  would  not  undertake  to  give 
them  any  instructions  as  to  the  rights  of  either  party,  and  it  was  their 
province,  under  such  circumstances,  to  return  such  a  verdict  as  their 
discretion  might  dictate.  By  the  assiduity  and  close  application  to  the 
cares  of  his  profession,  the  symptoms  of  his  former  complaint  re-ap- 
peared, which  admonished  Mr.  Parker  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change  in  his  pursuits.  He  supposed  himself  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  his  complaint,  that  he  could  mitigate,  if  not  subdue, 
its  attacks,  by  closely  watching  his  diet  and  adopting  a  regimen  which 
seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  attention  due  at  business  hours,  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duties  to  his  clients.  Under  these  circumstances, 
active  life  suggested  to  him  the  only  terms  which  would  probably  relieve 
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the  inroads  of  disease.     A  proposal  was  made  to  him  by  both  partners  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  his  father-in-law,  to  become  an  associate  in  the 
concern.     This  proposal  being  duly  considered,  he  determined  to  accept, 
and  accordingly  he  entered  upon  a  mercantile  career  in  March,  1833. 
The  transactions  of  the  firm  were  large  as  well  as  extensive,  and   the 
financial  branch  of  the  business  was  assigned  to  him.     The  commercial 
embarrassments  of  1836  and  1837  proved  a  severe  check  to  the  mer- 
cantile community,  and,  in  a  commission  house,  where  large  advances 
had   been  made  upon  shipments,  which  must  necessarily  remain   on 
hand,  or  must  have  been  disposed  of  at  prices  ruinous  to  shipper  and 
consignee,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  joint  inter- 
est with  firmness  and  safety  ;   and  while  others  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  exorbitant  terms  for  means  to  sustain  their  operations,  the  affiiirs  of 
this  house  were  conducted  with  apparent  ease,  and  with  but  little  appre- 
hension.    While  their  negotiated  paper  was  returned  upon  their  hands, 
they  were  compelled  to  sustain  others  who  had  no  claim  to  their  aid, 
and  from  the  known  character  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  on  account 
of  their  firmness  and  promptitude,  they  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  they  were  connected.     Mr.  Parker  remained  a  partner 
in  this  connection  until  the  death  of  the  senior  partner,  a  period  of  about 
six  years,  when  the  connection  expired  by  its  own  limitation.     Having 
the  affairs  of  the  family  on  his  hands,  he  retired  from  further  mercantile 
operations  until  the  affairs  of  the  late  partnership  were  adjusted,  and 
the  family  of  his   wife  were  in  a  position  not  to  require  mercantile 
aid. 

In  April,  1844,  Mr.  Parker  w-ent  to  Europe,  having  been  entrusted 
■with  government  dispatches  to  the  United  States  minister  at  the  court 
of  St.  James  ;  thence  with  his  wife  he  made  a  tour  through  the  conti- 
nent by  way  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Rhine,  to  Belgium, 
and  returned  through  France  to  England,  whence  he  visited  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  On  his  return,  in  1845,  he  was  again  solicited 
by  his  constituents  to  take  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  city 
government,  and  was  elected  senior  alderman,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  The  many  important  trusts  which  this  apparently  in- 
considerable office  involves  require  not  only  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion but  also  an  impartial  discharge  of  duty  amid  conflicting  interests. 
He  was  president  of  several  committees,  to  whom  are  committed  the 
disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
also  a  committee  of  superintendence  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasury  itself, 
from  which  millions  were  annually  issued.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  public  lunatic  hosj^ital  for  several 
years.  In  this  latter  institution  Mr.  Parker  felt  a  warm  interest,  and  as 
a  means  of  extensive  charity,  as  well  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  phil- 
anthropy, he  devoted  much  time  to  its  management  and  direction. 
Persuaded,  by  closely  investigating  the  causes  of  the  malady  of  the 
inmates,  that  in  most  cases  physical  rather  than  moral  causes  produced 
the  state  in  which  the  patients  were  found,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  remedial  treatment  under  such  a  belief,  and  the  treatment,  in  many 
cases,  effected  a  restoration  of  the  patient  to  his  reason  and  his  friends. 
Tlie  statistics  and  reports  made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  city  government 
proved  the  fact,  and  although  many  remained  for  years,  who  had  been 
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deemed  incurable,  and  were  afterwards  relieved,  yet  in  the  majority  of 
cases  physical  remedies  were  found  to  have  produced  a  permanent  cure. 
We  can  hardly  imayiue  a  greater  sphere  of  utility  than  to  relieve  the 
poor,  the  abandoned  and  friendless,  from  the  effects  of  a  malady  which 
ranks  in  the  catalogue  of  human  infirmities  as  the  most  deplorable. 
During  this  period  (1846)  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature.  The  duties  of  legislative  committees  are  laborious,  and  some- 
what irksome.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of 
legislative  preliminaries  it  will  afford  no  great  information  to  det  lil  the 
fact,  that  one  or  two  members  of  a  committee  generally  determine 
questions  of  moment,  and  the  report  is  then  entrusted  to  the  master, 
spirits  of  the  assembly,  and  in  ordinary  cases  bills  may  be  carried  in 
both  houses  as  it  were  sub  silentio.  Mr.  Parker  was  placed  on  com- 
mittees of  importance  on  towns,  assessment  of  taxes,  and  subjects  re- 
lating to  banks,  and  by  diligence  and  searching  investigation  reported 
bills  which  now  remain  in  the  statute  book  permanent  laws.  Holding 
office  simultaneously  in  the  municipal  government,  subjects  requiring 
legislative  action,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  city  were  involved,  were 
committed  to  him,  and  the  result  was,  the  objects  in  view  in  behalf  of 
the  city  were  attained. 

During  the  period  alluded  to,  the  great  question  of  the  introduction 
of  pure  water  into  the  city  of  Boston  was  agitated,  and  Mr  Parker  was 
a  member  of  the  committee,  for  several  years,  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject. The  distance  through  which  the  only  abundant  source  of  supply 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  large  expenditure  which  the  estimated  cost 
required,  was  an  obstacle  which  embarrassed  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  citizens,  who  were  eminent  as  civilians  and  promi- 
nent as  capitalists.  For,  although  it  was  contemplated  as  a  corporate 
undertaking  of  the  city,  the  powers  which  the  municipality  possessed 
were  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  The  course  of 
the  survey  was  directed  through  valuable  farms,  and  over  rivers,  which 
it  required  legislative  authority  to  sanction,  and  it  proved  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  necessity  of  the  city  required,  that  exorbitant  prices  were 
affixed  by  those  proprietors  whose  permission  was  to  be  first  obtained. 
It  was  also  found  that  adverse  interests  were  at  stake  in  prescribing  the 
location  ;  and,  as  an  alternative,  other  sources  of  supply  were  suggested 
and  strongly  advocated.  Spot  Pond,  Charles  River,  the  Merrimac,  and 
others  were  advocated,  and  the  popular  predilection  in  favor  of  these 
places  was  exhibited.  The  only  one,  however,  which  was  finally 
adopted,  proved  the  proper  source,  and  the  committee  met  with  many 
and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  their  task.  The  relative 
merits  of  each  underwent  severe  scrutiny,  and  were  the  subjects  and 
theme  of  many  voluminous  pamphlets  and  public  journals,  and  probably 
the  city  council  was  not  much  more  unanimous  in  their  discussions. 
in  the  management  of  the  question  before  the  legislative  committee, 
Mr.  Parker  took  a  prominent  part,  being  then  the  senior  alderman,  and 
had  a  directing  voice ;  and  although  the  matter  was  to  be  consummated 
under  a  succeeding  administration,  his  efforts  were  influential  in  its 
final  accomplishment.  To  the  exertions  of  the  pioneers  of  this  ex- 
tensive work  are  the  citizens  of  Boston  indebted  for  the  fruits  of  its  ac- 
complishment, the  advantage  and  benefits  of  which  future  generations 
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will  acknowledge  and  appreciate.  To  the  curious  of  the  present  day 
the  arguments  and  prophetic  predictions  which  the  authors  of  those 
volumes  adduced  in  opposing  this  useful  enterprise  will  appear  strange 
and  illogical,  and  it  may  afford  much  diversion  to  perceive  how  the 
minds  of  sensible  and  discreet  individuals  may  be  misled,  and  by  how 
dim  a  medium  their  intellectual  vision  was  obscured  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Cochituate  water  into  the  metropolis  of  New-England. 

The  question  of  itself  had  but  a  local  application,  and  would  hardly 
afford  interest  to  those  who  are  remote  from  its  locality;  yet  it  will  ex- 
hibit, in  strong  terms,  how  flillacious  is  the  judgment  of  prominent 
men,  even  when  the  mind  is  imswayed  by  self  interest,  or  unbiassed  by 
popular  opinion.     Upon  a  recurrence  to  two  incidents  this  will  be  more 
plainly  revealed.     Upon  an  untimely  visit  during  the  month  of  August 
or  September,  Spot  Pond,  one  of  the  localities  selected  and  strongly 
adTOcated,  was  visited  by  the  city  council,  and  its  bed  was  found  nearly 
dry,  and  the  stream  of  Charles  River  was  fed,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  contemplated  aqueduct,  by  tributaries,  into  which  the  back  water  of 
paper-viills^  dye-houses,  and  water-closets^  were  flushed.  Still  more  strange, 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  first  impressions, 
it  was  found  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  city,  and 
who  has  received  much  of  the  credit  for  the  present  valuable  selection  for 
supply,  strongly  opposed  it  as  too  capacious  and  expensive.      The  un- 
dertaking, at  length,  was  accomplished,  and  by  means  which  no  one  will 
doubt  were  fairly  effected,  but  which,  at  the  time,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  reveal  in  an  uninformed  popular  excitement,  not  conversant  with  the 
details  and  obstacles  which  lay  in  its  way.      So  strong  were  the  rea- 
sons which  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  the  committee,  that  it  was  de- 
termined, at  all  events,  to  secure  the  site  of  the  proprietor ;  and  Mr. 
Parker,  who  then  had  declined  further  office  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, was  employed  to  obtain  the  refusal  of  the  premises,  under  the 
assurance  that  the  bargain  would  be  ratified  by  the  proper  authority. 
This  was  effected,  and  the  ample  and  permanent  supply  was  obtained. 
On  the  visit  of  President  Tyler,  and  also  of  President  Polk,  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Parker  was  delegated  by  the  city  government  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  go  to  New-York  to  receive  them  and  conduct  them 
thither.      The  private  affairs  of  Mr.  Parker  having  been  somewhat  ne- 
glected by  his  numerous  public  avocations,  he  determined  to  relinquish 
further  participation  in  them.    The  first  duty,  previously  to  the  decease 
of  his  mother,  who  survived  her  ninetieth  year,  was  to  effect  a  sale  of  the 
paternal  mansion — a  tract  of  land,  with  the  mansion-house,  in  a  central 
part  of  the  city.     To  this  place  of  their  birth  there  was  attached  a  rev- 
erence which  would  have  deterred  the  members  of  the  fomily  from  j^art- 
ing  with  a  relic  which  had  created  so  many  pleasant  and  profitable  as- 
sociations.     It  was  the  annual  rendezvous  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of 
New-England,  and  had  received  into  its  hospitable  threshold  the  poor 
and  friendless  of  every  rank  and  degree,  without  regard  to  sect  or  party. 
In  early  life  it  was  the  practice  of  the  clergy  to  associate  with  more  cor- 
diality than  is  done  at  present,  when  the  dogmas  of  theological  contro- 
versy are  more  rank  and  acrimonious,  and  the  shades  of  creeds  are  more 
exactly  defined.    It  was  then  that  the  social  circle  possessed  its  charms, 
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fearless  of  assault  upon  questions  of  biblical  erudition.  Still,  as  the 
succeeding  generation  had  outgrown  these  associations,  which  had  been 
blended  by  their  parents  into  tradition,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dis- 
pose of  the  estate,  and  this  was  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir.  His  desire  was  that  some,  public  institution  should  be 
erected  on  its  foundation,  and  by  his  influence  this  object  was  attained. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  Latin  Grammar  School- 
house,  and  now  that  edifice  stands  on  the  site.  The  requisitions  of  this 
seminary  are  eminent,  and  those  of  its  pupils  who  have  passed  through 
its  academical  course  stand  in  no  need  of  encomium  or  eulogy.  It  has  fur- 
nished to  the  University  of  Cambridge  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  and  can  number  among  its  pupils  some  of  the  most  erudite 
scholars  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Parker  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many  public  institutions,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  director,  trustee,  and  treasurer.  He  was  elected, 
some  short  period  since,  president  of  an  insurance  company  in  Boston, 
which  office  he  held  a  year;  but,  finding  the  duties  such  as  required 
more  time  and  attention  than  could  be  devoted  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  it,  he  preferred  relinquishing  its  emoluments,  rather  than  as- 
sume more  than  he  could  discharge  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  others. 
His  office  of  president  of  a  bank,  which  he  has  held  since  its  commence- 
ment, with  several  private  trusts,  gives  him  full  employment  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  financial  abilities.  It  has  always  been  a  principle  which  he 
has  prescribed  for  himself  not  to  attempt  an  undertaking  which  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish. 
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JOSIAH  BRIGHAM,  ESQ., 

OF  QUINCV,  MASSACHUSETTS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  QUINCY  STONE  BANK. 

From  the  town  which  has  been  rendered  illustrious  as  the  birth-place 
and  residence  of  two  presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  Adamses, 
father  and  son,  and  of  John  Hancock,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  the  patriot, 
we  present  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch.  Mr.  Brigham,  for  his 
fidelity  and  success  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  other  trusts,  through 
nearly  half  a  century,  is  entitled  to  a  notice  in  these  pages. 

We  find  early  mention  of  the  family  in  England.  Nicholas  Brigham, 
it  appears,  who  died  in  1559,  was  a  native  of  Oxfordshire ;  educated  at 
Harthall  and  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  He  was  eminent  not  only 
as  a  lawyer  but  as  a  poet  and  an  author,  and  was  so  partial  to  Chaucer 
that  he  removed  his  remains  to  the  south  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  he  erected  a  monument  to  his  fame. 

Thomas  Brigham,  supposed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Brighams 
in  this  country,  came  from  England  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  his  wife, 
(Mercie  Herd,)  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  about  1634.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  made  freeman  in  1637.  One  son,  Thomas,  accom- 
panied him.  Two  others  were  born  at  Cambridge — John,  March  9, 
1644,  and  Samuel  in  1652.  The  fiither  died  there,  January  8,  1653. 
The  widow  and  her  children  next  appear  in  Sudbury,  where  she  married 
Edmund  Rice,  March  1,  1655.  They  removed  to  Marlborough,  where 
he  died.  May  1663.  His  widow  then  married  William  Hunt,  in 
1664.  He  died  in  Marlborough,  October,  1667  ;  and  she  (his  wido%y) 
died  December  23,  1693. 

Thomas,  the  elder  of  three  brothers,  "  married  Mary,  his  wife,"  so 
runs  the  record,  December  27,  1665.  They  had  three  sons,  Nathan, 
David,  and  Silas.  David  married  Mary  Newton,  and  by  her  had  one 
daughter  and  two  sons,  Jonas,  born  1716,  and  Levi,  born  1717.  Levi 
(Col.)  married  Susanna  Grout,  of  Watertown,  June  6,  1745.  They 
were  the  grand-parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  died  in  1787, 
aged  70,  and  his  widow  in  1816,  aged  96  years. 

They  had  eight  children.  Levi,  born  1746,  settled  in  Fitzwilliam, 
New-Hampshire.  Joseph,  born  1747,  who  was  suddenly  killed  by  a 
fall,  1760.  Elijah,  born  1750,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1778, 
and  engaged  in  trade  at  Westborough  with  Breck  Parkman.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Massachusetts.  He  was  for  several  years  representative  in  Con- 
gress ;  and,  while  a  member  of  the  house,  died  suddenly  at  Washing- 
ton from  an  affection  of  the  croup,  February  22,  1816,  aged  GQ.  Josiah, 
born  1753,  physician  in  Westborough,  and  died  1788.  Susanna,  born 
1754,  wife  to  Breck  Parkman.  Winslow,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  was  born  at  Northborough,  1756,  and  died  there,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1837,  aged  81  years.  His  widow,  a  worthy  and  much  esteemed 
woman,  died  there  February  7,  1847.  at  the  age  of  90.  Mindwell, 
born  1760  and  died  1784,  and  Anna,  born  1763  and  died  1790,  com- 
plete the  list. 
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Winslow,  the  sixth  child,  married  Alice  Gushing,  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Job  Gushing,  of  Shrewsbury.  Their  children,  who  lived  to  grow 
up,  were  Nathaniel,  Alice,  Josiah,  Lucy,  Gushing,  Nancy,  Emery, 
Mindwell,  Lydia,  and  Winslow.     Three  others  died  in  infancy. 

Josiah,  the  fourth  son,  and  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  North- 
borough,  Massachusetts,  September  1,  1788.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  owned  and  occupied  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  valuable 
estates  in  the  town,  on  which  he  had  spent  the  whole  period  of  his  life, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  of  service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
The  same  estate  had  been  owned  and  occupied  by  his  father,  Colonel 
Levi  Brigham,  also  by  his  grandfather,  David  Brigham,  and  also  by  his 
great-grandfather,  Thomas  Brigham,  son  of  the  first  Thomas  who  came 
to  this  country,  as  above  stated.  He,  the  second  Thomas,  about  the 
year  1G05,  took  up  as  common  land,  and  settled  upon  said  estate,  to- 
gether with  other  lands  adjoining  the  same,  comprising  about  500  acres, 
which  now  compose  several  other  separate  estates,  and  all  which,  for 
many  years,  were  owned  by  the  Brighams,  one  of  which  is  that  large 
and  beautiful  farm  in  Westborough,  now  owned  by  the  state,  on  which 
is  located  the  State  Reform  School  for  boys.  The  Brigham  estate  is 
situated  in  front  of  Little  Chauncy  Pond,  on  the  southerly  line,  between 
Northborough  and  Westborough,  adjoining  said  state  farm.  Nathaniel 
an  elder  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  now  owns  the  said  estate. 
It  has  thus  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  family  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  and  through  five  successive  generations.  The  other 
estates  have  all  passed  out  of  the  names. 

Josiah  remained  at  home  till  he  was  21  years  of  age,  enjoying  the 
care  of  virtuous  and  pious  parents.  The  advantages  for  general  edu- 
cation afforded  the  young  at  that  period  were  comparatively  limited, 
and  were  confined  to  a  few  months'  instruction  each  year  in  the  district 
schools.  Agriculture  was  a  favorite  pursuit  with  his  father,  but  for 
this  Josiah  had  little  foncy.  Knowing  that  he  must  depend  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  support,  he  concluded  to  fit  himself  for  teaching 
school,  and  for  this  purpose  was  entered  a  pupil  at  Leicester  Academy. 
In  the  winter  of  1800-10,  he  was  engaged  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  East  Sudbury.  The  same  school  he  taught  the  succeeding 
winter.  In  April  181 1,  he  removed  to  Quincy,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  He  went  there  as  teacher  in  the  only  annual  public  school 
then  in  town,  and  continued  in  the  same  school  three  successive  years. 
In  this  important  and  responsible  office  he  was  very  successful,  having 
qualities  which  won  for  him  alike  the  confidence  of  parents,  and  the  re- 
spect and  good-will  of  his  pupils.  From  boyhood  he  had  been  inclined 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  he  accordingly  relinquished  the  office  of 
school-teacher  in  the  spring  of  1814,  and  engaged  in  trade  at  Quincy. 
Here,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  has  been  thus  employed — the  upright 
and  successful  merchant.  He  married,  November  23,  1814.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Mr  John  Eiske  of  Northborough.  Mr  Fiske  died, 
March  20,  1837,  aged  76.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Abner  Ballou,  a  baptist  clergyman  of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  died 
January  3,  1819,  aged  57  years. 

They  had  five  children,  James  Ballou,  Nathan,  Elizabeth,  John,  and 
Horace  S.      Mrs.  Brigham,  the  only  daughter,  is  a  very  w^orthy  lady. 
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of" strong  mincl,  "but  of  slender  constitution.  She  is  most  faithful  and 
devoted  in  all  domestic  concerns,  industrious  and  energetic  ;  and  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  of  her,  that  "  she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness." 

Mr.  Brigham  has  two  children,  Abigail  Fiske,  born  December,  30, 
1816,  and  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  April  2,  1820.  The  former  married, 
November  10,  1842,  James  A.  Stetson,  M.  D.,  of  Quincy  ;  and  the 
latter  married,  November  4,  1840,  Charles  F.  Baxter,  merchant,  of  the 
firm  of  W.  &  S.  Phipps  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Thus  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Brigham  has  enjoyed  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  resided.  In 
August,  1814,  he  became  associated  with  the  Quincy  Light  Infantry,  an 
ancient  and  respectable  military  company,  then  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Thomas  Tirrell.  This  company  was  drafted  into  the  service  of 
the  country  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  ordered  to 
Boston  on  the  12th  of  September,  1814.  It  was  encamped  at  South 
Boston  with  the  troops  there  stationed  under  the  command  of  General 
Maltby.  Mr.  Brigham  was  with  the  company  through  this  service  ; 
and  in  1823,  having  previously  filled  every  subordinate  office  in  the 
same,  he  was  elected  its  commander.  It  was  one  of  the  best  disciplined 
companies  in  the  state.  In  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Brigham  was  chosen 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  the  first  brigade  in  the  first 
division  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia  ;  but  having  been  several  years  in 
the  service,  he  saw  fit  to  decline  the  honor. 

By  diligence,  and  fidelity,  and  unswerving  integrity,  Mr.  Brigham 
has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  intercourse 
and  dealings.  The  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  has  been  manifested  in 
their  selection  of  him  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  parish  with  which  he  is  connected,  as  clerk,  assessor, 
treasurer,  member  and  chairman  of  the  General  School  Committee. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  trustee  or  director  in  several  moneyed 
institutions,  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Quincy  Canal  Corporation 
from  its  first  organization  in  1825  to  the  present  time,  and  is  at 
this  time  trustee  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Investment  of 
the  Quincy  Savings'  Bank,  and  president  of  the  Quincy  Stone  Bank. 
The  commission  of  justice  of  the  peace  he  first  received  from  Gov- 
ernor Everett.  Possessed  of  excellent  judgment,  he  has  never  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  speculations,  but  confined  himself  principally  to 
the  legitimate  operations  of  his  vocation.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  Israel  W,  Munroe,  a  worthy,  upright,  and  efficient  gentleman, 
has  been  associated  with  him  as  partner  in  trade.  By  personal  appli- 
cation to  business,  by  perseverance,  and  economy,  and  unsullied  honor, 
he  has  acquired  for  the  evening  of  his  life  a  competent  estate.  Amidst 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  commercial  and  civil  life,  he  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  his  religious  obligations.  He  is  never  absent,  fore- 
noon or  afternoon,  from  the  stated  worship  of  the  Sabbath,  and  both 
he  and  his  lady  are  found  at  the  communion-table  of  Christ.  His 
regular  and  temperate  habits  through  life  have  secured  for  him  general 
health  and  vigor  of  constitution.  In  social  intercourse  he  is  frank  and 
affable.  In  manners,  he  well  illustrates  the  Christian  gentleman. 
Through  life  he  has  given  the  constant  weight  of  his  example  to  the 
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cause  of  good  order,  of  sound  morals,  of  virtue  and  piety  in  the  com- 
munity. We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  his  upright  and  successful 
career  to  the  young  men  of  our  country  seeking  the  paths  either  of  mer- 
cantile or  official  trusts  and  preferment.  While  encouraging  them  in 
the  honorable  pursuit  of  wealth  and  outward  reputation,  so  will  it 
especially  teach  them  of  the  only  secure  basis  on  which  outward  repu- 
tation and  success  can  rest — a  character  strong  in  integrity  and  in  that 
fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginnmg  of  wisdom. 
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LEONARD  CHURCH, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEE  BANK,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  biography :  one,  of  men  of  such  eminence 
in  the  political,  literary  or  religious  world  as  to  awaken  the  admiration 
without  inspiring  the  hopefal  emulation  of  the  reader;  the  other,  of 
characters  in  humbler  walks,  whose  success  in  life  may  serve  to  instruct 
and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  most  obscure.  Sketches  of  the  latter  sort, 
though  less  brilliant,  are  often  more  useful.  The  life  of  Normand 
Smith,  the  Hartford  saddler,  will  carry  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  and 
of  sound  Christian  morality  into  the  business  and  bosoms  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  sons  of  toil;  while  the  more  eventful  career  of  a  more 
public  man  may  have  fewer  available  lessons  for  the  masses  of  youth- 
ful aspirants  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of  life.  Let  the  models  for  the 
study  of  young  Americans  be  such  as  they  may  safely  and  hopefully 
imitate,  and  their  power  will  be  none  the  less  that  they  are  not  beyond 
their  reach.  The  great  lesson  to  be  instilled  into  the  youthful  mind  is 
that  of  industry  and  Jideliti/  in  whatever  position  in  life.  The  faithful 
discharge  of  present  duty  in  an  humble  sphere,  is  the  surest  road  to 
promotion.  An  eminent  man,  who  rose  from  obscurity  by  regarding 
this  principle,  was  once  reminded  that  in  his  boyhood  he  had  blacked 
the  boots  of  one  who  was  mean  enough  to  taunt  him  with  his  humble 
origin.  With  perfect  equanimity  he  replied  :  "  Dkhi't  I  do  it  well  P^ 
Here  lies  the  clue  to  wealth,  fame — all  that  is  worth  seeking  in  this 
life,  and  perhaps  all  that  is  valuable  in  immortal  hopes.  The  following 
brief  sketch  will  illustrate  this  thought: 

Leonard  Church,  the  successful  merchant,  manufacturer  and  banker, 
was  born  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  18th,  1800.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Samuel  Church,  a  paper  manufacturer.  His  father's 
family,  consisting  of  nine  children,  removed  in  1806  to  Lee,  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  which  was  at  that  period  the  far  west.  He 
erected  the  first  paper-mill  built  in  the  county  on  the  spot  still  occu- 
pied by  the  widely-known  firm  of  Owen  and  Hulbert.  Since  that  time 
Lee  has  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  centres  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  containing  twenty-one  paper  mills, 
including  the  largest  in  this  country.  Mr.  Church,  senior,  was  a  man 
of  great  modesty,  industry  and  uprightness,  and  his  example  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  lived  a  life  of  usefulness  and  died  in  1844,  at  peace  with 
all  men  and  with  his  Maker,  at  the  house  of  his  son  Giles,  Ogden, 
N.  Y.,  aged  84  years.  Mrs.  Church  was  a  woman  of  unusual  energy 
of  character,  and  in  the  training  of  her  household,  sought  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  foundations  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  She  lived  to  witness  the  fruits  of  her  ma- 
ternal fidelity,  and  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  71  years. 

Leonard  continued  under  the  paternal  roof  till  1817,  when  he  com- 
menced his  clerkship  with  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  the  first  mer- 
chant in  the  town  of  Ogden,  N.  Y.     At  that  period  there  were  but  two 
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framed  houses  in  the  town,  and  a  room  ui  one  of  these  served  as  the 
store.  The  terms  of  his  engagement  were  that,  besides  his  board,  he 
was  to  receive  the  full  sum  o^Jifteen  dollars  for  his  first  year's  services! 
From  his  salary  he  must  pro2ure  his  clothing,  furnishing  a  lesson  of 
economy  which  was  not  lost  in  after  life.  Soon  after  his  clerkship  be- 
gan, his  brother  threw  the  whole  management  of  the  concern  upon  the 
young  lad,  while  he  went  to  New-York  to  replenish  his  stock.  It  re- 
quired an  absence  of  four  weeks,  in  the  days  of  lumber  wagons  and 
corduroy  roads,  to  accomplish  the  task  of  a  couple  of  days  in  our  own 
times.  Then  it  took  the  six-horse  teams  some  six  weeks  to  go  to 
Albany  and  back  with  the  goods.  Durir^g  the  absence  of  the  brother 
the  clerk  was  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  a  new  store,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  new  stock.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  a  new 
place,  and  with  the  new  duties  of  a  merchant  and  an  architect,  his 
powers  were  put  to  the  test ;  but  with  the  promptness  and  fidelity  which 
have  characterized  his  subsequent  life,  the  thing  was  done,  and  "  done 
welir 

It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that  the  brother  with  whom  this 
clerkship  was  served,  who  commenced  his  business  in  western  New- 
York  without  a  dollar  of  personal  capital,  died  at  Rochester,  in  1850, 
leaving  an  estate  inventoried  at  more  than  $200,000.  He  was  a  man 
of  principle,  energy  and  liberality. 

Returning  to  Lee,  in  1819,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father,  and  with 
the  aid  of  an  elder  brother  residing  at  Hartford,  he  commenced  mer- 
cantile life.  His  services  were  considered  as  an  offset  to  the  small 
capital  furnished  by  his  brother,  and  the  profits  of  the  concern  were 
shared  jointly.  In  December,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  made  his  first 
trip  to  New-York  to  purchase  his  stock  in  trade.  The  passage  of  three 
days  was  made  in  a  sloop  from  Hudson.  It  can  now  be  made  in  three 
hours.  He  examined  the  market  Avith  all  the  care  that  should  charac- 
terize a  first  independent  enterprise.  His  money  all  expended  and  his 
assortment  completed,  he  returned,  compared  his  bills  and  began  a  suc- 
cessful traffic.  He  has  often  remarked  that  his  first  purchase  was  the 
best  and  most  judicious  of  his  life. 

About  one  year  after  this  beginning,  he  purchased  a  small  paper- 
mill,  which  was  successfully  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  bank- 
note paper.  In  1826  he  bought  another  paper-mill.  Meanwhile  his 
mercantile  business  prospered.  He  kept  but  a  single  clerk,  and  for 
many  years  he  had  the  general  supervision  of  his  mills,  purchased  all  the 
stock,  made  all  the  sales,  and  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  closed, 
posted  all  his  books. 

In  1829,  he  erected  a  large  mill  for  fine  paper,  which  is  still  run  by 
Platner  and  Smith.  While  this  was  in  progress  a  new  article  of 
ladies'  gear,  called  the  Navarino  bonnet,  came  into  fashion,  imported 
at  large  prices  from  the  old  world.  It  was  made  of  paper.  With  his 
accustomed  foresight  and  promptness  this  new  placer  was  worked,  with 
more  than  California  success.  He  set  Robert  Hoe  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  copper  plates  for  tasteful  patterns ;  established  a  steam-mill 
in  New-York,  and  commenced  making  Navarinos  by  the  thousand. 
Finding  water  power  most  available,  his  establishment  was  transferred 
to  Lee,  and  two  of  his  paper-mills  were  driven  on  this  single  article,  turn- 
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Ing  out  two  or  three  thousand  bonnets  daily.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
until  the  fashion  changed,  he  accommodated  the  dealers  in  bonnets  at 
the  market  price,  which  bore  a  strange  proportion  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article.  The  net  profits  of  this  single  enterprise  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  a  very  considerable  fortune.  In  1846  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
last  mill  he  erected,  and  closed  his  connection  with  that  branch  of 
business. 

In  1844  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Lee  bank,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  director  for  ten  years,  and  has  continued  in  that  office  till  the 
present  time,  with  eminent  skill  and  success,  [t  is  enough  to  say  that 
under  his  prudent  management  that  institution  has  not  lost  a  dollar  in 
bad  debts  during  the  last  nine  years. 

Mr.  Church  has  shrunk  from  political  life.  He  was,  however,  re- 
turned to  the  state  legislature  for  the  years  1839  and  '40,  and  accepted 
the  appointment  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  1846. 

He  is  an  exemplary  and  influential  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  a  generous  friend  of  literary  and  benevolent  institutions. 

A  few  simple  principles  lay  open  the  secret  of  his  successful  career. 
They  will  serve  for  all  who  are  entering  on  a  business  life. 

1.  Strict  integrity.     Doing  right  is  the  way  to  do  well. 

2.  Diligence  and  fidelity  in  every  trust.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  forecasted  the  honorable  result,  when  Mr.  C's.  character  had 
passed  the  first  test  at  Ogden.  '"  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness :  he  shall  stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men." 

3.  PromiHness  and  decision  in  action,  He  has  seized  the  golden  op- 
portunities of  life  as  they  have  presented  themselves  ;  and  while  others 
have  mused,  he  has  acted.  Such  a  thing  as  a  protested  note  or  a  suit  at 
law  cannot  be  found  in  all  his  business  history.  Alas,  that  they  should 
ever  needlessly  mar  the  fortunes  and  the  peace  of  men ! 

4.  Strict  economy.  Not  parsimonious  and  niggardly ;  that  makes 
misers  of  the  wealthy.  But  by  carefully  ascertaining  every  year  the 
gains  of  the  year,  and  always  bringing  the  expenditure  within  the  pro- 
fits, will  render  accumulation  certain  if  not  rapid. 

A  regard  to  such  principles  has  enabled  Mr.  Church  to  amass  all  of 
wealth  that  heart  can  wish;  and  still  higher  principles  seem  likely  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  his  fortune  in  a  way  to  make  him  a  bene- 
factor to  his  race. 
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HON.  PLINY  MERRICK, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Merrick  is  a  descendant  from  a  family  of  English  emigrants, 
who  came  to  this  country  soon  after  the  handing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth.  His  ancestor,  Thomas  Merrick,  arrived  here  about  the 
year  1G30,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Springfield, 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  where  he  is  known  to  have  resided  in  1636, 
and  until  his  death,  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards.  His  descendants  are 
numerous  and  respectable.  Many  of  them  still  dwell  in  the  valley  ot 
the  Connecticut,  near  the  location  he  selected  for  his  residence,  while 
others  have  found  homes  in  different  and.  distant  states  of  the  Union. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Merrick  was  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 
He  established  himself  at  Brookfield,  a  pleasant  village,  situate  nearly 
midway  between  Springfield  and  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous 
agricultural  community.  He  was  a  good  lawyer  ;  but  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, more  than  his  professional  ability,  gave  him  title  to  the  respect 
he  possessed.  He  died  before  his  son  had  completed  his  collegiate 
education. 

Mr.  Merrick  was  born  in  Brookfield  in  1794,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1814.  He  maintained  there  a  good  reputation 
for  talents  and  scholarship,  in  a  class  of  which  Professor  Walkgr,  of 
Cambridge,  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  and  others  well  known 
in  their  respective  avocations,  were  members.  Immediately  after  leav- 
ing college,  he  entered  the  office  of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  lawyers  of  Massachusetts,  as  a 
student,  and  continued  under  his  tuition  until  his  admission  to  the  courts 
as  an  attorney  in  1817.  His  subsequent  life  has  been  given  almost 
exclusively  to  his  profession. 

He  brought  to  the  bar  qualities  which,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to 
command  success.  A  quick,  clear,  vigorous  mind,  well  trained  and 
enlarged  by  liberal  culture — generous  and  manly  aims — graceful  and 
winning  manners— a  love  of  justice,  and  a  thorough  detestation  of  every 
species  of  craft,  low  cunning,  and  fraud,  could  not  fail  to  be  ultimately 
appreciated  and  rewarded  by  an  intelligent  community. 

He  commenced  his  professional  practice  in  Woz'cester,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  considerable  indebtedness,  which  had  been  incurred  in  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  and  from  which  it  cost  him  the  struggle  of 
several  years  to  extricate  himself.  But  he  never  despaired,  and  was 
never  unmindful  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  duties  to  discharge 
the  pecuniary  obligations  he  was  under  to  those  whose  kindness  had 
affbrded  him  assistance.  Anxious  to  make  this  return,  but  not  meeting 
with  the  immediate  encouragement  at  Worcester  which  would  enable 
him  to  effect  it  so  early  as  he  desired,  he  removed,  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving his  condition,  to  the  county  of  Bristol.  He  remained  there 
until  1824,  being  apart  of  the  intermediate  time  a  law  partner  of  Gov. 
Marcus  Morton.  He  then  returned  to  Worcester,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided. 
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During  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life  his  business  was  incon- 
siderable, and  his  prospects  were  apparently  unpromising  ;  but,  though 
he  felt  some  solicitude  for  the  future,  he  never  gave  way  to  idle  de- 
spondency, nor  once  thought  of  being  diverted  from  the  course  he  had 
resolved  to  pursue.  He  had  leisure  for  study,  for  observation,  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  practical  knowledge,  and  he  used  it  with  a  wise  fore- 
cast. In  these  years  of  apparent  failure,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
higher  and  wider  success  than  that  which  results  in  mere  accumulation 
of  gain  and  profit.  While  diligently  seeking  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  the  law,  he  did  not  neglect  more  graceful  and  gener- 
ous studies ;  nor  in  the  seclusion  of  study  did  he  forget  to  qualify  him- 
self for  a  life  of  activity  and  business,  by  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge 
of  men  and  the  affairs  of  society. 

Very  early  after  his  return  to  Worcester  a  great  change  occurred  in 
tiis  circumstances,  and  happier  prospects  opened  to  his  exertions.  His 
retainers  were  increased,  his  engagements  multiplied,  and  his  rise  from 
that  period  was  marked  and  rapid.  He  entered  then  into  the  higher 
walks  of  his  profession  as  a  counselor  and  advocate.  He  had  now 
ample  use  for  all  the  materials  which  his  previous  diligence  had  col- 
lected ;  and,  almost  at  once,  he  advanced  into  an  extensive  and  varied 
practice ;  limited,  in  fact,  only  by  his  capacity  of  labor  and  power  of 
endurance.  It  frequently  occurred  that  he  was  employed  as  senior 
counsel  in  every  cause  that  was  tried  at  the  terms  of  the  courts  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  He  was  retained  also  in  important  causes  in 
other  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  occasionally  also  in  the  neigh- 
Doring  states  of  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island.  His 
habits  of  business  had  become  thoroughly  regulated,  his  perceptions 
were  rapid,  and  his  application  close,  constant,  and  unremitting.  It 
was  by  these  means  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  multifarious  en- 
gagements in  which  he  was  employed  to  a  prosperous  issue.  He 
derived  no  advantage  from  any  system  of  division  of  labor,  for  in  pro- 
fessional practice  in  the  interior  counties  of  Massachusetts  no  such 
division  was  known.  The  advocate  was  there  required  not  only  to  be 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  law  in  its  various  departments,  but  to  be 
capable  also  of  adapting  himself  to  the  management  of  the  minutest 
details  of  proceeding  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  preliminary  preparation 
for  trial.  To  meet  every  exigency  without  faltering  or  hesitation — to 
do  all  that  is  rapidly  and  continually  flilling  upon  his  hands  with  con- 
summate tact  and  ability — and  to  add  to  the  work  the  charm  of 
eloquence,  and  the  finish  which  liberal  studies  alone  can  impart — de- 
mands no  trifling  measure  of  original  power,  invigorated  by  the  acquisi- 
tions of  untiring  industrv. 

Such  vigor  of  application  and  such  constancy  of  employment  pro- 
duced their  inevitable  consequences.  Mr.  Merrick  relieved  himself 
from  all  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  succeeded  to  a  position,  not, 
indeed,  of  affluence,  but  of  ease,  of  competency,  and  independence  ;  and, 
what  to  a  generous  mind  is  of  still  higher  gratification,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  friends,  and  sustained  by  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
alike  in  his  personal  and  professional  character. 

While  in  full  private  practice,  he  Avas  appointed  attorney  for  the 
commonwealth  in  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  it  was  divided. 
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He  retained  the  office,  by  successive  appointments,  until  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  bench.  Firm,  but  courteous  and  humane,  intimately 
conversant  with  the  criminal  law,  and  accustomed  to  great  exactness  in 
the  conduct  of  all  his  afthirs,  he  made  an  admirable  prosecuting  officer. 
While  he  forbore  no  labor  and  spared  no  pains  to  fix  upon  the  guilty 
the  legal  penalties  of  transgression,  he  was  never  known  to  press  for  a 
conviction  merely  because  an  accusation  had  been  made,  or  an  indict- 
ment presented.  His  labors  in  this  department  of  the  government,  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  security  of  its  citizens,  were 
rewarded  by  their  constant  and  warmest  approbation. 

In  1843,  Mr.  IMerrick  was  placed  upon  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  which,  in  Massachusetts,  is  invested  with  an  extended 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  which  has  been  adorned  by  some  of 
her  best  jurists.  In  accepting  a  judicial  office,  he  assumed  the  discharge 
of  duties  in  which  the  eminent  advocate  is  by  no  means  always  success- 
ful. But  he  was  not  of  the  number  who  fail ;  he  soon  increased  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  bar.  He  carried  to  the  bench  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  presided  in  his  court  not  only  with  dignity, 
but  with  urbanity  and  kindness.  His  clear  and  discriminating  mind, 
his  ready  perception  of  the  true  issues  to  be  investigated,  his  quick 
analysis,  and  his  happy  faculty  of  laying  everything  clearly  and  plainly 
before  the  jury,  enabled  him  to  execute  his  office  acceptably,  and  very 
early  established  a  high  judicial  reputation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  an  enterprise  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  city  of 
Worcester,  which  had  been  commenced,  but  was  then  laboring  under 
the  severest  depression  and  embarrassment.  He  yielded  somewhat 
reluctantly  to  that  solicitation,  and,  resigning  his  judicial  office,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Rail-road  Company. 
To  the  nevr  species  of  labor  to  which  he  was  thus  called,  he  applied 
himself  with  vigor,  and  evinced  in  it  sound  discretion  and  great  practi- 
cal intelligence.  His  energy,  perseverance  and  personal  influence  over- 
came all  obstacles  in  its  way.  He  carried  forward  the  work  of  the 
corporation,  till  their  road  was  done,  their  buildings  completed,  and 
their  cars  running  on  the  track ;  and  he  then  chose  to  withdraw  from 
the  company,  and  leave  their  operations  to  be  conducted  by  those  who 
had  a  more  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

But  though  he  was  thus  temporarily  diverted  from  his  own  appro 
priate  avocations,  he  was  unwilling  long  to  be  absent  from  those  pursuits 
to  which  it  had  been  his  constant  purpose  to  devote  his  life.  Having 
Drought  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  to  a  prosperous 
termination,  he  turned  again,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  unabated 
power,  to  his  chosen  profession.  His  services  were  promptly  sought 
for  in  the  circle  of  his  former  labors  with  eagerness  and  avidity,  and  he 
w^as  renewing  a  full  career  of  employment  in  the  courts,  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  upon  the  bench  he  had  left.  The  seat  was  tendered  to  him  by 
Gov.  Briggs,  and  was  accepted ;  being  the  only  instance  in  Massachu- 
setts in  which  an  individual  has  been  re-appointed  to  a  judical  office  from 
which  he  had  once  voluntarily  retired.  This  second  appointment  was 
the  more  honorable  to  him,  as  it  was  conferred  by  a  chief  magistrate  to 
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whom,  politically,  as  the  representative  of  the  predominant  party  in  the 
state,  he  had  been  long  and  constantly  opposed. 

Judge  Merrick  has  been  seen  but  little  in  political  life.  The  demo- 
cratic party  with  which  he  is  associated  have  not  often  secured  the  as- 
cendency in  Massachusetts,  and  it  has  not  therefore  been  in  its  power 
to  confer  distinction  upon  its  members  by  party  patronage.  But  he 
has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  political  friends,  who  have  accorded 
to  him  such  manifestations  of  respect  and  attachment  as  a  minority  can 
bestow.  He  has  often  been  their  candidate  for  places  of  trust  and  posts 
of  honor  and  responsibility,  and  under  their  nomination  he  was  elected, 
in  1849,  to  the  Senate  of  the  Commo'iwealth.  As  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  party,  he  occupied  an  important  position  in 
the  legislature,  and  exercised  an  effective  and  salutary  influence  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  Had  he  been  con- 
tinued in  that  sphere  of  action,  valuable  results  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  his  wide  experience  and  judicious  counsels;  but  before  the 
occurrence  of  another  session  of  the  legislature,  he  was  again  in  judicial 
office  under  his  second  appointment. 

It  is  in  his  professional  character,  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  judge,  that 
he  is  chiefly  known,  and  will  be  hereafter  remembered.  As  an  advo- 
cate, he  was  eminently  successful ;  yet  it  was  against  no  feeble  minds 
that  he  achieved  his  distinction  at  the  bar.  Better  lawyers  are  seldom 
seen  in  our  courts  than  John  Davis,  now  a  senator  in  Congress  from 
Massachusetts  ;  and  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  whose  solid  learning  and 
inexhaustible  ingenuity  are  themes  of  praise  wherever  he  is  known.  It 
was  with  such  men  that  he  had  to  contend,  and  he  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  contest.  Always  buoyant  and  indefatigable,  he  never  failed  to 
be  ready  at  the  commencement  of  the  race,  nor  exhibited  flitigue  till  ha 
had  reached  its  close.  One  must  have  heard  his  addresses  to  a  jury, 
fully  to  have  understood  his  merits  as  a  jury  lawyer.  His  approaches 
to  them  were  in  the  gentlest  terms,  and  he  secured  a  lodgment  in  their 
hearts  before  he  began  his  appeal  to  their  understanding.  His  manner 
was  easy  and  graceful ;  fluent  in  his  delivery,  his  voice  was  clear,  rich 
in  its  tones,  and  admirably  modulated.  He  had  a  singular  felicity  in 
the  command  of  language  :  copious  without  redundancy,  the  right  word 
always  fell  in  the  right  place.  He  saw  distinctly  the  point  in  issue 
which  he  was  to  reach,  and  he  went  directly  to  it.  In  grouping  facts, 
seemingly  remote  and  disconnected,  and  in  bringing  them  to  bear  with 
combined  effect  upon  the  designed  end,  his  talent  and  ingenuity  some- 
times seemed  wonderfully  great.  He  reasoned  with  the  caution  and 
closeness  of  a  logician.  But  his  powers  of  persuasion  surpassed  even 
his  force  of  argument ;  and  his  eloquent  and  touching  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  revived  in  his  own  county  the  memory  of  Francis 
Blake — a  brilliant  genius  of  an  earlier  day,  of  whose  superior  merits  too 
little  is  remembered,  and  of  whose  productions  too  few  have  survived 
him  to  ensure  the  durability  of  the  fame  he  deserved. 

Judge  Merrick  has  been  of  counsel  in  many  causes  which  will  have 
a  lasting  remembrance.  But  of  his  forensic  efforts  few  were  ever  re- 
ported, and  no  written  trace  remains  of  arguments  which,  in  the  hour  of 
their  delivery,  held  listening  audiences  in  admiring  attention.     Of  the 
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inconsiderable  number  of  those  which  have  been  preserved,  allusion 
may  be  made  to  his  defence  of  Professor  Webster.  The  report  of  his 
argument  on  that  occasion,  contained  in  the  full  and  accurate  report  of 
the  trial  published  by  George  Bemis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
government,  fully  sustains  the  opinion  expressed  of  it  by  those  who 
were  present  at  its  delivery.  No  criminal  trial  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States  which  attracted  such  universal  attention  or  excited  so 
intense  and  painful  an  interest.  Nor  was  there  ever  one  in  which  coun- 
sel for  the  accused  discharged  their  duty  under  a  pressure  so  severe 
and  terrible.  It  is  impossible  for  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  to 
appreciate  its  force.  They  who  were  spectators,  who  carefully  watched 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  who  felt  as  well  as  saw  the  fatal  character 
of  the  evidence  growing  hourly  in  irresistible  conclusiveness,  witnessed 
also  the  devoted  ability  and  skill  with  which  it  was  met  and  contested. 
They,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  dis- 
criminating citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  bore  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  vigor  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  prosecution  was  resisted  ;  and 
gave  assurances  in  various  ways  to  Judge  Merrick,  that  his  closing  ad- 
dress to  the  jury  was,  under  the  distressing  and  overwhelming  circum- 
stances against  which  he  had  to  contend,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  arguments  ever  heard  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts. 

The  life  of  Judge  Merrick,  as  an  advocate  merely,  is  undoubtedly 
finished.  He  is  now  upon  the  bench  under  his  second  appointment,  en- 
joying the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  the  cordial  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  bar.  By  those  who  are  the  more  immediate  witnesses  of  his 
course  in  that  responsible  station,  a  gratifying  testimonial  has  been  re- 
cently tendered  to  him  ;  and  the  hope  emphatically  expressed,  that  his 
life  and  health  may  be  preserved,  and  the  public  permitted  for  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  judicial  labors. 
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HON.    GEORGE   H.    GORDON, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  those  who  precede  us  on  the  stage  of 
human  life,  the  mind  is  naturally  turned  in  a  train  of  imitation;  and  in 
perusing  the  biographical  sketches  of  those  who  have  pursued  an  even, 
upright  and  honest  course  of  life,  the  youths  of  the  country  will  mark 
out  those  who  may  be  taken  as  guides  and  exemplars  for  their  future 
course,  and  will  be  stimulated  with  an  ardent  desire  to  emulate  them  in 
integrity,  virtue  and  benevolence. 

But  nothing  will  tend  more  to  stimulate  the  young  men  who  have 
adopted  the  law  as  their  profession,  to  untiring  and  virtuous  exertions, 
and  to  arouse  them  from  that  gnawing  lethargy  and  despondency  which 
drive  so  many  to  the  festive  board  and  resorts  of  dissipation,  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  lives  and  history  of  those  who  have  arisen  from 
comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  position  in  society  ;  who  have  ob- 
tained the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  community,  and  by  a  virtuous 
education  and  their  Own  endeavors  have  carved  out  their  path  to  fame 
and  fortune.  The  character  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has  suggested 
these  reflections,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  success  which  attends  a 
correct  walk  of  life. 

George  H,  Gordon  was  born  in  Wilkes  county.  North  Carolina,  at 
a  place  called  the  "  Mulberry  Fields,"  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1801. 
His  father,  Mr.  John  Gordon,  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  George 
Gordon,  a  highly  respectable  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  that  part  of  North  Carolina. 

His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  flimily  of  Herndons,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
They  were  both  distinguished  for  deep  and  earnest  piety,  and,  though 
not  making  the  sacred  ministry  his  profession,  his  fiither  was  a  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  until  his  death.  In  1811,  Mr. 
Gordon  removed  from  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  Maury  county, 
Tennessee,  and  being  in  moderate  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  that 
his  sons  should  work  at  manual  labor,  and  in  performing  the  usual  work 
necessary  in  farming,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  good  old  times,  for 
the  sons  even  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants.  For  several  years 
after  his  father's  settlement  in  Tennessee,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  con- 
tinued to  labor  in  the  field  during  the  cropping  season,  and  in  the 
interim  attended  the  common  country  schools,  and  applied  himself  as- 
siduously to  study.  Possessing  naturally  an  energetic,  active  and  in- 
vestigating mind,  seeking  every  opportunity,  and  anxiously  striving  to 
obtain  useful  knowledge,  he  soon  acquired  a  good  English  education, 
but  being  of  a  light  and  slender  frame,  he  was  unsuited  for  continued 
manual  labor;  he  was,  therefore,  in  1814,  placed  by  his  flither  as  a  clerk 
in  the  store  of  a  respectable  merchant,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
and  from  his  strict  integrity  and  attention  to  business,  he  gained  the 
confidence  and  lasting  friendship  and  esteem  of  his  employer.  In  1817, 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Franklin  Academy,  then  a  flourishing 
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institution  in  Tennessee,  under  the  immediate  control  and  management 
of  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  On  his  return  from  school,  he  found 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  father  considerably  embarrassed,  in  conse- 
quence of  becoming  security  for  others  ;  and  seeing  but  little  prospect 
of  success  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  a  young  man  without  for- 
tune, and  solely  dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  and  as  yet  untried 
talents,  he  at  once  determined  to  seek  a  more  auspicious  field  whereon 
to  commence  the  struggle  of  life.  Therefore,  in  the  fall  of  1820,  with 
but  slender  means,  but  with  a  firm  reliance  on  his  own  industry  and 
energy,  and  a  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to  adhere,  upon  all 
occasions,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  great  principles  of 
honor,  virtue  and  integrity,  which  had  been  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  him,  both  by  precept  and  example,  under  the  paternal  roof, 
he  left  his  home  and  friends  for  what  was  then  considered  a  far  dis- 
tant land. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1820,  he  arrived  at  Woodville,  in  Wilkin- 
son county.  State  of  Mississippi,  then  a  newly-settled  town  with  but 
few  inhabitants.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Woodville,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  deputy-clerk  in  the  courts  at  that  place.     After  he  became 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  clerk's  office,  his  strict  moral  habits, 
open,  frank  manners,  and  close  attention  to  business,  soon  obtained  him 
many  friends,  and  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  esteem  of  many 
of  the  first  citizens   in  the   community;  among  these  were  the  late 
John  P.  Hampton,  then  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mississippi,  and  Joshua  Childs,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  that 
court.     These  gentlemen,  seeing  the  facility  with  which  young  Gordon 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  business  in  the   clerk's  office,  and  his 
prompt  and  correct  manner  of  dispatching  the  various  duties  of  clerk, 
advised  and  urged  him  to  study  law,  offering  him  their  instruction  and 
the  use  of  their  libraries.      This  liberal  offer  could  but  be  regarded  as 
very  flattering  to  a  youth  who  had  so  recently  become  a  settler  among 
strangers.     Yet  kind  and  flattering  as  it  was,  its  acceptance  was  attend 
ed  with  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  for  Mr.  Gordon  being  entirely 
destitute  of  pecuniary  means,  and  having  engaged  to  perform  labor  for 
another  for  a  small   salary,  which  was  necessary  for  his    support,  he 
could  not  think  of  engaging  in  another  pursuit  without  the  assent  and  con- 
currence of  his  employer.  This  he  mentioned  to  Judge  Hampton,  but  the 
Judge  assured  him  there  could  be  no  difficulty  on  that  account,  that  his 
studies  would  interfere  but  very  little  with  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  clerk,  and  that  his  situation  in  the  office  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  learning  the  practical  part  of  the  law,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  be  well  understood  by  the  successful  practitioner.     Upon 
communicating  the  proposal  alluded  to,  to  his  employer,  the  late  Isaac 
Dillahunty,  then  clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  County  Courts  at  Woodville, 
and  asking  his  advice  on  the  subject,  he  not  only  sanctioned  it,  but  ad- 
vised its  acceptance  without  hesitation,  at  the  same  time  assuring  Mr. 
Gordon  that  he  should  have  his  aid  and  assistance  in  any  way  he  might 
liave  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  it.     This  generous  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Dillahunty  determined  Mr.  Gordon  to  accept  the  offer,  and  he  imme- 
diately commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  attending  through  the  busi- 
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ness  hours  of  the  day  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  clerk's  office,  and 
devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  his  studies,  frequently  continuing  them 
until  a  "very  late  hour  at  night.  By  this  close  application,  and  the 
practical  knowledge  derived  from  performing  the  various  dutiea  of 
clerk,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  law  very  rapidly.  In  the  fall  of 
1822,  his  friend,  Mr.  Dillahunty,  died,  but  he  continued  his  studies  with 
unremitted  application  until  June,  1823,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  to  practise  law. 

Immediately  after  obtaining  his  license,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Woodville,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since. 

From  his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  public  business,  he  had 
acquired  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  community  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  friends ;  he,  therefore,  very  soon  obtained  quite  an  extensive 
practice,  and  by  his  industry  and  strict  attention  to  the  business  of  his 
clients,  it  continued  to  increase  until  he  was  engaged  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  nearly  all  the  important  cases  in  the  courts  where  he  practised. 
It  is  known,  and  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark,  that  whenever 
Mr.  Gordon  obtained  a  client,  so  strong  was  the  confidence  usually  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  client  that  he  rarely  abandoned  him  to  seek  for 
other  counsel,  but  generally  engaged  him  as  his  lawyer  in  all  cases  he 
might  afterwards  have  in  the  courts  ;  hence  many  of  the  oldest  citizens 
in  the  community  where  he  resides  were  his  earliest  clients,  and  are 
still  his  most  devoted  friends.  In  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Gordon  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and  with  his  accustomed 
energy  and  perseverance  soon  brought  his  regiment  to  a  much  higher 
state  of  organization  and  discipline  than  was  usual  in  the  militia  at  that 
time.  As  a  lawyer.  Colonel  Gordon  holds  a  high  rank  among  his  com- 
peers of  the  Mississippi  bar,  which,  as  a  body  of  common-law  lawyers, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  bar  in  the  Union ;  his  practice  of  later  years 
has  been  confined  principally  to  important  cases  in  the  higher  courts. 
He  has  been  engaged,  and  has  taken  an  active  part,  in  most  of  the  great 
legal  questions  concerning  the  banking  operations  in  Mississippi,  with- 
in the  last  ten  years.  He  has  always  insisted  upon  exacting  of  the 
banking  corporations  of  the  state  a  rigid  compliance  with  their  obliga- 
tions, and  in  all  his  arguments  pressed  and  urged  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  terms  and  stipulations  of  their  charters.  As  a  debater,  Colonel 
Gordon  is  forcible,  perspicuous  and  explicit;  and  while  he  presses  his 
points  with  enthusiasm  and  energy,  he  scrupulously  avoids  harshness 
or  offence,  but  observes  the  utmost  good  humor  and  politeness  towards 
his  adversary.  As  an  advocate,  he  is  faithful  and  jirompt  in  his  attend- 
ance to  all  business  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  enlists  in  the  cause  of 
his  client  with  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  as  his  own.  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  law,  acquired  by  his 
early  studious  habits,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  statutes 
and  reports  of  different  states,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own,  he  is  never 
at  a  loss  in  giving  an  opinion  in  the  most  complicated  case,  or  in 
pressing  an  important  point  at  the  bar.  His  open,  frank  and  liberal 
manner,  and  aversion  and  repugnance  to  indulging  in  petty  quibbles, 
in  conducting  the  practice  with  reference  to  his  brethren  of  the  bai", 
have  secured  him  their  confidence  and  esteem.  With  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  his  intercourse  has  always  been  marked  by  kind- 
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ness  and  solicitude  for  their  advancement,  and  has  elicited  their  respect 
and  gratitude.  Through  the  whole  course  of  his  practice  he  always 
used  every  exertion  to  discourage  litigation,  and  conciliate  and  compro- 
mise cases  which  tended  to  excite  family  dissension  and  promised  no 
beneficial  result  to  the  litigants;  and  thus,  by  advising  a  course  of  right, 
justice  and  equity,  he  frequently  conciliated  disputes  which  might  other- 
wise have  terminated  unfortunately  to  the  parties. 

Soon  after  Colonel  Gordon  came  to  the  bar,  he  was  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
to  become  a  candidate  to  represent  his  county  in  the  legislature  ;  this 
he  declined  on  account  of  its  interference  with  his  professional  business, 
and  his  disinclination  to  engage  in  political  contests,  but  afterwards, 
being  again  solicited  and  urged  to  become  a  candidate,  he  gave  his 
consent,  and  was  repeatedly  elected,  and  served  several  sessions  as 
a  member  of  the  legislature.  As  a  politician  he  has  always  been  a 
warm  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  great  democratic  republican  prin- 
ciples maintained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  1798  and  1799,  and 
adhered  to  and  insisted  upon  by  Jackson,  Randolph,  Macon,  Calhoun, 
Barbour,  Polk,  and  other  distinguished  republicans  since  their  day. 
As  a  legislator,  his  course  was  marked  with  candor,  frankness,  and 
independence  ;  observing  on  all  occasions  the  utmost  courtesy  towards 
his  brother  members,  never  engaging  in  the  petty  squabbles  of  the 
house. 

He  spoke  but  seldom,  and  then  only  on  questions  of  consideration 
and  importance  ;  hence  he  was  popular,  and  commanded  respect  and 
attention  whenever  he  addressed  the  house,  and  his  views  and  opinions 
exercised  considerable  influence. 

In  1830,  the  question  of  inviting  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  introduced  in  the 
legislature.  Col.  Gordon  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  this  measure  ; 
and  in  a  strong  and  clear  argument,  contended  that  the  charter  of  the 
parent  bank  was  unauthorized  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  that  an 
institution  exercising  such  vast  power  and  patronage  was  at  war  with 
the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  dangerous  in  its  ultimate  ten- 
dencies to  liberty  ;  that  any  action  of  the  local  legislature  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  that  bank  within  the  state, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  state  constitution ;  and,  moreover,  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  extensive  local 
banking  within  the  state,  whereby  the  state  would  ultimately  be 
flooded  with  worthless  bank  paper,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  ruin  of  the  credit  of  the  state.  But  after  a  warm  contest, 
the  resolution  inviting  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  was  passed 
by  the  legislature.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  history  of  sub- 
sequent events  in  Mississippi  to  see  how  far  the  prediction  of  Colonel 
Gordon  was  correct. 

While  in  the  legislature,  in  1836,  he  took  an  active  part  in  arousing 
the  minds  of  the  representatives  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  and  carry- 
ing out  a  proper  system  of  internal  improvement  by  the  state,  and  as 
earnestly  and  zealously  opposed  such  a  system  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  unsanctioned  by  the  constitution,  and  contrary  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  country. 
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In  the  same  year,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred so  much  of  the  then  governor's  message  as  related  to  the  unfor- 
tunate interference  of  our  northern  brethren  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  South,  he  presented  a  calm,  dignified,  and  forcible  report, 
fully  and  clearly  portraying  the  true  state  of  northern  feeling,  and  with 
prophetic  correctness  predicting  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
this  fanaticism,  if  the  well-disposed  of  our  northern  brethren  would  not 
throw  themselves  into  the  breach,  and  check  the  wild  torrent  which 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  of  other  important  measures  brought  forward  whilst 
he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  ;  and  is  the  author  of  many  laws 
now  on  the  statute  book  of  Mississippi. 

Aside  from  Colonel  Gordon's  professional  and  political  reputation,  he 
is  universally  distinguished  in  the  community  where  he  resides  for  his 
benevolent  and  charitable  disposition;  and  in  the  town  and  vicinity 
where  he  has  lived  for  many  years,  to  which  he  is  connected  by  the 
strongest  attachments  and  dearest  associations,  by  his  liberality,  exer- 
tions and  example,  he  has  promoted  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
several  benevolent  societies,  thereby  without  design  securing  the  warm- 
est feelings  and  attachment  of  a  large  class  of  the  community.  Having 
acquired  an  ample  fortune,  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  7ioblcst  use  ; 
simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  luxury  has  no  charms  for  him,  and  to 
provide  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  to  assist  youth  in  their  honorable 
endeavors,  and  to  aid  "  the  good  man  struggling  against  adversity," 
have  been  his  highest  pleasures.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  narrate  the 
many  instances  of  individual  kindness  and  charity  performed  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  solely  with  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  that  have  incidentally  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  this  theme,  for  it  may  be  truly  said  he  is 
one  of  those  "  who  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fiime,"  but 
we  could  not  pass  altogether  in  silence  a  trait  so  noble  and  marked  in 
his  character,  so  worthy  of  imitation,  and  which  has  afforded  him  cuch 
pure  sources  of  gratification. 

Colonel  Gordon  has  frequently  been  solicited  to  become  a  candidate 
for  high  judicial  stations,  but  declined  on  account  of  his  disinclination 
to  hold  public  office,  and  preference  for  domestic  retirement.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  oldest  practising  lawyers  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  by 
sobriety,  industry  and  integrity,  has  obtained  a  position  as  a  man,  a 
lawyer  and  a  politician,  inferior  to  none  in  the  state. 
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HON.  DANIEL  MOREAU  BARRINGER, 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  SPAIN. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  now  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cabarras,  (originally  a  part  of  the  ancient 
and  renowned  county  of  ISIecklenburgh,)  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were  active  partisans 
in  favor  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  suffered  many  privations  and 
misfortunes,  and  one  of  them  a  long  imprisonment,  because  of  their 
ardent  attachment  to  that  holy  struggle,  which  ended  in  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  establishment  of  our 
Independence.  They  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  that  patriotic 
portion  of  the  then  colonies.  Western  North  Carolina. 

His  father,  the  late  General  Paul  Barringer,  was  well  known  and 
distinguished  in  his  state.  Though  chiefly  devoted  to  agricultural  and 
commercial  pursuits,  and  the  happy  quiet  of  retired  and  domestic  life. 
General  Barringer  was  very  often  selected  by  the  popular  voice,  the 
only  public  honor  or  office  he  ever  accepted,  to  take  part  in  the  legisla- 
tive councils  of  his  native  state.  But  his  great  happiness  was  in  the 
moral  training  and  liberal  education  of  a  large  family  of  children,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  eldest.  Under  the  wise  care 
and  prudent  direction  of  his  experienced  father,  habits  of  industry  were 
happily  combined  with  the  progress  of  thought  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

Having  attained  the  rudiments  of  a  thorough  English  education,  this 
son  was  placed  at  an  academy  of  Greek  and  Latin  studies  and  the 
lighter  branches  of  mathematics,  in  his  native  county,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  great 
distinction  in  the  South,  in  whose  noble  character  was  happily  blended 
the  gentlest  and  purest  piety  with  the  most  commanding  eloquence, 
and  a  dignity  and  grace  of  personal  demeanor,  which  won  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  had  the  best  and  most  lasting  influences  on  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  many  young  men  whose  education  and 
morals  were  entrusted  to  his  care.  Mr.  Barringer  had  the  happiness  to 
enjoy  in  the  highest  degree  the  friendship  of  this  eminent  divine  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Having  completed  his  academical  course,  he  was  entered  a  student 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  whose  warmest  regards  he  also  en- 
joyed in  an  eminent  degree.  In  the  year  182G,  he  was  graduated  at  this 
institution  with  high  honors;  and  after  remaining  some  six  months  as  a 
resident  graduate  of  the  university  in  the  further  study  of  history  and 
the  modern  languages,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  town 
of  Hillsboro',  North  Carolina,  in  the  office,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ruffin,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state.     In  the  year  1820,  he  established  himself,  and  entered  upon  the 
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practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  county.  He  at  once,  for  so 
young  a  h^wyer.  received  a  large  share  of  public  patronage  and  favor, 
and  reaped  the  rewards  of  a  lucrative  practice. 

In  this  }ear,  too,  he  was  elected  by  a  most  flattering  expression  of 
public  opinion  to  the  legislature  of  the  state.  To  this  honorable  post 
he  was  successively,  and  by  equal  and  even  increased  manifestations  of 
popular  regard,  returned  for  a  number  of  years,  never  having  suffered 
a  defeat,  and  without  the  slightest  abatement  in  the  public  confidence. 
Ill  1835,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  and 
amend  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina.  As  a  member  of  these  po- 
pular assemblies,  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  always 
cheerfully  performed  the  duties  of  his  station.  When  occasion  re- 
quired, he  always  took  a  due  share  in  the  public  debates,  though  avoid- 
ing the  bad  taste  and  fatal  mistake,  so  common  among  the  public  men 
of  our  country,  of  too  much  speaking,  and  of  sacrificing  the  useful  and 
solid  to  the  light  and  ornamental.  He  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  and  intellectual  condition  of  his  state,  and 
the  development  of  her  rich  resources.  As  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, he  was  at  different  times  chairman  of  the  important  committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Internal  Improvements.  Ardently  attached  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  the  good  results  produced,  and  the  high 
principles  inculcated  by  its  just  administration,  he  did  not  permit  his 
public  duties  to  interfere  with  his  practice  during  the  period  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  councils  of  the  state. 

In  1843,  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  2d  congressional 
district  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  re-elected  from  the  same  district  in 
1845,  after  a  most  excited  contest  with  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Fisher, 
one  of  the  most  successful,  active,  and  distinguished  politicians  of  that 
state. 

In  1847,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
most  flattering  testimonial  of  public  confidence.  It  is  worthy  of  record, 
that  in  one  of  the  counties  (Stanley)  of  the  district,  he  received  every 
vote  that  was  given.  In  1849,  he  declined  a  re-election  to  Congress. 
In  that  year  he  M'as  appointed  by  the  late  lamented  President  Taylor 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  the  court  of  her  Catholic  majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  upon  the 
death  of  General  Taylor,  was  re-appointed  to  that  distinguished  post  by 
President  Fillmore.  He  is  now  abroad  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  mission,  which  has  become  so  important  to  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
relation  existing  between  these  countries  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
has  been  one  of  peculiar  delicacy,  difficulty  and  responsibility.  The 
career  of  Mr.  Barringer,  both  in  Congress  and  as  our  representative 
abroad,  is  too  recent  and  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
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HON.  SAMUEL   A.    BROWN, 

OF  JAMESTOWN,  NEW- YORK. 

It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  celebrated  moralist,  sage,  and 
biographer  of  the  last  century,  "  that  there  has  scarcely  passed  a  life  of 
which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative  would  not  have  been  useful." 
Believing  in  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men,  the  writer  of  this  narrative  takes  pleasure  in  presenting 
a  few  incidents  in  the  life  of  one,  who,  by  industry,  perseverance,  tem- 
perance, and  integrity,  has  attained  an  honorable  distinction  among  his 
brethren  of  the  profession, 

Samuel  A.  Brown,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  youngest  of 
seven  children,  and  was  born  at  Hebron,  Tolland  county.  Conn.,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1795. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  his  father,  Daniel  Brown, 
was  a  merchant  in  Hebron,  but  on  account  of  the  deranged  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  mercantile  business,  he  changed  his  profession,  and  in  June, 
1775,  volunteered  his  services  in  behalf  of  his  country.  Commissary- 
General  Trumbull  gave  him  a  temporary  clerkship  in  his  department, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  promoted,  and  on  the  17th  of  June 
committed  to  his  charge  a  wagon-load  of  rum,  which  he  delivered,  as  he 
was  commanded,  to  the  fatigued  and  exhausted  soldiers  at  Bunker-Hill. 
This  acceptal^le  offering  the  worn-out  but  not  dispirited  militia  received 
gladly,  and,  breaking  in  the  heads  of  the  casks  with  the  butt-end  of  their 
guns,  partook  freely  of  the  invigorating  beverage,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  bloody  conflict  which  immediately  ensued.  This  clerk  in  the  de- 
partment was  soon  after  commissioned  by  the  Continental  Congress  as 
deputy  commissary-general,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel,  which 
office  he  held  for  more  than  five  years,  a  part  of  the  time  attached  to 
Putnam's  division,  but  most  of  the  time  to  General  Green's. 

When  he  retired  from  the  army,  a  country,  grateful  for  services, 
but  bankrupt  in  money,  could  pay  only  in  continental  paper,  or  "  public 
securities,"  the  latter  of  which  he  fortunately  chose,  as  the  former,  in 
the  event,  became  worthless,  and  the  latter,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government,  were  sold 
at  a  premium.  With  the  aid  of  these  "  securities,"  and  the  income  of  a 
farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  settled  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was  enabled  to  give  his  children  a  respectable  education. 

Daniel  B.  Brown,  the  eldest  son,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799, 
read  law  with  Gould  &  Sill,  of  Whitesborough,  and  settled  at  Batavia, 
Genesee  county,  New-York,  in  1804,  and  died  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  41 
years.  He  held  the  office  of  master  in  chancery  and  district  attorney 
of  that  county,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  legal  erudition,  for  his  lite- 
rary and  scientific  acquirements,  for  strict  integrity,  elegance  of  man- 
ners, public  spirit,  and  charity.  The  father  kept  an  exact  account  with 
his  son,  and  ascertained  that  his  collegiate  and  law  education  cost  four 
hundred  pounds,  Connecticut  currency,  or  81,333  33.  He  therefore 
fixed  on  this  amount  as  the  sum  to  be  given  to  each  of  his  children,  sons 
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and  daughters  alike,  not  as  a  debt,  but  as  a  portion,  with  the  privilege 
of  expending  it  in  such  manner  as  their  judgment  might  direct. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  a  good  common-school  education 
in  his  native  parish ;  then  he  pursued  Latin  and  other  studies,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bassett,  for  about  two  years;  after  which  he 
learned  theart  of  surveying,  being  taught  by  George  Gillett,  Esq.,  after- 
wards surveyor-general  of  Connecticut.  While  pursuing  Latin,  he  trav- 
eled on  foot  daily  more  than  two  miles  to  recite,  boarding  at  home, 
and  rendering  many  services  to  his  parents.  When  he  was  not  at  school, 
he  wras  industriously  engaged  on  his  father's  firm,  an  employment  which 
was  pleasing  to  him,  and  useful  then  and  in  after  life.  Eeared  in  the 
land  of  '•  steady  habits,"  in  a  rural  parish,  (Gilead,)  inhabited  by  free- 
holders, each  owning  a  larm  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
some  of  which  had  been  occupied  for  three  successive  generations,  with 
one  congregational  church,  one  store,  and  a  temporary  tavern  for  mili- 
tary parades  and  other  public  occasions,  he  never  acquired,  through  the 
influence  of  vicious  associates,  a  habit  of  idleness  or  dissipation,  for  his 
days  w^ere  spent  in  manly  labor,  his  evenings  in  useful  study,  and  his 
Sabbaths  in  learning  the  will  of  God  to  man,  as  revealed  in  his  oracles 
of  truth. 

Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir became  tried  in  deciding  upon  the  avocation  to  be  pursued  during 
life.  On  the  one  hand,  his  second  brother*  and  his  kind  and  endeared 
parents  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  a  farmer,  and  retain  the  home- 
stead, and  be  their  stay  and  staff*  in  their  declining  years,  while  on  the 
other,  his  three  brothers,  two  of  them  lawyers,  and  the  other  a  physician,f 
all  settled  in  the  State  of  New-York,  and  all  in  very  successful  and 
prosperous  business,  were  urging  him  to  choose  some  profession  ;  and 
between  the  two,  after  much  reflection,  he  chose  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  sad  and  painful  hour  had  now  arrived  when  it  became  necessary 
for  this  youth  to  bid  fiirewell  to  beloved  parents,  two  affectionate  sisters, 
and  a  home  which  had  been  "the  seat  of  domestic  joys,"  and  seek  a  se- 
cond home  in  a  land  of  strangers  and  in  a  wilderness  world. 

On  his  way  west,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  get  a  judge's  order, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  time  he  pursued  classical  studies  in  Con- 
necticut allowed,  to  the  end  that  his  law  clerkship  should  be  but  five  in- 
stead of  seven  years.  He  accordingly  called  on  Chancellor  Kent,  at 
Albany,  then  chief  justice  of  the  state,  who  swore  him  to  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Bassett's  certificate  of  study.  This  was  his  first  oath ;  and  the  youth- 
ful Greek,  when  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mentor,  could  not  have 
felt  more  veneration  for  his  teacher  than  did  this  novitiate  in  the  law,  in 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  was  a  farmer,  in  Hebron,  Tolland  county,  Connecticut, 
where  he  amassed  quite  a  fortune,  being  the  wealthiest  of  the  family,  which  shows 
that  farmiiig  is  often  a  surer  source  of  wealth  than  a  profession,  and  that  property 
can  be  acquired  on  granite  hills  as  well  as  on  western  prairies,  or  where  providence 
"  showers  down  her  golden  sands."  Pie  died  in  1851,  at  the  old  paternal  mansion, 
aged  sixty-eight  years. 

t  Dr.  Ephraim  Brown  settled  at  Batavia,  New- York,  had  a  very  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  for  a  time  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  that  county. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  his  unremitting  desire  to  be  useful  to  himself  and  to  his  fellovv- 
beini^s,  and  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  in  IS'^6,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 
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beholding,  for  the  first  time,  the  face  of  that  great  and  distinguished 
jurist. 

In  August,  1813,  his  name  was  entered  as  a  student  at  law  in  his 
brother's  office,  at  Springfield,  Otsego  county,  New-York.  The  die  was 
now  cast — the  farm  was  now  left  in  the  back  ground  and  forgotten ;  and 
the  young  student,  with  a  fixed  and  oneness  of  purpose,  looked  forward 
with  pleasing  anticipation  to  the  time  when  his  name  should  be  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  be  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  list  as  a  competitor  for  honorable  distinction  and  fame.  A  bet- 
ter office  could  not  have  been  chosen.  This  brother  had  a  well-selected 
and  pretty  extensive  library,  was  in  good  business,  insomuch  that  the 
student,  by  copying  his  law  papers,  could  become  famrliar  with  practice; 
and  besides  the  principal  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  trust,  and  rigidly 
examined  daily  his  youthful  charge,  which  is  a  duty  too  often  neglected 
by  lawyers  in  extensive  practice.  He  continued  in  this  office  more  than 
three  years,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  clerkship  did  considerable 
business  in  justices'  courts  as  a  pettifogger — a  practice  which  we  think  is 
beneficial  to  a  student,  if  Blackstone  and  Kent  are  not  thereby  ne- 
glected. 

In  the  winter  of  1813  and  '14,  he  taught  school  three  months  in  a 
pleasant  district  in  Springfield,  called  "  Continental,"  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  head  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  so  called  from  the  fict  that  General 
Sullivan  and  his  army  encamped  there  in  his  Indian  excursion  in  1T79. 
Mr.  Brown,  though  he  took  the  place  of  a  teacher,  whom  the  scholars 
first,  and  afterwards  the  trustees  had  turned  out  of  school,  has  always 
spoken  of  his  three  months'  term  as  a  pedagogue  with  pleasure,  confi- 
dently believing  that  he  taught  an  excellent  school  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction,  and  that  his  patience  and  diligence  would  have  fitted  him 
well  for  an  instructor  of  youth,  had  he  not  chosen  another  profession. 
He  has  often  remarked  that  he  never  enjoyed  a  winter  better  than 
while  boarding  around  among  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  district  and 
teaching  school  in  Continental. 

In  the  flill  of  1814,  it  was  believed  that  the  British  meditated  an  at- 
tack on  Sacket's  Harbor,  and  a  draft  of  the  Otsego  militia  was  made, 
with  orders  to  march  to  its  relief,  at  which  time  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  drafted.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  avoid  the  draft  by  re- 
turning to  his  native  state,  but  patriotism  would  not  suflfer  him  to  heed 
the  treasonable  counsel.  Himself  a  democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school, 
reared  in  that  school  and  taught  by  a  beloved  father,  (who  had  often 
represented  his  town  in  the  Connecticut  legislature,  when  the  demo- 
cratic party  succeeded,)  that  its  principles  were  right,  he  was  constrained 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  obey  his  country's  call.  With  knapsack  and 
blanket  on  his  back,  he  and  the  other  soldiers  marched  on  foot  to  Utica, 
about  thirty  miles,  and  there  joined  a  company  composed  of  drafted 
men,  drew  their  rations  of  sea  biscuit  and  beef,  and  with  this  hard  fare 
they  set  their  foces  towards  the  Harbor.  The  season  was  wez  and 
stormy,  the  road  from  (Jtica  to  Lowville  intolerably  bad,  and  their 
only  lodging  was  in  barns  or  on  the  floors  of  taverns ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  hardships  and  privations,  this  youthful  soldier  performed 
his  tour  of  duty,  and  returned  only  when  his  country  gave  him  leave. 

In  the  fall  of  1816,  another  trial  awaited  him  more  severe  and 
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anxious  than  when  he  left  his  paternal  roof.  He  was  then  about  to 
leave  his  brother's  office  to  seek  a  permanent  home  in  the  western 
world,  where  a  wild  field  was  said  to  be  opened  for  enterprise.  But 
before  we  proceed  any  further,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  digressing  too 
much  to  make  brief  mention  of  a  brother,  from  whom  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  received  so  much  kindness  and  aid. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Brown  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  read 
law  successively  with  his  brother,  Daniel  B.  Brown,  of  Batavia,  Howel 
and  Greig  of  Canandaigua,  Dickinson,  of  Troy,  and  Van  Vechten,  of 
Albany,  and  settled  in  Otsego,  in  1810.  When  a  convention  was 
called  in  1821,  to  amend  the  constitution  of  New- York,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  democratic  party  of  Otsego  county  as  one  of  its  delegates 
to  represent  that  county  in  the  convention ;  he  however  resigned  in 
favor  of  the  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  elected  in  Otsego,  as  his  own  county  (Columbia)  was 
so  strongly  tainted  with  federalism  it  would  not  have  returned  him. 
After  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  he  w^as  appointed  first  Judge  of 
Herkimer  county,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  ably  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged. He  afterwards  removed  to  Batavia,  and  while  there  wrote 
the  history  of  Anti-Masonry  in  one  volume,  as  connected  with  the  ab- 
duction of  Wm.  Morgan.  In  1836,  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  opened 
an  office  there,  devoting  business  hours  to  his  profession,  and  his  leisure 
time  in  writing  the  History  of  Illinois,  which  he  completed  in  one  vol- 
ume, in  1844.     Judge  Brown  died  with  the  cholera,  in  1849. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  1810,  with  but  eighty  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  set  out  on  horseback  to  discover  the  El  Dorado  in  the  west, 
which  was  drawing  so  many  young  men  from  their  eastern  homes. 
With  anxious  and  inquiring  mind  he  traveled  over  a  part  of  the  W^es- 
tern  Reserve  and  along  the  lake  shore  as  fir  west  asPainsville,'and  found 
to  his  mortification  and  regret  that  the  lawyers  in  Ohio  were  not  receiv- 
ing as  high  fees  nor  doing  as  much  business  as  those  in  New-York,  and 
therefore,  after  taking  a  "  sober  second  thought,"  he  resolved  to  retrace 
his  steps.  He  accordingly  turned  backward,  (an  incident  which,  per- 
haps, ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  a  lawyer's  history,)  and  directed 
his  course  to  a  place  called  the  Rapids,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the 
outlet  of  Chautauque  Lake  had  a  very  strong  current  there,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  to  the  scrutinizing  mind  of  a  yankee,  that  water 
machinery,  with  its  accompaniments — houses,  stores,  shops  and  churches 
— would  ere  long  be  erected  there.  He  stopped  here  and  resolved  in  his 
mind  the  anxious  inquiry,  Shall  this  be  my  future  home?  Shall  I  fore- 
go for  a  season  the  pleasures  of  eastern  society,  refinement  and  luxury, 
and  settle  down  in  this  lonely  spot?  We  speak  with  confidence  when 
we  say,  that  there  is  no  period  in  the  life  of  a  professional  man  more 
embarrassing  and  anxious  than  when  he  casts  himself  upon  the  wide 
world,  perhaps  with  small  or  no  pecuniary  means,  and  among  strangers, 
and  for  the  first  time  makes  the  momentous  inquiry,  Shall  this  be  my 
home? 

Jamestown,  which  is  situated  on  said  rapids,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mayville,  the  county  seat,  at  that  time  had  no  post-office,  and  did  not 
contain  more  than  ten  or  twelve  houses,  not  one  of  which  was  painted 
or  plastered.      The  tall  pines  stood  in  awful  majesty  waving  their 
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cloiicl-cappcd  tops  to  ihe  wind;  exposing  a  portion  of  the  dwellings  by 
their  full,  the  time-enduring  stumps  seemed  to  present  a  perpetual 
barrier  to  agricultural  improvement,  while  their  branches  and  tops,  in 
many  places  piled  up  mountain  high,  presented  obstacles  more  difficult 
to  pass  than  a  Mexican  chaparal.  Notwithstanding  the  forbidding  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  Mr.  Brown  resolved  to  stay,  at  least  fur  a  time, 
for  he  foresaw  that  the  water  power  would  make  it  a  place  of  business, 
and  lie  knew  that  industry  and  perseverance  would  subdue  the  rugged 
face  of  nature;  and  besides  all  this,  the  tedium  of  loneliness  and  sus- 
pense was  relieved  by  two  retainers  of  five  dollars  each,  in  as  many 
days. 

At  the  November  term  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counselor- 
at-law  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  the  county  of  Chautauqne, 
having  attained  his  21st  year  the  February  previous.  In  1817,  he  pur- 
chased five  village  lots,  which  he  still  owns  and  occupies,  of  the  Hon. 
James  Prcndergast,  the  patron  of  the  village,  his  early  and  constant 
friend,  on  which  he  soon  after  erected  an  office.  The  next  year  he  was 
licensed  as  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  was  a  source  of  some 
profit  to  him.  In  March,  1819,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Prudence  O. 
Cotes,  the  daughter  of  Captain  John  Cotes,  an  innkeeper  and  farmer 
of  Springfield,  and  a  sister  of  John  Cotes,  his  brother-in-law,  a  physician 
and  surgeon  of  high  standing,  of  Batavia,  New- York,  and  immediately 
repaired  with  his  wife  to  Jamestown.  A  house  could  not  be  rented,  and 
board  was  very  indifierent,  on  which  account  the  rear  room  of  the  office, 
fourteen  by  sixteen  feet,  was  used  for  a  kitchen,  bed-room  and  parlor, 
until  a  house  could  be  erected  and  finished.  In  those  days  wives 
were  not  ladies,  according  to  modern  customs,  but  helpmates  and  com- 
panions. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Brown  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  assembly, 
on  the  Clintonian  ticket,  which  party  had  been  in  the  minority  by  a  pretty 
large  vote.  Judge  Mixer,  the  Bucktail  candidate,  received  1250  and 
Mr.  Brown  1248  votes,  being  the  closest  election  ever  had  in  the  coun- 
ty. In  182G,  the  same  candidates  ran  again,  when  Mr.  Brown  obtained 
a  majority  of  70  over  his  former  competitor,  and  in  1827  took  his  seat 
in  the  legislature.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  governor,  yet,  in 
the  house,  his  political  friends  were  greatly  in  the  minority.  Mr.  Brown 
was  the  youngest  member  in  the  house  but  one,  and  though  a  seat  in 
a  legislative  body  ordinarily  should  not  be  sought  by  a  young  lawyer, 
yet,  as  the  laws  were  thoroughly  revised  at  that  session,  it  was  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  one  wishing  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  statute 
law. 

During  this  session,  petitions  without  number  were  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature, praying  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  Holland 
company  for  roads  and  bridges  as  high  as  those  of  the  settlers.  Wil- 
liam Willinck,  and  others,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hol- 
land Company,  had  purchased  3,300,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in 
Western  New- York,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  Chautauqne  county, 
containing  about  800,000  acres.  The  company,  their  agents,  and  sub- 
agents,  had  amassed  princely  fortunes  from  the  rise  of  land,  which  had 
increased  in  value,  principally  by  the  toil  of  the  settlers.     On  this  pur- 
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chase,  the  tax  to  improve  the  roads  and  bridges  was  extremely  onerous 
on  the  residents.  Each  town  had  a  right  by  law  to  raise  250  dollars 
on  property  for  roads  and  bridges,  which  tax  was  raised  on  property, 
and  of  this  the  company  paid  their  share,  but  the  settlers  had  a  heavy 
road-tax  to  pay  beside.  This  state  of  things  was  manifestly  unjust. 
The  wealthy  aristocracy  of  the  state  had  always  opposed  the  passage 
of  such  a  law  as  the  settlers  asked  for,  and  thus  far  had  succeeded.  The 
company  did  not  pay  a  military  tax,  which,  of  course  could  not  be  im- 
posed, while  the  settlers  paid  yearly  a  heavy  tax  by  way  of  militia 
trainings.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Brown  was  constrained  by  a 
sense  of  duty  he  owed  his  constituents,  to  take  a  bold  and  fearless  stand. 
He  addressed  the  house  for  about  an  hour  in  an  able  speech,  which  was 
extensively  circulated,  and  which  was  not  without  its  influence,  for  the 
bill  at  this  session  was  so  strongly  urged  by  its  friends,  that  it  became 
a  law,  and  it  has  remained  in  full  force  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Brown  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  during  the 
able  debates,  when  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  settlers  in  Putnam  and 
Dutchess  counties  was  under  consideration.  The  lands  in  question  had 
been  confiscated  during  the  Revolutionary  war  for  the  toryism  of  the 
sup^iosed  owner,  and  sold  by  the  state,  which  title  proved  to  be  defect- 
ive. John  Jacob  Astor  purchased  the  rights  of  the  real  owners  in  Eng- 
land, and  brought  ejectment  suits,  and  recovered  in  the  United  States 
court.  To  quiet  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  settlers,  their  bill  was 
passed,  which  gave  Mr.  Astor  400,000  dollars. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  that  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  the  Empire  State,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  members,  three,  namely — General  Root,  the  speaker ;  Mr.  White, 
of  Madison  county,  and  Mr.  Brown,  were  all  born  and  raised  in  He- 
bron, a  second-rate  town  in  Connecticut. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  district  attorney  for  the  county  for  three  years,  which 
office  he  held  for  ten  successive  years,  under  three  different  appoint- 
ments. The  duties  of  the  office  were  ably,  faithfully  and  impartially 
discharged  by  him,  which  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  he  was  appointed 
by  a  court  opposed  to  him  in  politics.  Mr.  Brown  always  investigated 
the  case  of  the  prosecution  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  he  would 
that  of  a  client  in  a  civil  action,  and  was  ever  cautious  to  prevent  bills 
from  being  found  when  he  was  convinced  that  they  would  not  traverse. 
By  this  means  the  county  was  saved  expense,  and  innocent  men  were 
not  harrassed  with  groundless  accusations.  Mr.  Brown  often  sat  up 
till  two  in  the  morning  to  draw  indictments,  and  spent  the  whole  of  the 
following  day  in  trying  them.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  try  indict- 
dictments  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  county  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  many  mills  had  been  erected  to  supply  its  wants  and 
promote  its  happiness.  These  often  overflowed  acres  of  land,  which 
caused  the  timber  and  shrubbery  to  die,  the  decaying  of  which  threw  out 
a  poisonous  miasma,  occasioning  much  distressing  and  mortal  sickness. 
These  ponds  became  nuisances  in  law,  and  the  owners  were  indicted,  to 
the  end  that  the  dams  might  be  abated.  Tne  trials  generally  occupied 
from  three  to  five  days,  and  often  from  forty  to  sixty  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, half  a  score  of  whom  were  medical  men,  differing  in  their  views, 
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(for  doctors  sometimes  disagree,)  all  of  Mhich  n  quired  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  patience,  assiduity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
But  the  most  exciting  indictment  tried  by  Mr.  B.  was  that  of  Joseph 
Damon  for  murder,  which  was  the  first  trial  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 
The  prisoner  had  been  to  a  neighboring  village,  where  he  got  a  jug  of 
whisky,  and  returned  home,  its  contents  not  entirely  exhausted,  and 
with  the  malignity  of  a  fiend  inflicted  seven  blows  with  an  iron  poker, 
any  three  of  which  would  have  been  mortal^  on  the  head  of  a  weak  and 
feeble  woman,  humbled  by  an  habitual  fear  of  her  husband,  and  accus- 
tomed to  tremble  at  his  approach.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Mr. 
Mullett,  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  but  the  trial  resulted  in  his  conviction,  and  he  was  executed  in 
May,  1835. 

Mr.  Brown  held  the  oflfice  of  master  in  chancery  for  20  years,  having 
received  five  commissions,  each  of  which  came  to  him  from  governors 
opposed  to  him  in  politics,  excepting  Clinton  and  Seward.  To  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  office  of  district-attorney  or  master-in-chancery,  it  was  neces- 
sai^  that  the  incumbent  should  be  of  the  degree  of  counsel  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Brown,  when  the  reader  is  informed  that  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty 
lawyers  in  the  county,  most  of  whom  were  counselors. 

In  1828,  the  Cherry  Valley  company  purchased  of  the  Holland 
company  all  the  unsold  lands  in  certain  towns  in  the  county,  and 
Mr.  Brown  had  the  agency  of  40,000  acres,  with  unlimited  power  to 
sell.  All  of  these  lands  are  not  yet  sold,  and  there  is  a  large  debt  still 
remaining  unpaid.  In  the  list  of  principals  were  the  Honorable  Levi 
Beardsley,  for  eight  years  a  state  senator  ;  the  Hon.  Daniel  Cady,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Hon.  James  O.  Morse,  first  judge 
of  Otsego  county;  and  Alvin  Steward,  Esq.,  and  other  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  wealth,  talents  and  integrity.  Mr.  Brown  has  ever  cau- 
tioned his  students,  and  other  young  lawyers,  if  they  wished  to  attain 
a  high  st&n  ling  in  their  profession,  never  to  engage  in  any  vocation  that 
would  infiiigeupon  theirlegitimate  duties  as  lawyers.  But  the  quiet  em- 
ployment of  a  land-agent  he  never  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class. 

Mr.  Brown,  for  twenty  years  past,  has  held  the  responsible  trust  of 
director  and  attorney  for  the  Chautauque  County  Bank,  and  no  institu- 
tion in  the  state  has  sustained  a  fairer  reputation,  or  been  conducted  on 
fairer  principles  than  this. 

In  1843  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  county,  (and  no  person  was  bet- 
ter qualified,  as  he  had  lived  to  see  its  population  increase  from 
four  to  fifty  thousand,)  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  dangers,  difii- 
culties  and  disappointments  the  pioneers  encountered  in  settling  a  new 
country,  and  presenting  a  practical  and  statistical  view  of  the  physical, 
political  and  moral  improvements  which  had  been  eflfected  by  the  per- 
severance and  industry  of  her  inhabitants — a  work  which  is  sought  for 
and  relied  on  as  a  correct  and  faithful  narrative. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Brown  was  nominated  for  the  assembly  at  a  whig  con- 
vention, but  he  and  all  the  whig  candidates  were  defeated  by  the  union 
of  the  democratic  and  "people's  party,"  the  majority  against  the 
regular  whig  nominees  varying  from  seven  votes  to  nine  hundred — 
the  majority  against  Mr.  Brown  being  less  than  that  of  any  other  can- 
didate on  the  ticket. 
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In  1844  Mr.  Brown  was  again  nominated  by  the  whigs,  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  session  of  1845  was  not  one  of  any 
great  interest.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  divide  the  county,  which 
Mr.  B.  constantly  opposed  ;  and  the  state  loan  of  $3,000,000  to  the 
New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road  was  released  on  certain  conditions;  Mr. 
Brown,  before  committees  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  using  his 
influence  to  obtain  the  release,  as  the  road  was  of  vital  importance 
to  his  constituents,  passing  through  and  terminating  in  his  county. 
The  Leake  case  (which  had  often  been  before  the  legislature)  was  again 
brought  up,  and  Mr.  Brown  being  on  the  committee  on  aliens,  with 
great  labor  and  research  waded  through  the  voluminous  papers  in  the 
case,  and  made  an  elaborate  report. 

John  G.  Leake's  father,  before  the  Revolution,  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  a  commissary -general  of  North  America, 
who  left  about  8400,000  to  his  son,  who  lived  and  died  a  bachelor. 
The  city  of  New-York  claimed  his  property,  by  virtue  of  a  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  his  will,  which  he  drew  many  years  before  his  death,  but 
never  signed  nor  sealed,  and  of  which  he  had  never  made  anv  mention. 
He  gave  his  property  to  the  city  to  found  an  orphan  asylum,  and  under 
this  pretended  will,  the  city  had  received  more  than  two-thirds  of  his 
estate,  and  had  purchased  lands,  erected  an  asylum,  and  now  asked  for 
more.  Twenty-one  Scotch  claimants  appeared,  by  the  Hon.  John  L. 
Wendell  (state  reporter)  and  asked  for  the  property,  on  account  of  pre- 
tended heirship.  Mr.  Brown  reported  against  this  claim.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  report: 

"In  reporting  against  the  Scotch  claimants,  no  injustice  will  be  done 
to  the  memory  or  the  wishes  of  the  dead.  John  Watts,  the  intimate 
friend  of  John  G.  Leake,  and  one  of  his  executors,  Abraham  Casey, 
his  servant,  and  Dr.  Hosack,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  sickness,  all 
swear  that  he  said  he  had  no  relatives  living  on  earth. 

"If  the  clear  and  unequivocal  wishes  of  the  deceased  could  be  pre- 
sented to  our  imperfect  vision,  w^e  would  feel  it  our  duty,  even  if  legal 
forms  had  not  been  strictly  pursued,  to  carry  out  that  intent.  We 
would  say  that  the  shipwrecked  passenger  who  wrote  his  will  upon  the 
sand  and  perished,  and  whose  dead  corse,  alone  and  solitary,  lay  as  a 
living  witness  that  his  last  will  was  recorded  there,  should  be  as  valid 
as  though  written  on  parchment,  or  engraved  in  brass.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  paper  which  purports  to  be  a  will,  and  his 
subsequent  declaration,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  never  intended  that 
his  distant  and  unknown  relatives  in  Scotland  should  ever  inherit  his 
princely  domains.  We  therefore  say,  that  all  the  Scotch  claims  fall 
'still-born'  from  the  hands  of  your  committee  ;  and  though  they  have 
come  up  before  successive  legislatures,  like  "  Macbeth's  witches," 
'another  and  still  another,'  yet  we  now  hope  they  are  all  dead 
and  buried,  and  from  their  sepulchre  there  will  be  no  resurrection." 
The  report  concluded  by  saying  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
neither  the  city  of  New-York,  nor  the  Scotch  claimants,  had  any  right 
to  the  property — that  it  had  escheated  and  belonged  to  the  state.  The 
report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous. 

Mr.  Brown  has  long  been  a  decided  friend  of  temperance,  has  held 
the  office  of  president  of  the  county  society,  and  manifests  his  high 
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regard  for  (he  cause,  by  always  attending  the  meetings  in  his  town, 
no  matter  how  dry  or  uninteresting  the  speaker  may  be.  He  voted 
for  the  temperance  hiw  of  1845,  and  in  1S4G  delivered  an  address 
to  the  Jamestown  Society,  which  was  published.  In  his  address  (among 
other  things)  he  speaks  of  the  blessings  of  religious  reformation  under 
Luther,  that  of  government  by  the  American  Revolution,  and  lastly 
that  of  morals  nnder  the  temperance  reform,  and  concluded  by  saying: 
"  The  reformation  of '70  cost  our  country  millions  and  millions  of  mo 
ney,  the  blood  of  the  choicest  and  purest  spirits  was  shed  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  sighs  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  floated  on  the 
breeze  ;  but  this  moral  reformation  has  never  cost  our  country  a  dollar, 
no  human  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  not  a  tear  has  been  shed  by 
the  widow  and  orphan,  and  no  bosom  has  throbbed  with  anguish." 

In  the  winter  of  18-47  Mr.  Brown  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  students  of  the  Jamestown  Academy,  on  the  "  History  of  Elli- 
cott,"  the  town  of  his  residence,  which  was  published.  In  the  summer 
he  attended  the  Chicago  (Harbor)  Convention,  being  sent  as  a  delegate 
from  his  county. 

Mr.  "B.  has  done  a  pretty  extensive  pension  business  since  1818. 
His  father,  who  died  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  85,  could  not  be  pensioned 
under  this  act,  as  poverty  was  made  the  test  of  merit,  but  his  mother, 
who  died  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  83,  drew  the  pension  of  a  colonel,  under 
the  act  of  1836.  Mr.  B.  did  not,  like  many  sharks  and  vampires,  rob 
the  soldier  and  the  widow  of  half  their  pittance,  but  charged  as  he 
would  for  conducting  a  suit  of  the  same  magnitude  and  labor,  through 
a  court  of  record.  This  year,  (1848,)  Deacon  Asa  Moore,  who  was  the 
last  of  his  religious  pensioners,  died,  and  in  writing  his  obituary,  Mr.  B. 
says :  "  It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  that  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  unlike  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  other  wars,  were  many 
of  them  devoted  and  humble  Christians.  The  writer  of  this  obituary 
can  well  remember,  and  it  will  ever  remain  in  his  mind,  in  vivid  recol- 
lection, of  the  time  when  Osborn,  Babcock,  Wood,  Barney,  Fenton, 
Palmeter,  Maples,  and  Moore,  used  to  meet  on  the  same  spot  to  draw 
their  country's  pittance,  when  they  would  talk  with  pleasure  of  their 
country's  pension,  but  higher  and  more  exalted  thoughts  filled  their 
aged  bosoms  at  parting,  when  they  dwelt  upon  their  pension  granted 
by  the  '  King  of  kings.' '' 

Mr.  B.  has  never  been  a  speculator,  but  in  the  speculating  times  of 
1836  indorsed  liberally  for  friends,  by  whom  he  lost  86,000,  which  was 
nearly  half  the  property  he  had  then  accumulated.  This  we  think  is 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  a  lawyer  worth  noticing,  as  those  who  succeed 
him  may  profit  by  his  experience.  He  is  temperate,  industrious  in  his 
office  and  out-door,  generally  working  an  hour  or  so  each  day,  in 
the  summer,  with  his  own  hands,  in  his  garden,  orchard,  or  among  orna- 
mental trees,  to  make  his  home  pleasant  and  agreeable,  to  which  habits 
he  imputes  his  excellent  health,  which  has  been  such,  that  (except  when 
in  the  legislature)  he  has  not  been  absent  from  a  regular  term  of  court  for 
thirty-five  years.  System  has  always  been  observed  in  his  office,  and 
his  business  has  been  conducted  in  the  most  perfect  order,  all  places  for 
papers  of  a  particular  kind  being  properly  labeled,  all  papers  duly  in- 
dorsed, and  all  papers,  perhaps  not  to  be  used  again,  carefully  tied  up  in 
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bundles,  arranged  chronologically  and  alphabetically,  to  the  end  that  a 
paper  used  thirty  years  ago  can  be  found  with  as  much  fiicility  as  that 
used  the  next  week.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  an  active  member  of 
society,  having  been  a  long  time  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  a 
member  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  also  been 
a  friend  of  education,  ever  taking  a  lively  interest  not  only  in  the  dis- 
trict school  (in  which  he  has  been  a  clerk  for  sixteen  years)  but  in  the 
higher  departments  of  learning.  He  donated  8200  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jamestown  Academy,  which,  through  his  influence  and 
others',  was  incorporated  in  1836,  since  which  time  he  has  been  con- 
stantly one  of  its  trustees,  and  over  which  he  is  now  officiating  as 
president. 

Mr.  B.'s  prevailing  characteristics  are  his  untiring  industry,  methodi- 
cal business  habits,  liberality  to  the  needy  temperance  and  economy, 
sociability  of  manners,  strict  integrity,  and  the  correctness  of  his  legal 
opinions  and  religious  sentiments. 
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ALBERT    GALLATIN    GKIDLEY, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  KIRKLAND  BANK. 

Albert  Gallatin  Gridley,  of  Clinton,  in  the  town  of  KirkLand, 
Oneida  county,  New-York,  was  the  second  son  of  Orrin  Gridley,  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  the  same  village. 

Mr,  Gridley,  the  elder,  commenced  business,  as  a  merchant,  in  Clin- 
ton, about  the  year  1809,  with  no  capital  except  his  own  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  a  character  and  conduct  without  blemish  and  without 
reproach.  In  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  he  diligently  employed  him- 
self, extending  his  business  as  prosperity  smiled  upon  him,  and  in- 
creasing his  fortune  by  those  slow  but  uniform  additions  which  furnish 
the  surest  pledge,  alike  of  individual  wealth  and  national  abundance. 

Thus  he  continued  for  thirty  years,  discharging  all  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  and  a  Christian,  and  acquiring  a  reputation  for  business  capacity 
and  for  sterling  integrity,  which  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  county 
of  his  residence.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  merchants  who  success- 
fully withstood  all  the  shocks  and  disasters  of  trade  from  1812  to 
1840;  and  the  names  of  Bacon,  Gridley,  Case  and  Knox,  in  the  south- 
ern section  of  Oneida,  will  long  be  regarded  as  equivalents  for  success 
in  business  and  integrity  in  character. 

His  wife  was  of  the  Kellogg  family,  a  name  identified  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  place  from  its  earliest  settlement,  and,  indeed,  the  history 
of  Clinton,  of  the  town  of  Kirkland,  and  of  Hamilton  College,  located 
in  its  midst,  is  every  year  associated  with  the  names  of  Kellogg  and  of 
Gridley. 

Albert  G.  Gridley,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Clinton 
on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  1813,  and  his  early  life  was  passed  in  his 
native  place.  Destined,  by  his  father's  wishes  and  his  own  inclination, 
for  a  merchant's  life,  he  received,  a  thoroughly  practical  and  scientific 
education ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  entered  as  a  clerk 
his  father's  store. 

Arriving  at  his  majority,  he  became  a  partner  of  his  father,  and  so 
remained  until  the  fall  of  1837,  when  the  father  retired  from  the 
store,  and  the  son  took  the  whole  business,  and  for  seven  years  prose- 
cuted it  with  diligence  and  success. 

In  October,  1839,  Mr.  Gridley  married  Miss  Sophia  D.  Hickcox,  a 
lady  of  fine  mind  and  rare  accomplishments,  and  a  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Hickcox,  Esq.,  long  a  resident  of  Clinton  and  one  of  its  most 
worthy  citizens. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  his  continuance  in  trade  he 
associated  with  him  as  a  partner  his  younger  brother,  Frederick  Grid- 
ley,  (now  a  successful  broker  in  Buffalo,)  and  in  the  spring  of  184-4  he 
sold  out  to  him  his  whole  interest  in  the  business,  and  after  a  few 
months'  delay  he  removed  to  Buftalo.  There  he  engaged  extensively 
in  the  ship-chandlery  and  commission  business,  and  prosecuted  it  with 
great  energy  and  success  until  the  spring  of  1847. 
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During  his  residence  in  Buffalo  he  became  well  known  as  an  enter- 
prising merchant,  a  useful  citizen,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

His  father,  after  retiring  from  trade,  invested  a  portion  of  his  capital 
in  banking,  and  established  in  Clinton  a  private  institution,  well  known 
as  the  "Kirkland  Bank."  In  this  new  department  of  business  he 
proved  himself  fully  adequate  to  its  peculiar  duties,  and  conducted  it  to 
his  own  profit,  and  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  community,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1847. 

Before  his  death  he  had  invited  his  son  to  return  to  Clinton,  and  en- 
gage in  banking  ;  and  after  very  short  deliberation  Mr.  Gridley  closed 
his  business  at  Buffalo  and  resumed  his  residence  at  his  native  place. 
Within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  there,  the  sudden  decease  of  his 
father  threw  upon  him  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  care  :  he  engaged 
in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  his  father ;  the  bank  forthwith  re- 
quired a  head  ;  he  became  its  president  and  chief  financial  officer,  and 
soon  its  owner. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Gridley  has  resided  in  Clinton  ;  and  as  the 
centre  of  his  family  circle,  a  citizen  and  a  man  of  business,  he  has  made 
good  his  title  to  the  honored  name  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors. Possessed  of  ample  wealth  for  a  country  gentleman,  he  has 
never  lavished  it  in  useless  extravagance  or  vain  display ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  endowed  with  a  cultivated  taste,  his  income  has  always 
been  expended  for  such  refined  enjoyments,  such  social  comforts  and 
such  deeds  of  goodness  as  are  befitting  his  means  and  his  position. 

The  prominent  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Gridley's  character  and  habits  is 
this,  that  while  no  man  is  more  devoted  to  business,  none  more  punctual 
in  the  performance  of  all  its  duties,  or  more  thorough  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  its  claims,  yet,  when  the  hours  of  business  are  passed,  he 
devotes  his  leisure  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  to  social  and 
domestic  pleasures. 

He  has  none  of  that  all-absorbing  passion  for  money  which  is  quite 
too  prevalent,  which  drives  sleep  from  the  eyes,  and  bows  the  body 
with  premature  decay,  which  hardens  the  whole  soul,  and  causes  its 
restless  subject  to  turn  coldly  away  from  every  object  which  does  not 
respond  to  his  cry  for  "  more." 

His  example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  And  in  this  '-age  of  gold," 
there  is  a  high  duty  imposed  upon  men  of  taste  and  wealth  so  to  hus- 
band and  increase  the  one  as  not  to  blunt  and  destroy  the  other. 
Too  often  is  property  without  its  pleasures,  and  labor  without  its  re- 
wards ;  and  for  one  sufficient  reason,  that  both  are  vainly  devoted  to 
reckless  waste  or  unsatisfying  accumulation. 

Firmness  also  is  a  prominent  trait  in  Mr.  Gridley's  character.  Clear 
in  his  perception  of  what  is  right  in  opinion  and  conduct,  he  never 
hesitates  to  take  his  position  by  word  and  deed  ;  cheerfully  conceding 
to  others  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  rights,  he  is  equally  decided 
in  the  assertion  of  his  own.  His  course  of  conduct  once  adopted,  he  is 
not  easily  turned  from  its  pursuit,  and  whether  it  be  business  or  amuse- 
ment, he  follows  it  with  a  resolution  that  never  falters,  and  a  perseve- 
rance that  rarely  fails. 

Mr.  Gridley  is  now  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  as  yet  only  enter- 
ing upon  his  business  life ;  and  his  origin,  the  early  training  which  he 
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received  behind  his  Other's  counter,  and  his  own  personal  history  fur- 
nishes the  surest  guarantee  of  his  future  success.     Whether  he 
hi        '  ■ 


remains  in 


s  quiet  country  home,  or  removes  to  a  larger  sphere  of  business  and 
ot  influence,  his  friends  have  an  assurance  that  adversity  will  be 
borne  without  despondency  and  prosperity  enjoyed  without  unseemly 
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LOVLAND  PADDOCK, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BLACK  RIVER  BANK,  WATERTOWN,  NEW-YORK. 

In  the  life  of  a  business-raan,  whose  time  has  been  principally  de- 
voted to  mercantile  and  financial  operations,  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
we  shall  be  startled  by  the  brilliant  achievements  which  cluster  around 
the  records  of  a  military  genius,  nor  shall  we  be  charmed  by  those  bril- 
liant bursts  of  eloquence,  which,  like  flowers  glistening  with  the  morning 
dew,  were  decked  in  their  brightest  gems  as  they  came  sparkling  from 
the  lips  of  an  orator;  neither  shall  we  be  oppressed  by  the  heavy  weight 
which  hangs  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  statesman,  as  he  removes 
some  crumbling-stone,  or  strengthens  some  weakened  part  of  a  govern- 
ment's foundation.  But  may  we  not  admire  the  perseverance  of  the 
penniless  boy,  who,  having  engaged  in  business,  we  find  on  the  road  to 
opulence  1  Shall  we  not  find  that  he  has  had  battles  to  fight  and  ene- 
mies to  conquer  ? — that  he  has,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  traveled 
steadily  on,  cutting  his  way  through  brambles,  and  clambering  over 
rugged  rocks,  thus  shunning  that  vale  to  the  right,  rich  in  golden  fruit, 
but  ready  to  be  buried  beneath  the  trembling  rocks  above,  and  avoiding 
to  cull  those  flowers  to  the  left  whose  very  roots  drink  of  the  miry  lake 
beneath  1  May  we  not  often,  in  following  such  a  boy  from  youth  to 
age,  find  a  guide  for  the  rising  generation,  less  brilliant,  but  more  gene- 
rally useful,  than  in  that  of  military  heroes  1  It  may,  perhaps,  be  men- 
tioned, in  reference  to  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  a 
sii  gular  circumstance,  that  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Paddock  mar- 
ried four  sisters  of  the  name  of  Lovland.  The  third  sister,  both  as  to 
age  and  as  to  time  of  marriage,  having  seen  her  two  elder  sisters  joined 
in  the  bands  of  matrimony — two  brothers  to  two  sisters — declared  that 
she  would  never  marry  a  Paddock,  because  she  would  not  do  just  as  her 
sisters  did.  Time  caused  a  change  in  her  resolution,  and  the  offered  hand 
of  a  third  brother  was  accepted.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  five 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  which  children,  Lovland  Paddock,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  but  one.  He  was  born  at  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1795.  His  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be- 
came owner  and  commander  of  a  vessel,  which  he  sailed  from  Middletown 
to  the  West  Indies.  Leaving  the  perils  of  the  "  vasty  deep,"  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Frankfort,  in  Herkimer  county,  New-York, 
which  was  at  that  time  almost  a  wilderness,  and  looked  upon  as  being 
in  the  far  West.  Here,  with  his  small  means,  he  purchased  a  farm,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  upon  the  highlands  east  of  Utica, 
where  the  sweeping  winds  must  have  often  reminded  him  of  past  dan- 
gers on  his  ocean  home,  but  where,  in  the  peaceiul  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture, he  no  longer  sailed  in  danger  of  storms  or  shoals,  but  lived  and 
died  an  American  farmer.  Tlie  subject  of  this  memoir  was  less  than 
two  years  old  at  the  time  his  father  purchased  the  above-mentioned 
farm.  Having  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  he  commenced  attending  a 
district  school,  distant  about  a  half-mile  from  his  home.   Here,  both  the 
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heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  found  him  a  constant  visitor 
up  to  the  age  of  ten,  after  which  he  attended  school  only  winters,  de- 
voting his  time  during  the  summers  to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  to  which 
he  applied  himself  most  diligently.      The  country  to  which  his  father 
removed  was  calculated  to  instill  in  his  youthful  mind  vigor  and  perse- 
verance, as  well  as  to  form  habits  of  economy  and  upright  dealing ;  for 
nowhere  can  be  found  a  better  nursery  for  youth  than  in  our  faimers' 
homes,  with  their  just  principles  of  honesty  and  republican  simplicity. 
Here,  in  a  new  country,  he  saw  the  brawny  arm  of  the  woodsman  sink 
the  axe  deep  in  the  hardy  beech,  that,  stroke  after  stroke,  told  on  its 
trunk  as  it  came  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  that  perseverance  stood 
triumphant;  that  tree  followed  tree,  and  forest  followed  forest,  till  the 
yellow  grain  waved  where  once  the  sunshine  struggled  with  the  wild- 
wood  shade  to  smile  upon  the  earth;  that  the  hands- which  felled  the 
oak  or  held  the  plow  received  no  disdainful  grasp  for  their  honest  labors. 
Being  often  sent  to  Utica  by  his  father  to  purchase  some  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, or  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  merchants  of  that  place,  and,  catching  some 
of  their  business  spirit,  he  dwelled  so  much  upon  the  idea  of  being 
a  merchant  that  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  dull  routine  of  farm  life, 
and  earnestly  requested  his  father  to  allow  him  either  to  learn  a  trade 
or  to  become  a  clerk  in  some  store,  the  latter  of  which  he  preferred, 
both  because  it  suited  his  inclination  best,  and  because  he  had  an  offer 
from  a  merchant  at  Utica  to  teach  him  the  business.      At  this  time  he 
had  a  brother,  older  than  himself,  who,  having  some  years  previously 
left  for  the  Black  Eiver  country,  had  settled  at  Watertown,  Jefferson 
county,  New- York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  keeping  a  country  store, 
containing  such  goods  as  were  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  new  and  sparsely- 
settled  country.      With  this  brother  his  father  finally  consented  to  his 
stopping.     Elated  with  the  prospect  of  having  his  most  anxious  wishes 
of  being  a  clerk  soon  realized,  the  farmer  boy,  unschooled  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  bid  adieu  to  the  hills  of  his  early  association,  and  the 
orchards  he  had  planted  on  their  sides,  with  only  three  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  to  seek  his  fortune  amidst  busy  scenes  of  life,  where  many,  ex- 
perienced in  all  the  ways  of  trade,  seek  but  in  vain.      It  being  a  new 
country,  the  barter  system  was  the  only  one  that  prevailed  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  and  in  the  hard  work  of  cutting  wood,  measuring  grain,  packing 
pot-ashes,  and  occasionally  selling  goods,  there  was  little  fear  of  his  suf 
fering  for  the  want  of  exercise,  or  of  lessening  that  bodily  strength 
which  his  fai-m  life  had  previously  given  him.     Here  he  readily  gained 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  employed,  and 
soon  found  that  his  time  could  be  more  profitably  used  in  selling  goods 
and  keeping  books. 

In  the  year  1812  or  1813,  his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  stopping, 
became  interested  in  two  stores  at  Brownville,  and  being  also  made 
sheriff  of  the  county,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  store  at  Watertown  in 
chai-ge  of  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  as 
partner.  Soon  after  the  war  of  1812  was  declared,  a  large  force  was 
collecting  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  distant  ten  miles  from  Watertown ;  he 
proposed  to  this  brother-in-law  to  let  him  take  to  that  place  from  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars'  w^orth  of  goods.     After  much  doubt  as  to  the 
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success  of  this  operation  and  consequent  delay,  his  brother-in-law  con- 
cluded to  furnish  him  with  about  four  hundred  dollars  in  goods  which 
he  moved  into  a  small  room  near  the  barracks  at  Sacket's  Harbor. 
Being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  officers  he  commenced  doing  a  profit- 
able business  in  a  small  way  ;  he  continued  to  replenish  his  small  stock 
from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  for  some  three  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  General  Wilkinson's  army  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
Sacket's  Harbor,  and  there  not  being  a  sufficiency  of  barrack-room,  the 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  were  used,  the  one  he  occupied  among  others, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  He  returned  to  Watertown,  and  on 
settlement  found  that  he  had  made  over  six  hundred  dollars  profits  in 
the  three  months.  His  brother-in-law  claimed  that  he  had  furnished  the 
goods  at  his  own  risk,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  one  half  the  profits ; 
this  was  finally  agreed  to.  He  remained  with  his  brother-in-law  for 
some  time  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1815.  He  also  received  direc- 
tions from  his  brother  John  to  take  charge  of  the  building  of  two  large 
brick  stores  at  Watertown.  He  labored  so  hard  in  the  building  ot 
these  stores  that  in  the  fall,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  he  became  quite 
sick  for  a  time.  The  fall  of  the  same  year  he  engaged  his  services  at 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month  and  board  (at  that  time  considered  to  be 
be  very  high  wages  in  the  country)  to  Mr.  O.  Pierce,  to  take  charge 
of  one  of  the  two  stores,  the  building  of  which  he  had  the  previous 
year  been  overseeing,  and  which  Mr.  Pierce  had  now  rented  and  filled 
with  a  stock  of  goods. 

While  he  was  a  clerk  in  his  brother's  store,  merchants  from  New- 
York,  Albany,  and  other  cities,  occasionally  went  to  Watertown  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  double  purpose  of  collecting  debts 
and  making  new  customers,  and  frequently  made  his  brother's  house 
their  stopping-place.  There  were  no  livery-stables  at  that  time  at 
Watertown,  and  his  brother  would  often  send  his  horse  and  carriage, 
and  him  to  drive,  to  take  these  gentlemen  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  whole- 
sale merchants  in  New- York  and  other  cities.  He  often  expressed  to 
them  his  desire  to  become  a  merchant,  and  they,  seeing  his  anxiety  and 
feeling  that  they  might  safely  encourage  him,  told  him  that  whenever 
he  might  feel  disposed  to  commence  business,  to  call  on  them,  and  they 
would  supply  him  with  goods,  for  which  he  might  pay  them  when  he 
could. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1816,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  left  for 
New-York,  with  only  three  hundred  dollars,  (it  being  his  half  of 
the  profits  made  at  Sacket's  Harbor)  without  knowing  what  prospects 
lay  before  him,  and  being  in  doubt  whether  he  should  seek  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk,  or  endeavor  to  obtain  a  stock  of  goods.  He  passed 
through  the  Black  River  country  to  Utica,  and  fiom  thence  to  Albany 
in  mud-wagons,  coaches  then  being  a  luxury  not  enjoyed  on  this 
route ;  and  after  lodging  one  night  at  Albany,  took  what  was  called  a 
fast  steamboat  for  New-York,  which  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in 
twenty-six  hours,  it  being  considered  at  that  time  a  rapid  passage, 
the  whole  time  of  traveling  from  Watertown  to  New- York  occupying 
four  days,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  present  speed  of  iron-horse,  which 
glides  over  the  distance  in  ten  hours.      After  arriving  at  New-York  he 
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called  on  the  merchants  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Watertown ; 
the  most  of  them  received  him  with  pleasure,  and  with  invitations  to  stop 
with  them  at  their  homes.     He  had  prepared  himself  with  recommenda- 
tions from  many  of  the  most  respectable  persons  of  his  own  county, 
all  of  which  spoke  highly  as  to  his  business  capacity  and  integrity,  but 
frankly  stated  that  he  possessed  but  little   pecu-niary  responsibility. 
With  several  offers  which  he  had  from  good  houses  to  stop  with  them 
as  clerk  at  good  salaries,  he  was  much  pleased,  but  felt  really  surprised 
upon  the  simple  statement  that  he  was  poor  but  honest,  and  competent 
to  have  any  reasonable  amount  of  goods  that  he  might  wish  for  offered 
to  him  on   his  own  individual   responsibility.      He  was  so  touched 
by  this  kindness  and  interest  in  his  favor,  that  he  delayed  several  days 
to  think  it  over,  as  he  dreaded  a  failure.      After  due  consideration  and 
advice,  he  concluded  to  take  the  goods,  and  selected  about  seven  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  such  kinds  as  were  suitable  to  a  country  store. 
To  secure  his  creditors  against   loss   as  far   possible,  he   promptly 
got  these  goods  insured  in  the  Howard  Insurance  Company,  it  being 
the  first   policy  issued   in   Jefferson    county.      He   hired    a   store  of 
his  brother,  the  building  of  which  he  had  superintended,  and  com- 
menced business  in  good  health,  full  of  ambition,  and  with  a  determi- 
nation to  succeed.     He  had  calculated  that  as  he  was  a  good  salesman, 
and  w'as  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  county, 
he  could  safely  rely  upon  them  for  help  in  this  undertaking  ;  in  this  he 
was  not  disappointed,  for  upon  the  first  opening  of  his  store  he  had  all 
that  himself  and  a  boy  could  conveniently  attend  to.     Knowing  that 
his  future  credit  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
should  meet  his  present  obligations,  he  did  not  wait  for  them  to  become 
due,  but  whenever  he  could  remit  a  few  hundred  dollars,  did  so,  taking 
care  to  send  each  creditor  an  amount  proportionate  to  his  claim.     In 
this  manner  he  had  been  able  to  remit  about  three  thousand  dollars 
in  about  three  months,  which  not  only  strengthened  his  credit  in  New- 
York,  but  w^as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  him,  as  there  were  no  banks  in 
his  own  village.     By  close  attention  to  his  business,  he  was  able,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  not  only  to  pay  off  all  his  first  purchase, 
but  also  in  part  for  goods  ordered.    In  the  mean  time  his  brother,  John 
Paddock,  who  had   been   largely  engaged  in  trade,  died,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  an  embarrassing  condition,  which,  together  with  the  failure  of 
one  of  his  partners  to  a  large  amount,  leaving  a  large  debt  against  the 
firm,  nearly  exhausted  his   brother's  estate.     Although  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  in  no  mamier  connected  with  his  brother  in  business 
affairs,  and  although  he  had  prospered  to  his  highest  expectations, 
he  nevertheless  feared  that  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  consequently  the 
loss  of  influence  which  his  reputation  would  give,  might  discourage  his 
creditors  in  supplying  him  with  a  full  stock  of  goods.     In  May,  1817, 
about  one  year  from  the  time  of  making  his  first  purchase,  he  made  his 
second  trip  to  New- York.     On  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  found  that 
most  of  his  creditors  had  full  confidence  in  him,  and  were  willing 
to  supply  him  with  what  goods  he  might  wish  to  purchase.      He  con- 
tinued on  prosperously  until  the  fall  of  1820,  when  he  discovered  that 
his  success  in  business  had  awakened  the  envy  of  his  competitors. 
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Rival  merchants  had  preceded  him  to  New- York,  and  there  they 
had  whispered  into  the  ears  of  his  creditors  tales  of  falsehood,  thinking 
that  by  casting  foul  blots  of  suspicion  on  his  responsibility,  they  might 
relieve  themselves  from  competition.  The  seed  they  had  sown  had 
taken  root,  and  he  found  of  all  his  creditors  but  one  who  stood  by 
him.  John  Stewart,  Jr.,  now  the  lion.  John  Stewart — a  generous  man, 
and  a  noble  merchant — not  only  supplied  him  with  goods,  but  came  for- 
ward and  gave  his  name  in  pledge  for  goods  purchased  of  other  mer- 
chants, who,  having  become  frightened  by  false  reports,  refused  to  for- 
ward them  without  security.  His  strong  desire  to  prosper  as  a 
merchant  was  now  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  enemies  to 
.revel  over  his  downfall,  and  a  noble  friend  to  sufler  by  the  same.  He 
therefore  determined  that  no  neglect  or  want  of  perseverance  on 
his  part  should  prevent  him  from  meeting  every  obligation ;  in  this  he 
was  successful ;  and,  when  in  the  following  fall  he  again  visited  the  city, 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  goods. 

In  the  following  spring,  being  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  married 
Sophia  A.  Foster,  a  native  of  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  whose  only  fortune 
consisted  of  herself,  but  in  whom  he  found  an  amiable,  intelligent  and 
industrious  wife,  who  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  and  sustain  him 
in  the  arduous  duties  of  life,  and  who  found  more  pleasure  in  making 
her  household  expenses  conform  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  than  she 
would  have  done  in  squandering  larger  sums  in  the  frivolities  of 
fashion  and  folly.  Feeling  it  to  be  her  duty  as  a  wife  and  a  mother  to 
devote  her  time  to  the  care  of  the  family  circle,  she  found  her  greatest 
pleasure  beneath  the  roof  of  her  husband's  house.  With  the  simplicity 
of  her  ancestors,  pilgrims  in  the  May-Flower,  she  now  finds  in  her  hus- 
band's ample  fortune,  no  pride  to  bar  her  from  association  with  the  low 
and  the  humble,  whenever  help  and  sympathy  may  sooth  them  in  their 
sorrows.  About  once  in  six  months  he  continued  to  make  purchases ; 
having  gradually  extended  his  business,  he  found  it  still  necessary  to 
obtain  his  goods  on  credit,  especially  as  he  made  most  of  his  sales  on 
time.  He  continued  on  in  this  way  up  to  the  year  1828,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  able  to  purchase  his  entire  stock  of  goods  for  cash ;  having 
a  sufficiency  to  do  so,  over  and  above  his  stock  in  trade,  debts  due 
him,  and  stock  in  the  Jefferson  County  Bank,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
director.  This  success  in  business  he  attributes  greatly  to  the  care  with 
which  he  incurred  liabilities,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
met  them.  Having  extended  his  mercantile  business  as  far  as  the  de- 
mand for  goods  would  admit  of,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  find 
other  sources  of  investment  for  his  surplus  means,  which  were  continu- 
ally increasing.  Having  gained  some  knowledge  of  banking  by  being  a 
stockholder  and  director  in  the  Jefferson  County  Bank,  he  concluded  to 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  stock  in  the  Sacket's  Harbor  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  also  elected  a  director.  At  that  time,  as  well  as  at  the 
present,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  every  person  should  enjoy  like  rights  and 
privileges,  and  was  therefore  very  hostile  to  all  kinds  of  monopolies 
and  special  privileges,  particularly  those  enacted  by  legislative  bodies 
in  favor  of  particular  persons  or  corporations.     The  old  safety-fund 
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system  of  banking  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  both  because  it  gave 
to  certain  individuals  rights  which  it  withheld  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  also  because  it  offered  but  an  uncertain  security  to 
the  bill-holder.  When  the  policy  of  passing  the  free  banking  law  was 
agitated,  he  felt  much  interest  in  its  success  ;  as  it  was  general  in  its 
character  and  free  to  all,  he  considered  that  it  would  act  as  a  great 
leveler  to  special  legislation.  He  saw  that  in  the  security  provided 
for  the  redemption  of  bills,  the  poor  laborer  would  no  longer  be  rob- 
bed of  his  hard-earned  dollars.  At  this  time  he  was  considerably 
interested  in  the  safety-fund  banks,  but  felt  willing  to  suffer  any  loss 
that  might  be  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  his  stocks,  should  the  free- 
banking  law  pass,  in  consideration  of  the  great  general  benefit  it  would 
confer.  By  close  attention  to  business  he  had  greatly  increased  his  capital, 
and  in  order  to  invest  his  surplus  funds,  associated  with  others  in  1839, 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  free  banking  law,  for  the  purpose  of  start- 
ing a  bank  under  its  provisions;  he  took  largely  of  the  stock  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  same ;  he  continued  to  be  connected  with  this 
institution  as  its  president  for  about  two  years,  when  becoming  dissat- 
isfied with  the  disagreement  among,  and  the  bad  management  of  some  of 
its  officers,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  at  a  sacrifice,  and  resigned  his  office. 
In  the  spring  of  1842,  he  relinquished  the  mercantile  business,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1844  established  a  bank  of  his  own,  which  he  named 
the  Black  River  Bank.  He  continues  proprietor  of  this  institution  at 
the  present  time,  and  has  increased  its  capital  to  four  times  its  original 
amount.  While  prosecuting  his  mercantile  business,  he  had  at  various 
times,  as  favorable  opportunities  offered,  made  investments  in  real  es- 
tate with  his  surplus  capital ;  on  some  of  these  purchases  he  erected 
stores  and  houses,  while  others  already  built  upon  he  greatly  improved. 
A  fire  which  occurred  in  May,  1849,  at  Watertown,  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  business  portion  of  the  village ;  on  this  occasion  he  had  six 
stores  and  his  banking-house  reduced  to  ashes.  He  immediately  com- 
menced to  remove  the  smouldering  rubbish  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  several  splendid  stores,  for  the  plan  of  which  he  visited  some  of  our 
cities  most  noted  for  their  beautiful  buildings.  In  a  few  months  an  ele- 
gant structure  facing  the  public  square  graced  the  spot  where  so  short 
a  time  previously  laborers  were  nimbly  flinging  the  heated  bricks  from 
the  blackened  mass  of  ruins.  The  following  spring  he  built  the  arcade, 
which  is  widely  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  singularity ;  it  extends 
from  Washington  street  to  Arcade-street.  On  each  side  of  a  large  and 
airy  hall,  which  is  beautifully  sky-lighted,  is  a  row  of  stores  filled  with 
rich  goods.  Easy  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  balconies  above  and  in  front 
of  offices  occupied  by  artists,  lawyers,  doctors  and  others.  The  whole 
building  is  well  lighted  and  aired,  and  is,  both  as  to  size  and  beauty, 
superior  to  every  other  of  the  kind  in  the  empire  state.  At  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  in  all  weather  it  affords  a  pleasant  promenade  ;  in  the 
evening  an  additional  charm  is  lent  to  its  beauty  as  the  gas-lights  throw 
their  brilliant  rays  "  o'er  the  fair  and  the  brave"  who  congregate  there  in 
numbers  both  for  pleasure  and  business.  Although  busily  engaged  in 
his  mercantile  and  banking  operations,  he  has  found  leisure  moments 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  reading  and  study,  and  to  improve  and  beau- 
tify the  grounds  about  his  home,  not  only  by  the  help  of  laborers  but 
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with  his  own  hands.  The  cultivation  of  a  garden  has  always  afforded 
him  a  great%ource  of  pleasure,  which  by  early  rising  he  has  found  time 
to  enjoy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  feel  his  body  invigorated  and  his  mind 
elevated  by  this  healthful  employment.  The  many  trees  which  have 
been  planted,  grafted,  trimmed  and  otherwise  carefully  attended  to — 
some  with  their  deep  cool  shade,  others  with  their  ripened  fruit — are  now 
repaying  him  most  bountifully  for  the  attention  he  bestowed  upon 
them  while  others  were  dreaming  on  their  downy  couch.  The  asso- 
ciations of  farm  life  still  cling  about  him.  Some  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Watertown  he  owns  and  carries  on  a  very  large  farm ;  here  he  is 
often  found  not  only  suggesting  improvements,  but  sometimes  engag- 
ing in  them  personally.  From  his  extensive  acquaintance,  influence 
and  capacity,  he  might  have  received  high  political  favors ;  but  feeling 
that  in  accepting  of  office  he  would,  by  attending  to  its  duties  properly 
sacrifice  his  business  interests,  left  them  to  those  who  had  time  to  spare 
and  political  wishes  to  be  gratified.  In  reference  to  his  acquisition  of 
property,  it  has  been  said  of  him  as  of  others,  that  everything  he  touched 
turned  to  gold,  carrying  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  chance  was  on  his  side. 
When,  however,  we  take  into  consideration  that  his  whole  life  has  been 
one  of  strictly  business  habits  ;  that  he  has  been  temperate  in  all  things; 
that  he  has  pursued  his  calling  with  diligence  and  perseverance  ;  that  he 
has  neither  turned  to  the  right  nor  the  left  in  pursuit  of  jack-o'-lanterns — 
we  say,  when  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  that  it  can  be  only 
the  superficial  observer  who  would  attribute  his  success  to  chance.  In 
thus  taking  a  glance  at  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  we  find  that 
the  plowboy,  now  as  an  able  financier  and  a  wealthy  capitalist,  adds 
another  to  the  number  of  those  living  self-made  men,  who,  like  marked 
trees  in  a  dense  wilderness,  point  out  the  way  to  places  of  prosperity. 
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GENERAL  JACOB  GOULD, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  AND  MECHANICS'  BANK,  ROCHESTER,  NEW-TOR::, 

Was  bom  in  Boxford,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  10th  day 
of  Eebruary,  1794.  His  father,  Capt.  Jacob  Gould,  was  a  native  of  the 
same  town.  His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name  and  pLace,  was  lieuten- 
ant of  the  militia  in  said  town,  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  M'as  oc- 
casionally on  duty.  His  mother  was  a  Peabody,  from  the  adjoining 
town  of  Middleton,  in  which  and  in  Danvers,  and  the  now  city  of  Salem, 
reside  many  of  the  same  name,  having  descended  from  the  same  an- 
cestry ;  some  of  whom  are  extensively  known  as  most  successful  as 
well  as  honorable  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  lived  with  his  parents,  who  were  poor 
but  respectable,  on  the  old  farm — hallowed  by  having  descended  from 
father  to  son,  where  naught  new  was  allowed  to  come;  indeed,  the  whole 
town  was  famed  for  its  at  that  time  called  stability ;  it  had  no  public 
house,  no  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  years  and  years  not  a  law  suit, 
small  or  great,  amongst  its  inhabitants.  Squire  Perly,  as  he  was  called, 
represented  the  town  in  general  court,  Boston,  for  nineteen  years  in 
succession ;  in  the  twentieth  year,  when  a  young  man  of  forty  was 
elected  in  his  place,  an  excitement  was  produced  such  as  had  never 
been  experienced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Tlie  schools  were  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  Massachusetts  country  schools,  kept  three  months  in 
winter  by  a  man,  the  same  time  in  summer  by  a  woman.  To  these  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  went  when  his  labor  on  the  farm  could  be  con- 
veniently dispensed  with.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  permis- 
sion from  his  father  to  labor  for  a  neighbor  eight  days  in  the  fall,  doing 
the  work  of  a  man  for  the  wages  of  a  boy,  viz :  a  shilling  per  day, 
Massachusetts  currency.  With  this  money  he  bought  Morse's  geo- 
graphy, which  had  in  it  two  maps,  the  world  and  North  America.  Tliis 
was  at  the  time  considered  extravagant,  and  caused  great  jealousy  when 
it  was  taken  to  school  with  one  other,  to  unite  with  the  art  of  reading 
a  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  next  year  a  similar  process  brought  forth  Perry's  dictionary, 
which  constituted  quite  a  library.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  it  was  deter- 
mined he  should  learn  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
bargain  was  made  to  serve  a  year  with  a  man  living  about  a  mile  from 
his  father's,  the  Sabbaths  to  be  spent  at  home  during  the  year.  His 
master  being  exacting,  he  had  no  opportunities  for  improvement  except 
in  his  trade :  in  this  he  was  quite  successful ;  the  last  week  of  school  in 
his  district  he  was,  however,  permitted  to  attend,  at  the  request  of  the 
teacher,  (now  the  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  of  Boston,  then  seventeen 
years  of  age,  whose  great  success  afterwards  as  a  teacher  in  Boston  is 
well  known,)  and  take  part  in  the  examination.  The  year  after,  he  was 
hired  to  a  man  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  to  work  at  his  trade  and 
tend  a  small  West  India  goods  store  in  the  absence  of  his  principal. 

The  succeeding  year  he  worked  at  his  trade,  except  occasionally  as- 
sisting on  the  farm.     During  the  winter  he  attended  school,  which  was 
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taught  by  a  respectable  but  unqualified  teacher.  Soon  after  this,  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  severe  cold,  which  so  alarmed  the  family  that  further 
labor  at  his  trade  was  abandoned. 

During  the  following  season,  1812,  he  spent  three  months  at  West 
Bradford  Academy,  renowned  the  world  over  as  the  school  where 
Harriet  Atwood,  afterwards  Harriet  Newell,  Miss  Hazeltine,  Mrs. 
Judson,  were  instructed,  with  many  other  choice,  kindred  spirits.  Here 
also  the  subject  of  this  biography  first  resolved  to  serve  the  Lord. 

The  succeeding  winter,  1812-13,  he  taught  school;  the  one  after, 
1814,  in  his  native  district ;  his  third  and  last  winter  in  Massachusetts 
as  a  teacher,  Mr,  Gould  instructed  in  the  village  of  East  Bradford,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Perry,  D.  D.,  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  who  had  spent  a  year  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  as 
tutor,  and  by  whose  advice,  in  the  spring  of  1815,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  took  the  journey  to  Albany  without  friends  or  associ- 
ates,  literally  alone,  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Perry  to  the  Hon.  Gideon 
Hawley,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

With  a  letter  from  Superintendent  Hawley,  Mr.  Gould  proceeded 
west,  intending  to  go  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  Utica,  seeking  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher.  On  arriving  at  Schenectady,  he  was  invited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Mabon,  who  had  charge  of  Union  College  Grammar  School, 
to  stay  over  and  visit  the  president  and  professors  of  the  college,  and, 
at  their  request,  he  took  charge  of  the  English  department  in  said 
school,  at  his  own  risk  as  to  pay,  charging  a  reasonable  tuition.  Here 
he  continued  to  teach  with  good  success  for  four  years — the  last  three 
in  connection  with  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Barnes,  afterwards  a  prominent 
teacher  in  the  City  of  New- York,  whose  untimely  death  numerous 
friends  and  an  affectionate  family  will  never  cease  to  mourn. 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  between  the  trustees  and  teachers, 
Mr.  Barnes  went  to  New- York  and  Mr.  Gould  to  Rochester,  a  small  but 
promising  village  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Genesee  River,  at  its  falls — the  east  side  being  the 
county  of  Ontario,  the  west  side  the  county  of  Genesee. 

The  business  of  teaching  being  abandoned  for  the  more  active  em- 
ployment of  merchandising,  he  went  into  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  boots  and  shoes.  This  was  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  connected  with  an  extensive  wholesale  trade  in  leather, 
&c.,  to  as  great,  if  not  greater  extent,  than  any  other  establishment  in 
Western  New-York. 

Occasionally  he  was  honored  with  office — his  military  career  was  of 
a  character  peculiar  to  those  times.  In  1824  he  was  elected  captain 
of  a  nearly  lifeless  artillery  company,  but  as  he  never  intended  to  do 
things  by  halves,  he,  by  his  energy,  revived  the  spirits  of  those  already 
enlisted,  which  had  the  effect  to  encourage  others,  so  that  a  handsome 
company  was  aoon  the  result.  Some  difficulty  the  winter  following, 
at  a  court-martial,  caused  an  application  to  the  adjutant-general  for 
a  division  of  the  regiment,  which  was  promptly  made. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  elected  colonel.  The  same  process 
in  another  quarter  caused  a  division  of  the  brigade ;  before  the  colonel's 
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commission  arrived  he  was  duly  elected  brigadier-general,  and  in  that 
capacity  appeared  before  a  regiment  the  same  fall. 

The  winter  following,  a  major-general  had  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  senate.  Here  a  principle  had  to  be  settled  causing  no 
little  trouble.  .The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  few  days  the  senior 
brigadier,  and  had  held  a  commission  but  a  little  over  a  year,  while  the 
junior  brigadier  was  an  old  officer  of  more  than  twenty  years'  service, 
and  claimed  the  appointment  from  Governor  Clinton  and  the  senate  on 
this  account ;  it  was  settled,  however,  and  has  since  been  referred  to  as 
a  precedent,  governing  subsequent  action  in  similar  cases,  that  Mr. 
Gould  was  entitled  to  the  appointment,  which  he  received,  going  from 
a  citizen  to  that  of  majoi"-general  of  artillery  in  less  than  two  years. 

In  1829  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Jackson,  collector  of  the 
customs  for  the  district  of  Genesee,  and  re-appointed  ;  and  again  ap- 
pointed by  President  Van  Buren. 

Soon  after  this  he  resigned  the  office  to  attend  with  more  diligence 
to  his  private  affairs. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Rochester  City  Bank;  held 
the  office  two  years,  and  then  resigned.  Subsequently,  when  some  diffi- 
culty arose  in  said  institution,  he  was  invited  to  its  presidency  again, 
which  office  he  held  until  all  trouble  was  past.  He  was  twice  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  which  was  incorporated  in  1884. 

In  1845,  unexpectedly  to  himself  and  friends,  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  New- York  by  President  Polk, 
which  office  he  held  four  years. 

To  show  the  energy  with  which  these  duties  were  performed,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  there  were  more  convictions  for  counterfeiting  coin,  rob- 
bery of  the  mails,  etc.,  during  his  term,  than  for  twenty  years  previous. 
In  his  duties  he  was  ably  sustained  by  the  court,  and  especially  by 
Judge  Allen,  of  Oswego,  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  and  George  W. 
Clinton,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  his  successor  in  office. 

At  present  he  is  the  financial  officer  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  Rochester,  a  bank  under  the  general  banking  law  of  the  state. 

The  difference  between  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  many  others, 
has  been  a  perseverance  in  whatever  was  undertaken,  until  all  obstacles 
were  overcome,  and  success  complete. 

His  first  political  efforts  were  to  sustain  his  most  esteemed  friend. 
Governor  Clinton,  in  1820,  and  afterward  until  his  death.  After  that 
mournful  event,  with  untiring  energy  he  labored  to  elect  Gen.  Jackson 
to  the  presidency.  He  recollects  being  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  the 
summer  of  1826,  visiting,  when  he  announced  himself  as  a  Jackson 
man.  The  next  day  he  was  introduced  as  such  by  his  friends,  as  a  cu- 
riosity in  those  parts,  being  the  first  known.  He  has  cordially  sup- 
ported the  democratic  party,  and  always  received  the  confidence  of  his 
political  friends  of  both  high  and  low  standing,  which  confidence  has 
never  been  abused  for  selfish  or  improper  purposes. 

Socially,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  proverbially  affectionate 
and  kind.  Being  the  second  child  and  oldest  son,  much  responsibility 
rested  upon  him  in  early  life,  on  account  of  a  lameness  of  his  father, 
occurring  from  an  accident,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  only 
eight  years  old. 
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He  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Ruby  Swan,  of  North  Ando 
ver,  Massachusetts,  with  whom  he  lived   happily  twenty-four  years. 
She  was  then  called  to  that  "  bourne  from  which  none  return."   She  left 
three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  all  of  whom  are  eligibly  con- 
nected and  settled. 

He  married  again,  in  1847,  Miss  Sarah  T.  Seward,  principal  of  the 
Seward  Female  Seminary,  in  Eochester,  by  whom  he  has  had  three 
children. 

His  labors  and  efforts  have  not  been  confined  to  his  own  family  and 
relatives.  For  many  of  these  he  has  done  much  ;  but  he  has  educated, 
and  helped  to  educate  many,  and  also  to  establish  the  deserving  in 
business.  In  all  these  efforts  a  desire  to  do  good  has  been  apparent,  and 
results  might  be  cited  showing  that  these  labors  have  not  been  in  vain. 

In  religion,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  always  decided.  He 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Schenectady  in  1817  ;  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Female  Sabbath  School  just  established  in  that  city, 
and  afterwards  in  Rochester  ;  was  for  a  number  of  years  an  active  elder 
in,  and  still  continues  his  connection  with,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Rochester,  to  which  he  took  a  letter  when  he  left  Schenectady,  in 
1819.  At  that  time  it  was  the  only  church  of  any  denomination  in 
Rochester  ;  now  there  are  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred.  He  built,  in 
1825,  the  first  good  dwelling-house,  and  is  now  living  in  the  same,  in 
Rochester,  that  has  been  suffered  to  remain  and  occupied  by  its  owner 
and  builder  in  a  city  of  now  over  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  What 
progress !  what  improvement ! — from  a  wilderness  to  a  beautiful  city 
in  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ! 

The  times  are  portentous.  What  is  now  done  in  minutes  formerly 
took  days,  and  even  weeks,  to  accomplish. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  taken  part  in  the  improvements  as  they 
passed — has  been  connected  with  most  of  them,  and  still  continues  to 
apply  himself  as  steadily  and  perseveringly  as  in  his  youth  :  it  is  his 
habit.  How  necessary  that  early  habits  be  correct !  Learn  to  assume 
responsibility  in  youth,  then  it  will  become  easy  in  riper  years,  and  in 
old  age  not  be  a  burthen. 

As  a  man  and  a  citizen  his  character  is  above  reproach.  His  cheer- 
ful disposition  and  courteous  manners  endear  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances.  As  a  husband  and  father  he  possesses  the  deep  affection 
of  his  family. 
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ISAAC  SAUNDERS, 

I 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CITIZENS'  UNION  BANK,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  plain,  honest  business 
man.  It  is  furnished  at  the  very  unexpected  solicitation  of  the  publisher 
of  this  volume;  but  not  without  the  confidence  that  if  it  lack  some  of 
the  more  glaring  recommendations  of  the  class  of  writings  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  possesses  not  a  few  others,  both  rare  and  valuable,  Mr. 
Saunders  would  be  the  last  man  to  sit  for  a  romance,  or  become  the  sub- 
ject of  fancy  sketches.  His  life  has  been  isolated,  and  rendered  remark- 
able by  no  strange  and  mysterious  adventures — no  wonderful  and  lucky 
accident.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  whose  integrity  and  force  of 
character  must  force  them  up  into  an  admirable  notoriety  which  their 
modesty  never  seeks — who  will  command  the  respect  of  their  contem- 
poraries and  their  posterity. 

Business  men  are  not  vmfrequently  brought  into  special  notice  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  fortune.  The  stream  of  wealth  flows  in  upon 
them — broad,  deep  and  impetuous.  They  hasten  to  be  rich.  Their 
riches  give  them  notoriety.  Their  influence  is  great.  But  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  money.  Take  this  away,  and  like  the  swamp-bird  with  broken 
wing,  they  fall  quite  out  of  sight.  They  are  themselves  worshiped,  be- 
cause they  have  a  golden  god. 

So  also  are  business  men  sometimes  pushed  forward  into  notice  by 
a  course  of  thrift,  which  has  all  the  way  along  depended  upon  a  shrewd, 
selfish  policy,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  great  social  welfare.  Men 
of  but  one  idea — the  idea  of  riches — and  subjugating  every  thing  to  it, 
they  become  wealthy,  and  consequently  noted.  The  world  applauds 
them,  disregard  to  whose  interests  has  given  them  their  glory. 

But  not  thus  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  is  no  millionaire. 
He  is  the  favored  son  of  no  lucky  accident  or  speculation.  He 
is  no  sordid  victim  of  avarice,  victimizing,  by  a  selfish  shrewdness  the 
world  around  him !  He  is  only  a  man  of  handsome  fortune,  high  repu- 
tation, open  character,  and  sound  and  elevated  Christian  integrity,  re- 
spected by  all,  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  those  who  know  him  best. 
Having  arisen  to  his  present  position  in  society  from  the  nothingness 
which  the  sequel  describes,  his  life  may  be  profitably  studied  by  those 
young  business  men  who  deem  a  selfish  shrewdness  or  a  cold  calculating 
policy  necessary  to  their  success.  To  such  persons  it  is  commended  as 
well  worthy  their  attention.  And  if  it  shall  but  inspire  any  young  aspirant 
with  the  sentiment,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  perseve- 
rance is  a  law  of  success,  the  subject  of  it  will  not  regret  its  publication. 

Isaac  Saunders  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  November,  1 808.  His  father,  Caleb  Saunders,  was  born  in 
Hopklnton,  Rhode  Island,  and  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Ilarkness,  whose  father  was  born  in  England, 
and  emigrated  to  this  country.  He  was  formerly  owner  of  the  Black- 
stone  estate  in  Blackstone,  Massachusetts.  ,  His  maternal  ancestors 
were  Quakers. 
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Isaac's  opportunities  for  education  were  very  limited.  At  the  age  of 
six  years  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school.  From  that  time  till  his 
eleventh  year,  he  continued  to  attend  it  more  or  less.  Then,  having 
made  little  progress,  he  left  it  forever.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to 
admit  of  his  remaining  at  school  a  single  day,  after  acquiring  strength 
of  mind  and  muscle  to  aid  them  at  ail  by  his  labor.  At  eleven,  his 
arm  can  support  a  candy-board,  and  the  school-books  with  which  he 
had  become  a  little  familiar  must  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  At  the 
stern  demand  of  poverty,  science  must  be  exchanged  for  candy ;  and 
through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  he  wanders,  exposing  his 
twisted  treasure  to  as  many  eyes  as  his  adroitness  can  catch.  Poor 
boy  !  Ignorant  of  his  danger,  he  might  have  felt  some  of  that  pride 
which  an  Irishman  is  said  to  have  felt  who  wrote  home  exultingly,  that 
he  now  drove  his  own  cart  [wheelbarrow.]  He  is  now  a  somewhat 
independent  salesman,  found,  almost  every  morning,  upon  the  steps  of 
Brown  University,  for  trade  with  its  students.  How  many  of  these 
deem  that  the  poor  candy  boy  with  whom  they  were  trading,  was  to 
write  his  name  above  their  own  upon  the  scroll  of  history.  And  when 
he  blundered  down  stairs,  as  he  did  in  a  fright  on  one  occasion 
amid  their  laughter,  who  could  have  deemed  that  he  was  the  boy  whose 
name  in  manhood  should  be  registered  among  the  noted  business  men 
of  the  nation  1     But  to  return. 

This  candy-calling  for  a  boy  of  eleven  years  was  one  of  great  and 
peculiar  exposure.  It  required  him  to  follow  "  the  multitude  doing 
evil."  He  must  mingle  in  all  the  holiday  crowds,  elbowing  his  way  as 
best  he  could.  He  must  witness  all  their  follies,  and  breathe 
the  noxious  atmosphere  of  the  low  grog-shops,  which  at  that  day 
abounded,  often  waiting  at  the  drinking  board  till  the  man  had  taken 
the  glass  from  his  lips  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  some  candy  !  He 
must  meet  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  city  street-life,  becoming 
every  day  more  privy  to  the  ways  and  haunts  of  sin,  and  more  and 
more  strongly  tempted  to  enter  them.  Such  was  the  exposure  of  a 
candy-boy  in  the  city  of  Providence,  when  Isaac  left  the  school,  took 
the  board  upon  his  arm,  and  went  forth,  with  no  watchful  eye  but  God's 
upon  him,  not  to  make  his  fortune,  but  to  do  som.ething  for  the  support 
of  the  family.  That  his  character  was  scathed  by  it,  is  not  remarkable. 
The  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  lay  the  foundation  for  his  utter  ruin.  And 
indeed  it  would  seem  that  it  did  lay  such  foundation  ;  but,  unlike  too 
many,  he  in  after  years  refused  to  build  upon  it. 

He  continued  to  follow  the  candy  business  until  the  death  of  his 
ftither,  which  occurred  in  1821.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  the 
age  at  which  boys  enter  the  rough  currents  of  passion,  become  head- 
strong, and  consequently  most  need  parental  restraint,  he  is  left  with 
no  earthly  guardianship,  save  that  of  a  mother,  of  whom  he  ever  speaks 
as  "kind  and  indulgent."  While  his  father  lived,  he  was  often  pun- 
ished, but  as  he  himself  thinks  with  very  little  good  effect.  His  mother 
never  attempted  to  punish  him  but  once;  and  then  he  broyght  in 
a  four-foot  stick  of  wood  for  her  to  use  upon  him ;  she  laughed, 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Isaac  laid  down  the  candy -board  and  took 
up  the  bread-basket.      Sometimes  he  carried  his  bread  in  a  wheelbar- 
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row.  In  this,  as  his  former  business,  the  proceeds  are  all  sacredly  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  family,  which  was  very  poor.  By  dint  of 
industry  and  frugality,  however,  they  struggled  on  till  a  better  day 
should  dawn.  Isaac  continued  in  the  bread  trade  about  one  year,  when 
he  let  himself  to  a  firmer  for  the  summer,  and  marketed  his  fruit.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  the  same  year  he  assisted  in  a  grocery  store. 
The  following  spring  and  summer  found  him  again  on  a  farm.  In  the 
fall  he  returned  again  to  the  city,  and  to  use  his  own  language,  "  did 
but  little  but  rove  about  with  such  associates  as  lived  in  idleness."  It 
was  now  1823,  he  being  about  fifteen  years  old. 

We  have  now  seen  our  young  hero,  born  and  cradled  in  the  city, 
favored  with  a  little  education  and  running  through  the  candy,  bread, 
fruit  and  grocery  trade.  And  now,  after  a  little  country  respite  from 
immoral  influences,  we  find  him  again  plunged  into  them  without  a 
father,  with  only  a  kind,  indulgent  mother;  and  what  is  worst  of  all, 
without  employment.  Loosely  afloat  upon  the  sea  of  temptation,  swept 
by  the  furious  storms  and  cross-winds  of  passion,  what  can  be  anticipated 
for  him  less  than  utter  shipwreck  and  sinking  in  the  depths  below! 
With  no  human  eye  to  watch  him  and  no  hand  sufficiently  strong  to 
hold  and  guide  him,  who  but  must  have  been  ready  to  pronounce  him 
a  ruined  boy  ?  To  him  the  way  to  the  grog-shop,  the  theatre  and  every 
other  haunt  of  city  vice,  was  all  exposed.  He  was  in  the  broad  way 
of  destruction,  under  circumstances  which  render  escape  to  the  narrow 
way  of  life  highly  improbable  ;  though,  as  the  event  proved,  and  in  prov- 
ing affords  encouragement  to  others  under  like  circumstances,  not  im- 
practicable. Says  an  eminent  divine,  "  Every  young  man,  especially 
in  a  great  city,  is  called  to  stern  moral  conflict  with  the  leagued  posts 
of  evil — a  battle  in  which,  now  and  then,  there  comes  a  critical  moment 
whereon  his  destiny  is  suspended."  Such  a  moment  had  now  come  in 
the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how 
he  passed  it. 

Hitherto,  Isaac  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  choice  of  situations  only 
in  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  family.  For  aught  that  appears 
to  the  contrary  he  has  not  yet  very  fully  awaked  to  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  callings  and  circumstances  upon  the  formation  of  his  own 
character.  But  now,  while  roving  about  the  city  without  employ,  a  new 
feeling  comes  over  his  soul — a  new  element  of  soul  is  developed  which 
is  to  influence  his  whole  future  life.  He  now  comes  to  himself  He 
begins  to  see  that  by  his  present  mode  of  living  he  is  exposing  himself 
to  a  greater  evil  than  poverty,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  to  a  greater 
shame  than  that  against  which  his  willing  toil  would  guard  them.  Re- 
flection comes  to  his  aid.     He  reasons. 

Speaking  of  himself  at  the  critical  moment  to  which  we  are  now 
referring,  after  speaking  of  his  indolence  and 'indolent  associates  in  the 
city,  he  says,  "  I  began  to  reason  with  myself,  that  if  I  continued  in  the 
city  with  my  associates,  with  no  one  but  a  kind  and  indulgent  mother 
to  control  my  vicious  propensities,  I  must  unavoidably  become  a  misera- 
ble citizen.  I  came  to  tiie  conclusion  that  1  would  be  a  wholesome  citi- 
zen ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  I  felt  that  at  my  age  it  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary  to  break  off"  all  intercourse  with  old  associates — 
a  thing  that  could  not  well  be  done  while  1 1  emained  in  the  city.    There- 
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fore,  though  it  would  be  a  trial  to  leave  it,  yet  to  do  so  I  felt  deter- 
mined, if  I  could  obtain  any  employment."  Resting  in  this  determi- 
nation he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  for  executing  it,  which 
was  a  thiee-months'  job  of  tending  a  wool-carding  machine  for  his  uncle, 
ten  miles  from  the  city. 

In  this  decision  and  action  Mr.  Saunders  clearly  evinced  that  love 
of  virtue,  self  respect,  independence  of  thought  and  energy  of  will  which 
so  completely  characterized  his  after  life.  He  evinced  a  love  of  virtue, 
in  that  he  could  not  consent  to  yield  to  his  "vicious  propensities;" 
self  respect,  in  that  he  determined  to  be  a  wholesome  citizen  ;  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  in  that  he  appears  to  have  acted  upon  the  strength 
of  his  inwrought  convictions.  We  hear  of  no  one  advising  him  to  the 
course  he  pursued. 

He  showed  energy  of  will,  in  that  he,  from  the  force  of  his  own  mind, 
broke  off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  old  vicious  associates,  stemmed 
the  current  of  influences  which  held  the  young  in  the  city,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  all  its  enchantments.  And  as  he  goes  forth  from  it  on 
foot,  a  journey  of  ten  miles,  he  reminds  us  of  Bunyan's  Christian  flee- 
ing from  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  of  just  Lot  led  forth  by  an  angel- 
hand  from  the  devoted  cities  of  the  plain  to  a  place  of  safety.  Whether 
our  hero  reached  his  Zoar  just  as  the  sun  was  up  or  down,  he  lost  his 
way  and  wandered  on  twenty-two  miles  for  ten.  His  angel  took  him 
away  to  a  safer  condition,  but  did  not  do  it  by  the  shortest  way.  Nor 
does  it  ever  seem  to  have  been  Mr.  Saunders'  lot  to  find  the  shortest  ways 
to  what  the  world  calls  success.  Extraneous  influences  have  done  little 
for  him.  He  never  received  the  gift  of  a  single  dollar  in  his  life. 
Whatever  he  is,  he  has  developed  from  himself. 

He  is  now  in  the  country.  But  his  contract,  to  his  uncle's  entire  satis- 
faction, is  soon  fulfilled,  and  no  alternative  is  left  but  to  return  to  the 
city.  There  he  spent  the  winter.  And  for  him  a  sad  one  it  was. 
Writing  in  reference  to  it,  he  says,  "  Having  no  employment  and  no 
one  to  use  his  influence  to  get  any  for  me,  again  coming  in  contact  with 
my  old  associates,  and  being  of  an  age  to  be  easily  persuaded,  I  spent 
the  winter  in  doing  very  little  but  mingle  with  those  who  hung  about 
grog-shops  and  the  like  places  till  the  following  March." 

Few  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  dangers  of  city  life  to  one  young 
and  floating  indolently  about  it,  as  was  Isaac  during  this  winter.  Says  a 
vigorous  writer,  "Tempting  and  hostile  influences  hover  over  the  crowded 
thoroughflires  of  city  life  in  myriad  invisible  forms,  as  the  legions 
of  spiritual  forces  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel.  They  infest  the  paths  of  youth  as  sharks  follow  a  navy 
or  ravens  an  army.  The  incitements  of  passion  are  always  present,  the 
objects  of  passion  always  available,  and  the  concealment  of  transgression 
always  ready,  imparting  to  all  temptations  inconceivable  facilities,  ad- 
dress and  power."  Says  the  same  writer,  addressing  the  young  man, 
"Against  this  array  of  influences  nothing  can  save  you  but  virtue  en- 
shrined in  your  heart — a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  of  God's  omni- 
science— that  he  sees  through  the  dark  cloud,  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
the  concealment  of  bolts  and  bars  and  complicated  precautions,  and  that 
soon  every  secret  fault  as  well  as  public  act  shall  meet  the  fearful  award 
of  a  final  judgment." 
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Isaac  spent  the  winter  under  the  full  blast  of  these  hostile  influences. 
Yet  he  fell  not  that  he  should  not  rise.  He  had  virtue  enshrined  in  his 
heart.  He  is  conscious  of  his  peril.  A  year  ago  we  found  him  reasonr 
ing  about  it.  He  reasons  still,  and  again  resolves  to  leave  the  city.  "I 
decided,"  so  he  writes,  "  to  leave  the  city  if  I  could  get  nothing  more 
than  my  board,  for  I  could  see  nothing  before  me  but  misery  if  I  stayed 
in  it." 

If  some  one  should  seem  to  see  a  weakness  here,  and  say,  "  He  ought 
to  have  nerved  himself  to  the  conflict,  and  maintained  his  virtue  where 
he  was,"  we  reply,  that  force  of  chai'acter  is  quite  as  clearly  exhibited 
in  fleeing  from  a  temptation  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  meet,  as  in  with- 
standing that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  In  grasping  those  passions 
which  find  theil-  fuller  gratification  in  the  excited  city,  and  holding  them 
at  bay,  while  for  his  moral  good  he  left  the  city  for  the  sober  country,  our 
young  hero  evinced  a  degree  of  moral  force  which  no  reader  will  regard 
less  than  remarkable. 

On  going  into  the  country,  however,  he  is  able  to  get  a  little  more 
than  his  board.  Twenty-five  dollars  extra  to  it  is  the  condition  upon 
which  he  now  engages  to  work  a  year  at  a  cotton  factory  in  North  Sci- 
tuate,  Rhode  Island.  This  was  a  small  sum  with  which  to  clothe  him, 
but  it  was  the  best  he  could  do,  and  he  complained  not.  The  reader 
will  perceive,  all  the  way  along,  that  Isaac  is  necessarily  his  own  man. 
Deep  meaning  there  is  in  those  words  of  his,  "  I  had  no  one  to  use  any 
influence  to  get  me  employment." 

It  is  now  the  spring  of  1824.  Isaac  is  now  in  his  sixteenth  year.  We 
have  followed  him  through  his  city  life ;  we  have  seen  him  again  and 
again  thirsting  for  freedom  from  the  temptations  which  he  feared  would 
be  too  hard  for  him  in  the  city.  His  wish  is  answered !  Henceforth 
the  country  is  his  home.  Though  earning  but  about  $25  a  year,  yet 
breathing  freer,  and  more  secure  of  his  character,  he  murmurs  not. 
The  business  tact,  however,  of  the  boy  who  sold  candy,  and  bread,  and 
fruit,  is  soon  discovered.  Isaac  is  one  day  summoned  into  the  store. 
"  Can  you  read,  write  and  cipher  1"  he  is  asked.  He  replies,  "  A  very 
little."  The  result  of  this  interview  was  that  he  was  sent  into  the  store, 
with  no  change  of  wages.  A  few  years  previously  to  this,  while  he 
was  yet  unable  to  write,  a  wealthy  man  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  an  er- 
rand from  his  family,  wondered  at  his  inability  to  write  his  name.  He 
says,  "  I  looked  him  in  the  face  and  thought,  you,  sir,  are  able  to  send  me 
to  school  if  you  had  a  mind  to." 

Isaac  finds  his  new  situation,  though  not  more  profitable,  more  satis- 
fying. But  it  demands  better  clothing  than  his  wages  ($25  per  year) 
will  buy.  To  meet  the  new  necessity  he  spends  the  hours  during  which 
he  could  be  absent  from  the  store  in  "  tending  gardens,"  for  which, 
together  with  what  he  receives  for  milking  the  cow  on  Sundays,  he 
receives  $17  extra  for  the  year.  This  nearly  clothes  him;  and  a 
handsome  suit  of  satinet  furnished  by  his  mother  completes  his  ward- 
robe. And  yet  not  quite  ;  for  it  was  not  till  his  eighteenth  year  that 
he  had  any  overcoat,  which  his  mother  furnished  also.  Of  this  he  says 
he  was  so  proud  that  he  threw  it  on,  and  thereby  gave  himself  a  regu- 
lar sweat  on  a  warm  fall  day. 
~  The  following  incident  will  show  with  what  feelings  he  still  looked 
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upon  the  city.  He  had  been  absent  from  it  about  four  months,  when 
his  mother  and  sisters  desired  him  to  come  to  Providence  and  visit 
them.  He  writes  :  '■  I  obtained  permission  to  be  absent  from  the  store 
two  days ;  went  to  the  city  in  the  morning,  tallied  over  all  the  particu- 
lars of  my  new  situation,  heard  what  news  they  had  to  communicate, 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  down  street;  there,  falling  in  with  a  man  that 
was  going  out  to  Scituate  that  evening,  I  took  passage  out  with  him, 
sending  word  back  accordingly  to  my  mother  and  sisters;"  "for,"  he 
adds,  "  I  did  not  dare  stay  in  the  city  all  night;  or,  I  determined  I  would 
not,  lest  I  should  fall  in  with  my  old  associates,  and  be  led  away  by 
them."  This  was  not  because  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  his  indulgent 
and  kind  mother  and  most  amiable  sisters  less,  but  because  he  dreaded 
the  city  more.  We  have  seen  him  ever  determined  to  be  something.  He 
now  has  taken  on  a  stronger  and  more  hopeful  self  respect,  and  is  car- 
rying out  his  determination  most  discreetly.  Neither  over-cautious  of 
danger  on  the  one  hand,  nor  reckless  of  it  on  the  other,  he  is  as  cou- 
rageous to  flee  from  it  as  he  is  to  meet  it  at  the  call  of  duty. 

To  return.  Isaac's  new  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  temptation 
to  defraud  his  employer.  Pressed  as  he  was  for  means  to  clothe  him- 
self decently,  a  feebler  moral  nature  would  have  yielded  to  purloining. 
His  character,  however,  continued  quite  above  suspicion.  He  continued 
in  his  new  employment  until  June  18, 1829,  when  sickness,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  terminate  in  consumption,  "  laid  him  up"  seventeen 
weeks.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  removed  to  Attleboro', 
Massachusetts,  where  his  mother  was  then  residing.  The  March  fol- 
lowing, having  been  released  from  his  engagement  at  Scituate,  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  of  work  in  a  mill  at  Attleboro',  thus  being  enabled  to  re- 
side with  his  family.  In  this  he  continued  two  years,  when  his  employer 
decided  to  hire  a  small  mill  in  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  peculiar  to  free  governments,  that  merit  should  find  promotion. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  S.  He 
is  ever  rising,  however  gradually.  From  an  operative,  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  his  employer,  he  is  now  his  equal,  working  side  by  side  with  him 
in  the  conduct  of  business  aflairs.  The  partners,  having  run  their  hired 
mill  successfully  for  three  years,  bought  a  mill-seat  in  North  Scituate, 
built  upon  it  in  1835,  and  commenced  operations  in  1836.  Mr.  S.,  feel- 
ing that  the  establishment  did  not  afford  sufficient  business  for  two  men, 
it  was  decided  that  his  partner  should  reside  in  it,  while  he  accepted  an 
offer  for  the  management  of  a  mill  in  North  Providence.  This  was  un- 
fortunate. The  principal  man  in  the  company  for  which  he  was  man- 
aging died,  and  he  lost  his  salary.  In  the  spring  of '37,  he  removed  to 
Scituate.  The  partners  had  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  negro- 
cloth,  which  shift  proved  so  disastrous,  that,  in  the  spring  of  '38,  they 
were  compelled,  under  the  general  depression,  to  stop  their  mill. 

This  was  a  gloomy  day  to  Mr.  S. ;  one  for  the  gloom  of  which  he 
was  not  himself  responsible,  and  the  darkness  of  which  his  own  con- 
scious integrity  streaked  radiantly.  He  felt  the  reverse,  however, 
most  keenly  ;  and  yet,  as  a  means  of  disciplining  him  to  a  still  wiser 
forecast.^  and,  not  least,  of  isolating  him  from  co-partnership,  it  can  now 
be  justly  regarded  only  as  a  blessing  in  disguise.  He  was  too  much  of 
a  man  to  need  a  partner  in  the  conduct  of  business  affairs,  and  his  indi- 
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viduality  was  too  marked  to  invite  one.  He  is  now,  however,  at  the 
mercy  of  his  creditors.  What  can  be  donel  Happy,  thrice  happy,  for 
Mr,  S.  that,  though  his  monetary  credit  is,  for  the  time  being,  gone,  his 
moral  credit  Is  still  sound,  his  creditors  themselves  being  judges.  Nor 
has  any  part  which  he  has  acted,  in  the  way  leading  to  his  present  busi- 
ness failure,  brought  his  ability,  as  a  manager  of  business  affairs,  undei 
the  remotest  suspicion.  His  creditors  come  upon  his  premises,  look 
into  his  affairs,  and,  instead  of  taking  all  he  has,  say  to  him,  "Go  on." 
Such  is  their  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  that  they  leave  him 
to  go  on  unmolested  with  his  business.  But,  notwithstanding  the  for- 
bearance of  his  creditors,  his  friends  thought  that  the  extent  of  his  em- 
barrassments rendered  his  prospects  gloomy  indeed.  And  so  they  were. 
But  he  says,  "  I  thought  that  if  I  could  manage  to  start  again,  and  alone, 
when  all  the  responsibility  would  be  on  me,  I  could  succeed.  At  any 
rate,  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt  rather  than  give  up  in  despair." 
He  did  so,  and  we  shall  see  how  he  succeeded. 

At  the  time  of  this  reverse,  either  of  three  weaknesses,  some  one  of 
which  will  be  found  to  attach  to  most  men,  would  have  ruined  him  in 
business.  First,  if  his  integrity  had  been  weak,  his  creditors  would  not 
have  trusted  him  with  the  establishment  a  single  day.  Had  it  not 
been  decidedly  strong  in  their  estimation  they  would  have  knocked  the 
establishment  off  at  auction,  and  divided  the  sacrifice  among  them- 
selves, leaving  him  again  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  had  climbed 
with  so  much  difticulty.  But  his  heart  was  strong  in  virtue.  His  cre- 
ditors understood  it,  and  acted  accordingly.  They  feared  not  that  his 
uprightness  would  prove  pervious  to  the  stronger  temptations  to  fraud, 
with  which  his  heavy  embarrassments  would  now  ply  him.  Mr.  S.  was, 
at  this  time,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  member  of  the  F.  B.  Church. 

Or,  secondly,  if  Mr.  S.'s  business  talent  had  been  thought  questionable, 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  the  case  in  this  hour  of  his  misfortune,  his  credi- 
tors would  have  arranged  with  him  only  by  taking  all ;  for  everything 
indicated  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  prudent  and  skillful  manage- 
ment of  the  concern  could  be  rewarded  with  success  in  retrieving  his 
fortune,  while  bad  management,  however  honest,  might  rob  them  of  a 
share  of  the  part  pay  which  was  now  at  their  option.  But  their  confi- 
dence in  his  business  ability  being  equal  to  their  confidence  in  his  busi- 
ness integrity,  they  consulted,  and  told  him  to  go  on. 

Or,  thirdly,  had  Mr.  S.  been  a  man  easily  discouraged,  or  one  whom 
misfortune  unnerves,  he  would  have  given  all  up  in  despair,  and  gone 
back  to  begin  the  world  over  again,  or,  losing  his  ambition,  to  plod  dro- 
nishly  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  of  neither  of  these  weaknesses  was  he  the  victim.  Their  absence 
left  him  to  successfully  struggle  up  out  of  his  embarrassments,  dropping 
off  one  creditor  after  another,  until  at  length  he  is  free  from  debt,  and 
the  establishment  his  own.  Nor  does  his  prosperity  end  here.  The 
business  talent  and  prudent  forecast  which  had  enabled  him  to  relieve 
himself  of  embarrassment,  soon  elevate  him  "  quite  above  board."  For 
that  mother  and  those  sisters  with  whom  he  did  not  spend  the  night  in  the 
city  through  dread  of  its  influences — a  mother  and  sisters  worthy  of 
such  a  son  and  brother — the  son  builds  a  neat  residence,  and  settles 
them  very  comfortably  at  his  village. 
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His  prudent  policy  has  enabled  him  to  pass  securely  all  the  reverses 
in  the  manufacturing  interests  in  which  so  many  have  sunk  around. 
His  prosperity  has  been  constant,  holding  himself  up  and  others  too. 
His  fortune  is  now  handsome — it  is  needless  here  to  say  how  handsome ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  handsome  enough.  He  declines  not  a  little 
commission  business,  which  his  known  talent  causes  to  seek  him,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  transacts  not  a  little.  More  he  does  not  want,  and 
w^ill  not  have. 

Mr.  S.  never  could  be  a  millionaire :  he  lacks  the  essential  element 
of  character  necessary  to  becoming  one.  He  does  not  worship  Mam- 
mon. With  him  property  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Money  is  with  him 
valuable  only  for  its  uses.  His  soul  was  never  touched  with  the  ambi- 
tion that  will  be  rich — that  says,  Astor-like,  I  will  one  day  be  rich  as 
some  model  Croesus.  He  knows  nothing  of  subjugating  himself  to  the 
one  idea  of  getting  money  ;  for  that  his  soul  is  quite  too  large,  his  views 
of  human  duty  quite  too  comprehensive.  Benevolence  in  his  heart  ever 
stands  above  avarice.  As  a  business-man,  he  holds  money  firmly  ;  as 
a  benevolent  man,  he  holds  it  very  loosely.  His  beneficence,  however, 
is  ever  subject  to  a  wise  discretion,  always  remembering  the  church  and 
the  poor.  To  be  sure,  he  is  unable  to  make  the  large  benevolent  be- 
stowments  that  endow  colleges,  &c. ;  but  he  is  ever  endowing  hearts, 
which  appears  to  be  more  to  his  satisfaction.  So  well  is  his  liberality 
and  public  spirit  understood,  that  whenever  any  enterprise  for  the  pub- 
lic good  is  set  on  foot  in  the  community,  requiring  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion for  its  execution,  he  is  about  certain  to  be  the  first  to  be  spoken  of  and 
called  upon.  And  all  this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  person  ever 
becoming  a  millionaire  under  any  circumstances.  Mr.  S.,  in  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  miserly  inhumanity  which  takes  advantage  of  another's  ne- 
cessities to  build  itself  up,  must  ever  remain  a  man.  He  can  never  sink 
into  the  insignificance  of  mere  avarice,  or  become  a  mere  golden  pa- 
geant. Immeasurable  must  be  his  backsliding  before  his  treasury  shall 
become  like  the  cave  the  fox  would  shun  because  all  the  tracks  aimed  in. 

Since  the  commencement  of  his  course  of  steady  prosperity  he  has 
enlarged  his  home  business  scarcely  at  all.  By  this  he  has  shown  him- 
self impervious  to  that  vanity  for  display,  to  which  so  many  have,  un* 
der  similar  circumstances,  fallen  victims  within  a  few  past  years.  The 
result  has  been  that  he  has  found  himself  almost  constantly  in  a  condi- 
tion to  gratify  his  benevolent  sentiment  by  assisting  others  under  pecu- 
niary embarrassment.  This,  however,  he  does  where  money  is  not 
wanting.  On  one  occasion  a  neighbor  of  his  had  become  deeply  in- 
volved, and  was  about  making  an  assignment  of  his  property.  This 
came  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  S.  He  at  once  called  on  him,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  treatment  he  had  before  received  from  him  was  calculated  to 
provoke  anything  but  kindness,  at  once  offered  his  services  in  treating 
with  his  creditors.  The  offer  being  readily  accepted,  he  undertook  for 
him.  It  was  the  coldest  of  weather,  and  the  snow  was  deep,  and  drifted 
through  the  many  miles  and  ways  Mr.  S.  had  to  go  to  find  the  creditors ; 
but  he  found  them,  and  succeeded  in  quieting  them  till  his  embarrassed 
neighbor  had  time  to  turn  round  and  save  his  property  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  without  some  good  reason  that  the  neighbor  now  says  that  Mr.  S. 
has  done  more  for  him  than  his  father  and  all  his  relatives.    This  one 
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instance,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  must 
Stand  for  a  chai)ter.  But  not  a  few  will,  in  the  great  day  of  final  account, 
point  to  him  as  their  disinterested  benefactor; — all  which  but  confirms 
the  position  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  become  immensely  rich.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  time  is  coming  when  men  will  be  afraid  to  die  so. 

And  is  it  not  the  shadow  of  this  fear,  cast  forward,  that  causes  so  many 
rich  men  to  endow  benevolent  institutions  just  when  they  can  keep  their 
money  no  longer  ?  But  Mr.  S.  prefers  to  enjoy  his  beneficence  while 
living.  He  perceives  the  wants  of  the  world  too  clearly,  and  has  a  heart 
to  feel  for  them  too  warmly,  to  postpone  his  charities  till  a  dying  hour. 
Immeasurable  must  be  his  backsliding  before  he  can  live  to  himself 
alone.  He  is  at  this  moment  the  principal  in  offering  a  reward  for  a 
prize  essay  on  a  benevolent  subject.  But  recently  he  said  to  a  student,  "  If 
you  need  any  assistance,  call  on  me."  These  instances  must  serve  as  in- 
dices to  the  whole  series.  The  biography  of  a  living  man,  for  his  own  gene- 
ration, must  be  modestly  written.  Many  things  must  be  modestly,  and, 
in  reference  to  other  living  persons,  respectfully  suppressed. 

Mr.  S.  has  frequently  been  called  into  public  life  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace.  In  '42  he  threw  up  his 
commission  in  disgust,  as  he  says,  with  the  petty  cases  he  was  called 
to  try,  and  cases  he  might  be  called  to  try,  growing  out  of  the  Dorr 
troubles.  On  national  questions  his  sentiments  were  always  whig ;  but 
he  was  never  so  wedded  to  partyism  as  to  lose  his  individuality.  In  '44 
he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency.  In  '46 
he  was  elected  by  the  suffrage  party  to  the  General  Assembly,  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  election,  however,  he  distinctly  avowed  that,  if  elected, 
he  should  act  and  vote  on  whig  principles.  This  avowal  was  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man.  He  is  frank,  almost  and  sometimes  quite  to  a 
fault.  He  is  too  independent  for  secret  colors  or  mental  reservation. 
But  he  was,  in  common  with  the  democratic  party,  in  flivor  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Mr.  Dorr  to  citizenship.  He  believed  many  of  the  people  to 
be  as  much  to  blame  as  he  was.  Had  they  not  encouraged  him,  he 
would  not  have  taken  up  arms.  As,  however,  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
Dorr's  politics,  he  voted  against  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  '46.  During  the  time  that,  from  the  force  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances, he  acted  with  the  democratic  party,  he  was  understood  by  that 
party  to  be,  not  a  democrat,  but  a  liberal  whig.  And  when  the  name 
"  law  and  order"  was  abandoned,  and  the  name  "  whig"  resumed,  he  again 
took  his  stand  with  the  party  whose  general  political  principles  he  had 
always  held  and  avowed.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr,  S.  to  see  a  fault  in 
a  friend  as  readily  as  a  foe — in  his  own  party  as  readily  as  in  another; 
nor  has  he  any  fear  to  govern  himself  accordingly. 

In  1846  Mr.  S.  was  elected  to  the  Court  of  Probate,  and  in  '48  and 
'49  was  elected  agam  to  the  General  Assembly,  where  he  appears  ever 
very  satisfactorily  to  have  served  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  his  own  town,  whichever  political  party  maybe  in  the  ascendency, 
such  is  the  confidence  felt  in  him  as  a  presiding  officer,  that  he  is  ever 
made  moderator  of  the  town  meeting  when  he  will  consent ;  and  when 
drawn  juryman,  he  has  invariably  been  made  foreman.  He  is  president  of 
three  corporate  associations  in  his  town,  one  of  which  is  the  Citizens' 
Union  Bank  ; — all  which  goes  to  show  that  the  candy  boy,  blundering 
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down  the  steps  of  Brown  University  in  affright,  is  now  a  full,  strong, 
honest  business-man. 

It  was  very  much  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  S.  that  the  old  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  keeping  of  the  poor  at  auction,  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
was  abandoned  in  his  town.  He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  for  car- 
rying out  the  plan  for  town  asylum,  which  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

But  we  hardly  need  particularize  further,  our  object  being  simply  to 
indicate  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  S.  is  held  by  his  townsmen.  He  is, 
as  before  remarked,  a  member  of  the  F.  W.  Baptist  Church.  He  is  a 
constant  attendant  upon  public  worship,  and  liberal  in  its  support.  He 
never  hashad  a  case  in  court  growing  out  of  his  own  business,  and  ever 
advises  settling  disputes  without  an  appeal  to  the  law,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  principle.  The  ease  and  dispatch  with  which 
he  transacts  business  is  a  subject  of  frequent  remark  and  surprise.  He 
keeps  his  own  books  ;  has  no  bustle  on  days  of  settlement ;  never  ban- 
ters in  trade ;  learns  the  state  of  the  market ;  sets  his  price,  or  makes 
his  offer,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry — always 
has  time  to  be  sociable  with  his  friends. 

Persons  in  his  employ  are  ever  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  this 
too  notwithstanding  his  independent,  and  sometimes  even  blunt  mode 
of  dealing  with  them.  His  principal  workmen  have  been  in  his  employ 
from  nine  to  eighteen  years.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  family  to  leave  his 
village.  His  ease  gives  proof  experimental  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  that  want  of  sympathy  between  the  capitalist  and  his  workmen  so 
often  discoverable.  Mr.  S.  makes  no  effort. at  display  and  equipage 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  common-sense  man.  His  native  independ- 
ence renders  him  incapable  of  using  any  undue  influence  to  secure  pre- 
ferment. He  feels,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  that  the  public  can  dis- 
cern a  man's  character  and  worth  by  his  general  course  of  life,  and  will 
be  likely  to  deal  with  him  accordingly."  Connected  with  his  manufac- 
turing establishment  he  has  a  small  farming  business,  which  he  feels  to 
be  more  congenial  to  his  inclination,  and  to  which,  if  more  would  turn 
their  attention,  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  for  the  community.  He  is 
now,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  good  health,  spending  his  days  very  qui- 
etly, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  conscious  virtue,  and  of  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  His  aged  and  virtuous  parent,  and  his  amiable,  indus- 
trious, and  virtuous  sisters,  are  settled  but  a  few  steps  from  his  door  in 
his  quiet  village,  happy,  doubtless,  and  grateful  in  being  blessed  with 
such  a  son  and  brother. 

Should  any  reader  of  this  brief  memoir  chance  to  call  at  his  house,  he 
shall  not  fail  to  be  received  with  a  cordial  and  unstudied  hospitality 
which  will  at  once  assure  him  of  his  welcome. 
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AARON  V.  BROWN, 

LATE  GOVERNOR  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Aaron  V.  Brown,  late  Governor  of  Tennessee,  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1795,  in  the  county  of  Brunswick,  Virginia.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Brown,  enlisted,  when  not  yet  of  lawful  age,  f->r  three 
years  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
and  participated  in  that  ever-memorable  march  through  the  Jerseys, 
where  the  course  of  the  American  army  was  known  to  the  enemy  by 
the  blood  of  its  bare-footed  soldiery.  He  was  also  one  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  encampment,  at  Valley  Forge,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1777-8, 
where  disease,  and  famine,  and  nakedness,  so  often  drew  lears  from  the 
illustrious  Washington.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service,  he  returned 
to  the  county  of  Brunswick,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had  witnessed  his  early  and  pa- 
triotic career,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  as  a  feithful  and  useful  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion ;  an  upright  civil 
magistrate,  a  staunch  republican  of  the  old  Jefferson  school,  and  an 
honest  man.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  issue  of  his  second 
marriage,  with  Elizabeth  Melton,  (corrupted  from  Milton,)  of  Northamp- 
ton county,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Except  in  the  simplest  elements,  Gov.  Brown  was  educated  in  the 
last-mentioned  state.  He  was  sent  when  very  young  to  Westrayville 
Academy,  in  the  county  of  Nash,  in  order  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  John  Bobbitt,  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  time. 
After  continuing  here  for  two  years,  he  was  transferred,  in  the  year  1812, 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  graduated  in 
this  institution,  in  1814,  in  a  large  class,  of  which  Senator  Mangum  and 
ex-Governor  Manley,  of  North  Carolina,  were  also  members.  The  duty 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  fliculty,  and  confirmed  by  the  trustees,  of 
delivering  the  valedictory  oration  on  commencement  day,  and  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  a  manner  which  produced  the  most  striking  im- 
pression on  the  large  assembly  then  in  attendance.  The  collegiate 
career  of  but  few  young  men  is  marked  by  incidents  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  recited  in  a  notice  like  this.  Industry  in  preparing  for 
and  punctuality  in  attending  at  the  hour  of  recitation,  as  well  as  the 
most  cheerful  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  were  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  his  educational  course. 

Having  finished  his  educational  course.  Gov.  Brown  returned  to  his 
parents,  who,  in  the  previous  year,  had  removed  to  the  county  of  Giles, 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  Trimble, 
in  the  town  of  Nashville.  With  this  gentleman  he  continued  to  read 
for  two  years,  and  now  often  refers  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  systema- 
tic, able  and  upright  men  he  ever  knew.  Having  obtained  a  license,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Nashville,  and  commenced  practice  in  that  city 
■with  the  most  flattering  prosnects  of  success.     About  this  time,  how- 
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ever,  Alfred  M.  Harris,  who  was  engaged  in  a  very  extensive  practice 
in  nearly  all  the  southern  counties  of  Middle  Tennessee,  accepted  a 
place  on  the  bench,  and  solicited  Gov.  Brown  to  remove  to  the  county 
of  Giles  and  close  up  his  extensive  business  for  him.  The  opportunity 
was  inviting,  and  that  being  the  residence  of  his  now  aged  parents,  he 
determined  to  settle  in  that  county.  Taking  charge  at  once  of  an  ex- 
tensive practice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  including  the  land  litigation, 
then  an  important  and  almost  distinctive  branch  of  the  profession.  Gov. 
Brown  found  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  brought  into  immediate  re- 
quisition. No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  idleness — none  to  be  devoted  to 
pleasure.  We  remember  that  one  of  his  maxims  about  this  period 
was,  "  Alvvays  to  be  first  at  court,  and  never  to  leave  it  until  the  ad- 
journing order  was  made."  Under  such  habits  it  was  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  those  who  observed  them,  that  there  were  but  few  causes  of 
importance  in  the  counties  in  which  he  practised,  in  which  he  was  not 
engaged. 

In  a  few  years  after  Gov.  Brown  commenced  his  career  in  Giles,  the 
late  President  Polk  commenced  his  in  Columbia,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Maury.  They  soon  formed  a  partnership  in  their  profes- 
sion, thereby  extending  the  field  of  their  professional  labors  into  more 
counties  than  they  could  have  done  without  that  arrangement.  This 
partnership  continued  for  several  years,  and  until  Mr.  Polk  engaged 
in  his  congressional  career.  Its  dissolution  brought  no  termination  to 
that  cordial  friendship,  personal  and  political,  in  which  it  had  com- 
menced, and  which  continued  unabated  until  the  death  of  the  late 
lamented  president.  Gov.  Brown  continued  engaged  in  his  profession 
until  the  year  1839,  when,  having  been  elected  to  Congress,  he  gave  it 
up  altogether.  Much  of  the  time  in  which  he  was  in  regular  and  full 
practice  he  was  also  a  member  of  one  branch  or  the  other  of  the  state 
legislature.  This  service  being  near  home,  and  the  counties  he  repre- 
sented being  tViOse  in  which  he  practised,  produced  no  material  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  his  professional  business.  But  the  case  was 
different  in  the  distant  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Gov,  Brown  served  as  a  senator,  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Giles,  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  regular  and  called,  from  1821 
to  1827,  inclusive,  except  the  session  of  1825,  when  he  was  not  a  candi- 
date. In  the  session  of  1831  and  1832,  he  was  the  representative  of 
the  county  of  Giles  in  the  other  branch  of  the  general  assembly.  His 
course  was  distinguished  at  all  times,  as  a  legislator  for  the  state,  for  his 
determination  to  sustain  an  independent  and  able  judicially,  and  to  build 
up  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  impartial  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
state ;  and,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that,  in  searching  through  the 
statutes,  one  will  find  more  laws  of  a  general  and  permanent  nature 
which  emanated  from  him  than  from  any  one  of  the  other  public  men 
of  the  state.  He  was  longer  in  that  service,  and,  by  professional  ex- 
perience, may  be  presumed  to  have  understood  the  defects  of  existing 
laws,  and  how  to  remedy  them.  Throughout  his  service  in  the  legis- 
lature he  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  diminish  the  number  of  offences 
which  should  be  capitally  punished.  He  did  not  propose  or  wish  to 
abolish  such  punishments  altogether,  but  only  to  reduce  and  limit  them 
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down  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  cases,  consistent  with  the 
necessary  self-defence  of  society  against  the  aggressions  of  the  lawless 
and  abandoned.  At  the  session  of  1831-32,  by  the  order  of  the  judici- 
ary committee,  he  prepared  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  house,  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishments,  which 
attracted  great  attention  throughout  the  Union. 

Gov.  Brown  first  became  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1839.  At  two 
former  elections  the  whigs  had  carried  his  district  by  majorities  rang- 
ing from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  votes.  His  competitor,  the  Hon. 
E.  J.  Shields,  had  served  in  the  two  preceding  Congresses.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  faie  talents,  and  one  of  the  most  plausible  and  handsome 
debaters  of  his  party.  When  the  election  came  off,  however,  Gov. 
Brown  was  found  not  only  to  have  overcome  the  large  party  majority 
against  him,  but  to  have  overcome  it  by  the  immense  majority  of  six 
teen  hundred  and  one  votes.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  called  session 
of  Congress  in  1841,  without  having  any  opposition.  In  1843,  the  con- 
gressional district  was  altered  so  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  democratic 
majority  by  which  Gov.  Brown  had  been  usually  elected  in  the  old  dis- 
trict. This  induced  hopes  that  he  might  possibly  be  beaten  in  the  new 
one,  and  all  the  regular  steps  were  taken  to  present  a  competitor  in 
the  person  of  the  Hon.  N,  S.  Brown,  now  minister  to  Eussia.  The 
result,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  democracy  of  the  new  district, 
although  not  in  so  large  a  m.ajority  as  in  the  old  one,  was  nevertheless 
equally  invincible. 

During  the  period  of  his  congressional  service,  beginning  in  1839 
and  ending  in  1845,  Gov.  Brown  seems  to  have  been  an  active  mem- 
ber, taking  a  part  in  nearly  all  the  great  questions  which  came  up  dur- 
ing that  eventful  portion  of  our  political  history. 

In  May,  1840,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  bill 
introduced  by  that  gentleman,  "  to  secure  the  freedom  of  elections." 
He  also  made  a  speech  on  the  celebrated  New-Jersey  case,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  reported  on  the  same.  His  speech 
on  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Globe 
and  appendix  of  1841,  was  listened  to  by  the  house  with  profound  at- 
tention and  emotion,  and  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  one  of  his  ablest 
efforts  in  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  framed 
the  tariff"  of  1842,  and  united  with  the  minority  in  presenting  an  able 
and  conclusive  report  against  the  principles  and  details  of  that  measure. 
When  the  bill  came  up  for  discussion.  Gov.  Brown  made  a  clear  and 
powerful  argument  against  it,  opening  the  debate  on  the  democratic 
side  of  the  house.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1841,  he  delivered  a  speech 
against  the  fiscal  bank  bill,  which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  pub- 
lic solicitude  at  that  time.  He  made  speeches  in  1844  on  the  remis- 
sion of  the  fine  imposed  on  Gen.  Jackson  at  New-Orleans,  and  against 
receiving  and  reporting  on  abolition  petitions ;  also,  on  the  right  of 
members  elected  by  general  ticket  to  their  seats. 

It  was  in  December,  1844,  that  Gov,  Brown  found  it  necessary  to 
reply  to  sundry  speeches  of  Mr.  Adams,  made  in  Massachusetts,  in  re- 
lation to  the  negotiation  of  the  Florida  treaty.  That  reply  having  a 
direct  reference  to  incidents  occurring  in  the  congressional  career  of 
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Gov.  Brown,  may  be  seen  in  the  Daily  Globe  of  December  14,  1844. 
A  reply  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  Oregon  bill,  may  be  seen  in  the  "Consti- 
tution" of  January  29, 1845,  and  also  a  reply  to  another  speech  of  Mr. 
Adams  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  February  3,  1845. 

On  the  12th  March,  J844,  Gov.  Brown,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  territories,  reported  a  bill  to  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  several  courts  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  over  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes.  At  the  next  session  he  reported 
another  bill,  organizing  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon,  which 
passed  the  house  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  lost  in  the  senate. 

Governor  Brown's  service  in  Congress  ended  with  the  commence- 
ment of  President  Polk's  administration.  He  declined  any  office 
under  the  administration,  and  determined  to  return  home  and  devote 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  children  and  the  management  of  his  own 
private  affairs.  Before  he  reached  home,  however,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  democratic  party  as  its  candidate  for  governor.  He  met  the 
news  of  this  nomination  at  Pittsburg,  and  hesitated  many  days  whether 
he  would  accept  it  or  not.  It  conflicted  with  all  his  purposes  to  retire 
to  private  life  to  accept  it,  and  opened  a  wide  field  of  labor  with  but 
little  prospect  of  success.  Mr.  Polk  had  failed  twice  for  the  same 
office,  and  could  not  carry  the  state  in  his  presidential  race,  under 
all  the  zeal  and  excitement  which  it  created.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Polk, 
in  organizing  his  administration,  and  selecting  his  friends  for  different 
offices,  had  withdrawn  from  the  state  some  of*  the  most  influential  and 
powerful  members  of  the  party.  He  himself  was  gone,  Hon.  Cave 
Johnson  was  gone.  General  Robert  Armstrong  was  gone,  and  several 
others  whose  weight  had  been  always  felt  in  state  elections.  Dis- 
couraging, however,  as  were  the  prospects,  he  finally  determined  to 
take  the  field  against  Colonel  Foster,  a  late  senator,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  able  men  of  the  whig  party.  The  discussions  of  the 
canvass  turned  chiefly  on  the  tariff,  the  Texas  and  the  Oregon  questions. 

In  this  canvass  Gov.  Brown  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,500  or 
1,600;  but  in  that  of  1847,  he  was  defeated  by  about  half  that  number. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  parties  have  been  so  nearly  balanced  in  Ten- 
nessee that  they  have  carried  the  state  alternately  against  each  other. 
The  one  last  defeated  brings  to  the  polls  at  the  next  election  a  little 
more  zeal  and  determination  'to  retrieve  their  last  misfortune,  and  are 
therefore  very  apt  to  prove  triumphant. 

In  the  next  year,  1848,  Gov.  Brown  was  a  candidate  for  elector  for 
the  state  at  large,  and  canvassed  it  with  great  vigor,  sustaining  and 
even  surpassing  the  reputation  which  he  had  previously  acquired. 

In  1850,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Southern  Convention  held  at  Nash- 
ville. He  concurred  fully  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  first  session 
of  that  body,  but  dissented  from  and  protested  against  the  address.  At 
the  second  session  of  that  body  in  November  following.  Gov.  Brown 
dissented  altogether  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  committee  on 
resolutions;  and,  to  exhibit  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  democracy 
of  the  state,  prepared  what  was  called  and  known  as  the  Tennessee 
Platform,  which,  after  being  submitted  to  the  delegation  of  the  state 
and  being  approved  by  them,  was  by  their  order  submitted  by  General 
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Pillow  to  the  convention.  His  whole  course  at  both  sessions  was  emi- 
nently conservative.  At  neither  session,  and  at  no  stage  of  the  slavery 
agitation,  would  he  hear  or  think  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He 
considered  secession  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  no  remedy  for 
alleged  grievances.  His  favorite  remedy  against  the  whole  series  of 
aggressions  was  retaliation^  as  set  forth  in  the  Tennessee  Platform. 
This  he  believed  would  soon  exhibit  to  the  North  a  greater  power  to 
uijure  them  than  they  have  had  to  injure  the  South ;  and  that,  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  self-interest,  both  sections  would  presently  cease 
the  profitless  controversy. 

The  last  public  station  which  Gov.  Brown  has  occupied  was  that  of  a 
delegate  from  the  state  at  large  in  the  late  Baltimore  convention.  He 
introduced  a  very  important  resolution  into  that  body,  raising  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the  delegates  from 
each  state,  to  whom  all  resolutions  relative  to  the  principles  or  platform 
of  the  democratic  party  should  be  referred  without  debate.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  reference,  without  debate^  was  instantly  peiceived, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted.  He  was  unanimously  appointed  the 
chairman,  and  subsequently  reported  the  platform,  which  has  given  such 
general  satisfaction  to  his  party  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Gov.  Brown  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  concurrence  of  his  party  in 
the  platforms  which,  at  different  times,  he  has  prepared  for  them.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Tennessee  platform  in  the  Southern  Convention. 
He  prepared  and  presented  the  platform  which  was  unanimously  sanc- 
tioned in  the  convention  at  Nashville,  on  Mhich  the  last  gubernatorial 
battle  was  fought  in  Tennessee  ;  and  that  he  had  the  honor  assigned  to 
him  of  reporting  the  national  platform  of  democratic  principles  at  the 
late  convention  was  highly  gratifying  to  his  numerous  friends. 
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REUBEN  CULVER, 

I 

OF  OHIO,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LOGAN  BRANCH  BANK. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1798,  at  the  town  of  Waterford,  on  the  Muskingum  River,  eighteen 
miles  above  Marietta.  His  parents  were  of  the  number  of  New-Eng- 
landers,  who  a  year  before  made  a  settlement  at  that  place.  His  family 
are  regularly  descended  from  the  pilgrims  who  came  over  in  the  "May- 
flower," and  who  ever  showed  themselves  the  strenuous  supporters  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  creed  of  the  early  puritans.  When  came 
the  struggle  for  American  independence,  foremost  among  its  advocates 
were  found  many  of  his  kin  :  his  maternal  grandfather,  Buell,  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  in  the  militia:  other  stations  of 
trust  and  posts  of  honor  were  also  held  by  different  ancestral  relations 
during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution. 

In  1796,  his  parents  emigrated  from  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  to  Ma- 
rietta, then  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  county,  known  only  as 
the  "Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio."  After  remaining  a  year  at  this 
place,  during  which  time  arrangements  were  making  for  a  more  perma- 
nent residence,  they  removed  to  Waterford,  near  which,  having  located 
a  tract  of  land,  they  began  to  reclaim  it  from  its  primeval  wildness, 
subjected  as  they  were  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  privations  incident 
to  the  lives  of  the  "  first  settlers." 

Under  these  circumstances  commenced  his  life,  and  his  earlier  days 
were  spent  upon  the  spot  which  had  lately  been  the  scene  of  Indian 
depredations  and  murders.  His  play-grounds  were  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  "  block-houses"  which  had  sheltered  the  pioneers  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  of  the  ruthless  savage.  Here  were  enacted 
many  deeds  of  noble  daring  which,  having  been  preserved  in  history  or 
transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  have  now  assumed 
the  appellation  of  "  legends  of  the  olden  time." 

Perhaps  American  history  does  not  present  another  instance  of  a 
colony  being  founded  by  emigrants  who  possessed  more  of  the  public 
and  social  virtues  than  did  those  who,  upon  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's Purchase,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  western  empire,  which 
has  so  increased  in  population,  wealth  and  refinement,  as  to  exceed  even 
the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy. 

Among  such  men,  amid  such  privations  and  hardships,  and  depressed 
by  all  that  makes  poverty  intolerable,  the  youth  of  him  whose  brief 
biography  we  trace  was  passed.  Although  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren has  always  been  one  of  the  first  considerations  with  the  New-Eng- 
landers,  it  is  not  to  .be  expected  that  the  country,  at  so  early  a  day  as 
that  we  now  speak  of,  could  afford  any  great  focilities  for  educating  the 
youth  who  were  growing  up,  inasmuch  as  those  who  were  the  better 
qualified  to  act  as  instructors  could  not  be  found,  or  if  they  were  to  be 
found,  were  themselves  engaged  in  the  severer  labors  which  occupied  the 
time  of  all  who  chose  the  rugged  fortunes  of  the  "new  country." 

There  was,  however,  very  fortunately,  a  Mr.  Fry,  liberally  educated, 
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who  had  been  engaged  in  the  arduous  services  of  the  Indian  war,  but 
being  released  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  he  spent  his  win- 
ters among  the  settlers  in  teaching  the  "  young  idea  how  to  shoot"  and 
receiving  as  a  compensation  the  moderate  salary  of  eight  or  ten  dollars 
per  month.  It  was  under  his  tuition  that  young  Culver  obtained  the 
rudiments  of  his  education.  Situated  as  he  was  where  books  were  not 
at  ready  command,  it  was  esteemed  quite  a  turn  of  fortune  when  he 
became  possessed  of  "Webster's  Spelling-Book,"  the  greater  portion  of 
which  became  memorized.  To  this  succeeded  writing,  geography,  &c. 
The  family  library,  consisting  of  but  few  books,  comprised  the  Bible, 
Watts'  Hymns  and  Psalms,  Fox's  History  of  the  Martyrs,  and  others  of 
this  class.  With  such  help  as  these  he  improved  his  mind,  and  occu- 
pied his  leisure,  until  quite  a  cloud  was  thrown  over  his  prospects. 

Being  the  oldest  of  the  family  of  children  he  was  required  to  render 
more  constant  assistance  at  home,  so  that  in  accordance  with  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  "rotation"  the  younger  children  might  "  go  to  school." 
This  was  a  severe  stroke,  yet  he  did  not  surrender  his  studies  for  lack 
of  time  to  pursue  them  without  interruption,  but  gave  them  such  atten- 
tion as  was  in  his  power.  Until  now,  however,  he  had  not  commenced 
the  study  of  mathematics,  even  in  its  elementary  branches,  and  when 
he  did  propose  beginning,  another  difficulty  presented  itself  which  was 
also  overcome — a  "cyphering  book"  was  required,  and  none  could  be 
procured  in  the  whole  neighborhood ;  but  by  continued  exertions  sev- 
eral successive  additions  were  made  to  the  fund  for  that  purpose,  until 
quite  sufficient  was  amassed  to  purchase  the  desired  treasure,  and  a 
neighbor  shortly  after  going  to  town,  some  sixteen  miles  distant,  kindly 
undertook  to  procure  the  book.  Slowly  passed  the  day  in  awaiting 
his  return,  and  often  was  the  sun  watched  in  its  descent  to  the  west,  but 
as  in  the  days  of  Joshua  it  apparently  "  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavens  and  hastened  not  to  go  down." 

But  night  came,  and  with  it  the  long-coveted  prize,  and  on  the  same 
evening  his  first  lessons  were  taken  under  the  instruction  of  a  young 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  knowledge  of  arithmetic  already  ex- 
tended to  the  "  Rule  of  Three,"  and  who  was  striving  to  make  still  farther 
advances.  By  the  compact  then  entered  into,  the  pupil,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  instruction  given,  was  to  furnish  "  lights"  for  both.  About 
this  time,  an  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman  attached  himself  to  this  social 
circle,  bringing  with  him  a  library  of  thirty  or  forty  choice  volumes, 
the  free  access  to  which  was  tendered  to  the  young  literary  aspirant 
with  a  generosity  which  none  but  those  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
can  fully  appreciate ;  and  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  was  testified  by 
the  avidity  with  which  the  contents  of  the  various  works  of  theology, 
history,  travels,  biography,  &c.,  were  devoured. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  his  taste  for  study  was  cultivated, 
until  he  was  impelled  by  it  to  leave  his  home  and  seek,  amid  other  as- 
sociations, and  under  more  favorable  auspicies,  its  gratification.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen,  he  bid  adieu  to  relatives  and 
friends — with  no  expectation  of  ever  again  returning  to  share  their  for- 
tunes and  their  smiles,  without  any  other  possession  than  such  as  were 
contained  in  the  wallet  slung  upon  his  shoulder,  and  no  recommenda- 
tion save  that  of  honest  and  industrious  habits  and  a  tolerable  English 
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education.  With  these  he  entered  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  printer's  trade.  In  the  industrious  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, five  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  This  was  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Ilis  increased  opportunities  for  reading  were 
now  improved,  ashisearlier  ones  had  been — and  he  was  proffered,  by  those 
whom  he  had  won  as  friends,  what  were  considered  choice  situations — 
but  he  preferred  directing  his  attention  more  fully  to  the  acquirement  of 
an  education — and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  accumulated  some  pe- 
cuniary means,  he  relinquished  his  avocation  and  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  languages,  under  Rev.  Calvin  Chaddock,  an  eminent  teacher  and 
divine,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed  until  deprived  of  it  by  the  death  of 
the  latter.  In  1819,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  taking  charge  of  an  academy  during  a  portion  of  the  time  as 
a  means  of  support.  He  had  here  the  good  fortune  to  enlist  the  friend- 
ship of  several  femilies  of  the  true  Virginia  stamp,  whose  kind  offices 
did  much  to  render  pleasant  and  agreeable  the  time  spent  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  professional  studies.  After  a  period  of  five  years  thus 
occupied,  he  set  out  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  location  where  he 
might  try  his  success  at  the  healing  art.  Passing  through  the  Hocking 
Valley,  he  was  induced  to  remain  for  a  short  time  at  Logan,  and  the 
opening  for  practice  proving  very  flattering,  he  afterwards  concluded  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement  here.  He  was  soon  after  his  location 
united  in  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Judge  Biddle,  who  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  place  for  many  years  previous,  and  had  acquired  an  honora- 
ble reputation  among  all  who  knew  him.  This  union  was,  however, 
destined  to  be  of  but  short  continuance,  as  he  lost  his  companion  with- 
in a  year  after  their  marriage.  Being  again  alone  in  the  world,  he  re- 
linquished his  business  and  left  the  village.  But  after  remaining  unset- 
tled for  a  while,  he  located  a  second  time  in  Thornville,  Ohio,  at  which 
point  an  important  enterprise  was  being  carried  on,  employing  a  vast 
number  of  workmen,  and  where  his  professional  duties  would  be  greatly 
enhanced,  while  the  amount  of  travel  would  be  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished. His  stay  here  was  of  two  or  three  years'  continuance,  during  the 
latter  part  of  which  period  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Brooke,  of 
Zanesville,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

Jn  1831,  he  returned  to  his  former  residence  at  Logan,  but  not  with 
the  design  of  giving  his  attention  so  unremittingly  to  professional  labor 
as  he  had  hitherto  done,  but  anticipated  engaging,  at  an  early  day,  in 
the  more  pleasant  pursuits  of  agriculture.  With  this  aim  he  purchased 
a  valuable  tract  of  land,  and  had  the  prospect  of  adding  to  it  extensively 
from  the  lands  of  the  "  Ohio  Company."  He  then  moved  upon  his 
farm  while  it  was  yet  in  its  natural  state,  inhabited  by  the  wild  forest- 
denizens — wolves,  deer,  &c.,  and  undertook,  with  his  own  hands,  to 
"clear"  it  and  render  it  fit  fi)r  cultivation.  His  labor  here  was  more 
severe  than  ever,  as  he  always  assumed  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  toil  even  when  having  in  his  employ  rugged  laborers  inured  to  every 
hardship.  Cut  off  from  all  society,  except  that  of  his  own  family  and 
a  few  others  who  lived  almost  entirely  by  hunting,  which  pastime  also 
occupied  a  portion  of  his  leisure,  affording  pleasant  recreation  and  the 
means  of  furnishing  his  table  with  dainties,  of  which  the  city  market 
could  not  boast,  he  lived  happily  in  the  hope  of  soon  reclaiming  from 
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the  forest  a  farm  which  would  give  him  both  a  home  and  an  easy  inde- 
pendence. But,  owing  to  the  interference  of  another  person,  he  was 
disappointed  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  domain  as  he  had  expected, 
and  having  a  liberal  inducement  to  dispose  of  what  he  had  already  im- 
proved, he  did  so,  and  purchased  a  line  property  adjoining  the  village 
which  he  had  lately  left,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  blend  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  His  last 
remove  was  undoubtedly  a  fortunate  one,  for  it  placed  him  in  a  much 
more  pleasant  relation  with  respect  to  society ;  and  by  the  changes  which 
he  had  hitherto  made,  having  each  contributed  to  his  pecuniary  resources, 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  respectable  amount  of  means  which 
were  judiciously  employed  in  real-estate  speculations,  and  yielded  him 
returns  amounting  to  a  fair  competency. 

This  change  in  his  circumstances  was  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  his  studies  and  pursuits.  Being  relieved  from  the  press- 
ing necessity  for  constant  exertion,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  more  time 
to  literature  and  the  sciences.  Among  the  latter  he  formed  a  somewhat 
extensive  acquaintance  with  geology,  mineralogy,  &c.,  which  has  been 
a  source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  himself,  and  has  enabled  him  to  con- 
tribute some  observations  to  the  friends  of  these  sciences  made  during 
these  investigations.  It  was  his  custom  while  riding  upon  his  profes- 
sional tours  to  make  accurate  examinations  of  the  geological  formation 
of  the  country,  and  to  collect  mineralogical  specimens  for  his  cabinet, 
which  became  quite  extensive  by  the  additions  made  to  it  in  this  way. 
To  assist  in  procuring  them  he  always  carried  with  him  a  small  steel 
hammer  with  which  to  break  fragments  of  rock,  &c.  He  also  received 
a  great  many  specimens  from  persons  through  the  country,  who,  on 
finding  anything  which  they  regarded  as  peculiar,  sent  it  to  him  as  a 
curiosity,  and  by  exchanges  with  persons  at  a  distance  he  enlarged  his 
collections  of  foreign  minerals.  As  the  Hocking  valley  lies  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  great  mineral  region  of  southern  Ohio,  he  has  tried  to  make 
himself  fiirailiar  with  almost  every  stratum  exhibited  in  the  country, 
with  its  different  places  of  development,  extent,  &c.  He  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  observing  whatever  may  have  an  influence  to  induce  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  enterprises  of  every  kind, 
aiming  to  benefit  the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  society, 
meet  his  hearty  co-operation  and  are  advanced  by  his  exertions  in  their 
behalf. 

Nor  is  his  private  generosity  less  creditable.  Indeed,  in  its  exercise 
his  own  interests  have  often  suffered.  Whilst  engaged  in  a  pioneer 
practice  he  trusted  too  much  to  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  his  patients 
for  his  remuneration.  This  was  of  course  in  many  instances  sufficient 
to  insure  payment,  but  in  a  large  proportion  his  only  reward  is  the  ap- 
probation of  his  own  heart,  and  that  he  has  honestly  and  faithfully  en- 
deavored to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  what  he  does  possess  has  cost  no  orphan's  cry  or  widow's 
tear.  As  an  instance  of  the  principles  which  sometimes  govern  with 
regard  to  compensating  services  rendered  in  the  hour  of  suffering,  one 
whose  family  fancied  that  they  required  an  unusual  amount  of  medicine 
demurred  to  the  whole  system  of  "paying  the  doctor"  as  wrong.  On 
being  asked  his  reasons  he  replied,  "  Why  he  can  live  without  it  easier 
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than  I  can  pay  it."  This  was  a  "  poser,"  and  through  a  long  course  of 
years  which  has  since  elapsed,  the  sturdy  agrarian  has  never  been 
troubled  by  a  demand  for  the  payment  of  the  "  doctor's  bill."  By  but 
few  practitioners,  perhaps,  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  professional  ser- 
vices been  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  indigent,  fatherless  and  widow, 
as  by  him,  and  this  without  ostentation. 

lie  never  sought  public  preferment,  although  frequently  solicited  by 
his  friends  to  sustain  positions  in  political  life  which  would  have  given 
his  name  and  character  no  little  prominence.  He  has,  notwithstanding, 
always  firmly  avowed  and  maintained  his  political  opinions  without 
seeking  to  make  them  the  source  of  emolument  or  honor  to  himself. 

Until  1838,  Logan  was  without  a  single  attorney,  and  as  some  one 
was  required  as  "  legal  adviser"  he  was  frequently  referred  to  for  coun- 
sel with  regard  to  disputed  questions  in  law  and  equity,  and  for  the 
drawing  of  written  instruments,  &c. 

This  led  him  to  pay  some  farther  attention  to  the  gaining  of  legal  in- 
formation. As  his  services  were  always  gratuitous  he  was  at  times 
overrun  with  ^^  cases''^  which  were  not  to  be  treated  with  "pukes  and 
pxirges.'''' 

He  has  twice  received  from  the  legislature  of  Ohio  the  appointment 
of  associate  judge  for  his  own  county.  The  .^rst  term  commenced  1 834 
and  imposed  upon  him  the  transaction  of  nearly  all  the  business  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  associate  bench.  He  was  elected  a  second 
time  in  1848  and  served  until  the  office  was  abolished  bv  the  new 
constitution. 

Although  once  possessed  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  exposure  and 
over-exertion  in  former  years  have  left  their  impress  upon  his  system, 
so  that  he  has  lately  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  practice  almost 
entirely,  and  seek  in  rest  from  toil  the  recovery  of  his  declining  health. 
Such  is  his  natural  disposition,  however,  that  cessation  from  employment 
would  be  worse  than  active  service.  His  time  is  consumed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  lighter  duties  and  study,  and  with  such  effect  that  it  is  hoped 
that  he  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  family  and  the  exten- 
sive circle  of  his  friends,  for  which  he  is  so  peculiarly  fitted  by  the 
social  qualities  of  his  character. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  incidents  in  the  experience  of  one  who,  if 
his  name  may  not  have  attained  a  wide  distinction,  yet  presents  to  the 
youth  who  may  read  this  sketch  an  example  of  how  the  disadvantages 
of  early  life  may  be  overcome  by  a  course  of  unwearied  industry,  and 
his  patient  toil  rewarded  by  the  smiles  of  a  beneficent  providence,  the 
approval  of  his  own  conscience,  and  an  honorable  reputation  at  least 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance. 
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CAPTAIN  OLIVER  TEALL, 

OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW-YORK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ONONDAGA  COUNTY  BANK. 

Whoever  has  known  much  of  Syracuse  must  have  known  something 
of  Oliver  Teall.  lie  has  been  a  conspicuous  man  in  this  place  from  the 
time  that  the  village  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Cedar  Swamps, 
through  all  its  stages  of  growth  until  now  that  it  has  become  a  thriving 
city,  spreading  its  skirts  upon  the  surrounding  hills.  Thirty -three  years 
ago  he  was  to  be  seen  early  and  late,  vigorously  directing,  as  general 
superintendent,  the  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  middle  section  of 
the  Erie  canal,  extending  from  near  the  village  of  Rome  to  the  village 
of  Camillus.  This  brought  him  daily  into  contact  with  large  numbers 
of  persons,  and  he  was  extensively  known  for  his  activity,  efficiency 
and  exactness. 

Subsequently,  the  buyers  or  sellers  of  real  estate  have  found  it  con- 
venient, if  not  needful,  to  have  somewhat  to  do  with  Captain  Teall, 
whose  wise  foresight  of  the  future  growth  of  Syracuse  led  him  to  be- 
come an  owner  of  valuable  lots  in  many  parts  of  what  is  now  the 
city. 

Then,  again,  when  the  municipal  project  to  introduce  good  water  into 
the  village  was  about  to  be  abandoned  to  individual  enterprise,  he  be- 
came, and  was  for  a  number  of  years,  the  almost  sole  proprietor  of  the 
aqueduct ;  and  the  Teall  water  came  to  be  as  familiarly  spoken  of  in 
Syracuse  as  the  Croton  in  New-York,  if  we  may  compare  so  small  a 
matter  with  so  large  a  one.  The  quality  of  the  water,  at  first  so  named, 
was  very  poor,  but  the  indefatigable  man  spared  no  pains  until  he  had 
found  and  become  the  owner  of  a  copious  spring  of  a  pure  article, 
formed  an  able  company,  and  introduced,  by  a  well-made  aqueduct,  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  which  he  need  never  be  ashamed  should  bear 
his  name.  Every  part  of  the  construction  of  this  valuable  improvemeni 
was  superintended  by  him  personally,  so  that  to  all  the  inhabitants^ 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  this  public  servant  was  familiarly 
known. 

When  the  Onondaga  County  Bank,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Syracuse,  was  established,  Captain  Teall  was  elected  one  of  its  direc- 
tors, and  subsequently  its  president,  in  which  position  he  still  stands. 
At  certain  hours  of  the  day,  therefore,  he  has  been  generally  seen 
in  or  near  the  house  where  men  having  money,  or  needing  money, 
are  wont  to  congregate,  and  his  shrewdness,  foresight  and  incorruptible 
integrity  have  served  many  a  man  a  good  turn,  who  was  at  his  wit's 
end  to  get  out  of  a  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  to  make  a  profitable 
investment  of  some  surplus  gains. 

The  cause  of  education  in  Syracuse,  too,  acknowledges  him  to  have 
been  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  earnest  promoters.  Travelers,  who 
pass  over  the  rail-road  by  daylight,  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  an  unduly 
tall  brick  building  at  the  end  of  Syracuse  from  the  east.  If  benevolent, 
they  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  it  is  now  an  asylum  for  orphan  children, 
and  children  worse  off  than  orphans  5  an  institution  well  endowed,  and 
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sustained  by  the  united,  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  protestant  sects 
in  the  city,  giving  a  comfortable  home  and  an  excellent  discipline  to  a 
hundred  destitute  little  ones.  But,  if  they  inquire  into  its  history,  they 
will  be  informed,  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for  the  charitable 
purpose  to  which  it  is  now  put.  It  was  erected,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
by  Captain  Teall,  Aaron  Burt,  Esq.,  Hon.  Harvey  Baldwin,  and  others, 
for  an  academy,  and  was  so  used  for  a  dozen  years ;  but,  being  located 
too  far  from  what  subsequently  became  the  centre  of  the  city,  to  be 
convenient  as  a  day-school,  and  yet  too  near  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
boarding-school,  it  languished,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its  three 
principal  patrons ;  and  about  five  years  ago  became  the  property  of  the 
Onondaga  Asylum.  It  is,  however,  still  a  monument  to  the  enterprise 
of  Captain  Teall  and  his  associates,  and  of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

But  it  has  not  been  merely  as  a  man  of  business  and  thrift  that  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  has  been  principally  known  to  his  fellow-citizens 
and  heard  of  throughout  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  has 
been  of  the  most  steadfast  friends  of  the  Temperance  Reform.  His 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  untiring  fellow-laborer  of  E.  C. 
Delavan,  and  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Herman  Camp,  and  Charles  A.  Wheaton, 
and  Chancellor  Walworth,  and  other  pioneers  in  this  great  enterprise. 
His  labors  have  not  been  most  conspicuous,  however,  at  j^ublic  meet- 
ings. Although  a  frequent  attendant  at  them,  he  has  always  been  a 
diligent  laborer  at  home  and  throughout  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
He  has  not  contented  himself  with  recommending  to  others  a  disagree- 
able and  laborious  duty.  Were  pledges  to  be  obtained  or  memorials 
to  the  legislature  to  be  circulated  for  signatures,  Captain  Teall  has  been 
ever  ready  to  present  them  to  his  neighbors  and  townsmen,  and  press 
them  upon  their  favorable  regards.  There  is  not  a  person,  probably, 
who  has  been  resident  in  Syracuse  a  year,  that  does  not  know  that 
Oliver  Teall  is  an  uncompromising  total  abstinence  man ;  and  few  who 
have  not  heard  this  vital  principle  of  temperance  advocated  by  him. 

His  abstinence,  however,  reaches  farther  than  to  intoxicating  liquors. 
He  would  include  in  his  proscription  whatever  articles  of  food  or  habits 
of  living  are  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  health,  or  mental,  or  moral, 
vigor  of  man.  He  has  canvassed  Syracuse  in  person,  and  appealed  to 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants  to  dissuade  them  from  the  use  of  tobacco. 
It  may  be  too  true  that  his  unwearied  exertions  have  made  but  little 
visible  impression  upon  those  who  were  addicted  to  this  nauseous  weed  ; 
but  very  many,  through  his  influence,  are  rejoicing  in  their  exemption 
from  the  offensive  habit.  He  would  never  concede  that  reason  and 
conscience,  and  health,  and  purity,  should  be  subjugated  to  appetite. 
But  he  has  insisted,  with  a  distinctness,  pertinacity,  and  earnestness, 
which  have  evinced  his  deep  sincerity,  and  commanded  the  respect  of 
many  who  have  not  yielded  to  his  appeals,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  violate 
any  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  laws  instituted  by  Almighty  God, 
as  plainly  as  those  that  were  proclaimed  by  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai. 
This  great  doctrine  he  has  inculcated  wherever  he  could  get  ears  to 
hear  it,  and  has  enforced  it  by  a  life  eminently  consistent,  and  by  the 
manifestation  in  his  own  person  of  a  degree  of  health,  vigor,  and  power 
of  endurance,  seldom  seen  in  a  man  of  his  years. 
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Although  the  temperance  cause  has  received  so  much  attention  from 
Captain  Teall,  and  has  made  such  large  demands  upon  his  time  and  his 
purse,  he  has  also  entered  with  zeal  into  other  important  reforms. 

He  early  engaged,  in  opposition  to  the  law,  by  which  debtors  might 
be  incflrcerated  like  felons,  nor  did  he  cease  from  his  efforts  until  that 
law  was  repealed.  In  the  height  of  the  controversy  on  that  reform  he 
was  one  of  a  number  who  went  to  the  Onondaga  county  jail,  paid  the 
jailor's  demands  against  all  the  debtors  in  his  custody,  threw  open  the 
prison  doors,  and  led  them  forth  into  the  light  and  air  of  freedom,  of 
which  misfortune  ought  never  to  deprive  a  man. 

He  was  also  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  procure  the  passage  of  the 
homestead  exemption  law.  Nor  has  he  yet  relinquished  his  labors  on 
that  behalf,  believing,  as  he  does,  that  a  still  larger  amount  of  property 
should  be  ensured  to  the  families  of  men  against  the  contingencies  of 
trade,  as  well  as  the  rapacity  of  hard-hearted  creditors. 

To  mention  but  one  more  of  the  objects  of  benevolence,  to  which  he 
has  addressed  himself,  the  law  authorizing  married  females  to  hold 
property  independently  of  their  husbands,  was,  in  its  very  inception, 
duly  appreciated  by  Captain  Teall,  and  warmly  advocated.  This  is  an 
important  step  in  the  restoration  of  women  to  that  condition  of  equality 
in  which  they  were  originally  created,  and  to  which  they  have  an  un- 
alienable right. 

Now,  whoever  knows  anything  of  the  origin  of  human  laws,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  much  more  indebted  for  our  social  improve- 
ments to  the  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  exertions,  of  private  citizens, 
than  we  are  to  the  final  action  of  legislators,  who  tardily  follow  where 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion  draw  them,  and,  at  last,  merely  give  a 
governmental  sanction  to  what  has  already  become  the  known  will  of 
the  sovereign  people.  Captain  Teall  has  been,  in  fact,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  one  of  the  law-makers  of  this  state.  Some  of  the  best 
laws  that  have  been  put  upon  our  statute-book,  within  that  time,  have 
been  enacted  by  the  influence  that  he,  and  men  like  him,  have  exerted 
upon  the  public  mind. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  some  of  the 
principal  facts  of  his  personal  history — what  was  his  parentage — what 
the  circumstances  and  discipline  of  his  youth — by  what  influences  his 
character  was  formed,  and  those  mental  and  moral  properties  were  de- 
veloped, that  have  made  him  so  useful  in  his  day  and  his  generation. 
It  will  be  particularly  instructive  and  encouraging,  to  young  men  of 
limited  means  and  few  literary  advantages,  to  be  informed  that  Captain 
Teall  has  qualified  himself  for  great  usefulness  in  society  by  the  force 
of  good  common  sense,  fidelity  to  every  obligation,  and  the  fearless 
avowal  of  whatever  he  has  believed  to  be  true  and  right. 

Oliver  Teall  was  born  August  5,  1788,  in  the  town  of  Killingsworth, 
Conn.  His  great-grandfather  came  from  Holland,  and  settled  in  this 
country,  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  Revolution.  His  father, 
with  four  brothers,  served  their  country  in  the  war  for  American  inde- 
pendence, in  all,  nearly  six  years  each.  Eighteen  months  of  his 
term  his  father  spent  as  a  prisoner,  having  been  captured  at  Horse 
Neck,  at  the  time  when  General  Putnam  made  his  almost  miraculous 
escape. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  his  father,  Dr.  Timothy  Teall,  re- 
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sumed  his  profession,  and,  about  1791,  removed  with  his  wife  (whose 
maiden  name  was  Phoebe  Hull)  and  several  children  from  Killings- 
worth  into  the  town  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  county.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  this  region.  Being  poor,  he  purchased  a  farm  on 
credit.  It  was  a  tract  of  military  land,  and  he  was  put  to  no  little 
trouble  and  expense  to  get  a  good  title  to  it.  He  pursued  his  medical 
profession  until  called  into  public  life.  •  He  served  many  years  as  a 
magistrate  and  a  deputy-sheriff,  and  transacted  a  great  deal  of  business 
for  his  fellow-citizens,  in  various  capacities.  Shortly  after  their  re- 
moval into  Manlius,  Mrs.  Teall  died,  leaving  her  husband  with  six 
children,  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  Oliver,  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphy, was  then  but  about  four  years  of  age.  The  oldest  child  was  a 
daughter,  of  but  twelve  years,  and  upon  her  devolved  the  principal 
charge  of  the  family,  much  of  the  time,  too,  in  the  absence  of  their 
father. 

Oliver,  so  soon  as  he  was  able,  was  put  to  work  upon  the  farm,  much 
of  it  tben  being  yet  unreclaimed  from  the  woods.  And  there  he  con- 
tinued to  toil  until  he  was  IT  or  18  years  old,  when  he  was  allowed  to 
deal  for  himself,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  work  on  the 
farm  when  not  otherwise  employed.  His  facilities  for  acquiring  literary 
information  all  this  while  were,  of  course,  very  slender.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  all  his  schooling  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
year  at  a  common  district  school.  Yet,  so  soon  as  he  had  been  taught 
to  read,  he  began  to  occupy  his  little  leisure  time  in  the  perusal  of  such 
books  as  were  within  his  reach.  Often  did  he  pursue  his  studies  by 
fire  or  torch  light,  until,  at  about  the  age  of  20,  he  was  thought  to  be 
qualified  to  be  a  teacher.  Instructing  others  is  the  most  profitable 
mental  and  moral  discipline  to  one  who  undertakes  the  task  with  the 
determination  to  be  faithful.  While  thus  engaged,  and  during  the 
winter  months  of  several  years,  before  and  after,  Mr.  Teall  himself  made 
very  rapid  improvement.  About  this  time  he  read  several  of  his 
father's  medical  works,  thinking  that  he  might,  at  a  future  day,  become 
a  physician.  Afterwards  he  read  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  not 
knowing  but  his  preference  would  be  for  the  law.  Before,  however,  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  concluded  to  take  his  chance  in  the  world 
without  any  particular  profession. 

He  soon  after  engaged  in  various  branches  of  business.  For  a  while 
he  conducted  a  limekiln,  laboring  at  it  himself  very  hard.  Then  h 
entered  into  partnership  in  the  tanning,  currying  and  shoemaking  busi- 
ness. Afterwards  he  engaged  in  iron  smithing,  in  its  various  branches. 
Thus  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  in  a  variety  of 
useful  arts,  which  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  subsequent 
life. 

Habits  of  economy  were  commenced  in  him  almost  as  soon  as  his 
habits  of  industry.  When  quite  a  boy,  he  had  earned  twelve  shillings, 
and  that  small  sum  (which  was  then  a  great  one  to  him)  he  put  out  to 
interest  at  7  per  cent.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  financial  opera- 
tions, a  suitable  prelude  to  that  course,  which  has  led  him  to  become 
the  president  of  a  bank,  and  the  head  of  several  large  pecuniary  invest- 
ments. 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  Capt.  Teall  commenced  his  speculations  in 
r-eal  estate,  the  buying  of  water-powers,  erecting  mills,  carrying  them 
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on  a  while,  and,  when  he  had  made  them  valuable,  sellhig  them  to  ad- 
vantage. The  experience  which  he  gained  in  these  transactions,  quali- 
fied him  for  an  enterprise  which,  in  the  event,  greatly  enhanced  his 
property,  and  made  him  more  than  ever  known  and  respected  by  the 
business-men  of  this  part  of  our  empire  state.  In  1818  he  took  what 
was  then  a  large  contract  on  the  middle  section  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The 
whole  work  was  an  experiment.  Many  persons  in  the  state  were  ut- 
terly incredulous  of  its  success.  The  amount  involved  in  the  job  he 
had  taken  was  much  larger  than  he  had  ever  before  attempted  to  man- 
age. Laborers  were  not  so  easily  obtained  then  as  now.  Difficulties 
sprang  up  thickly  in  his  way.  He  became  alarmed  at  the  undertaking, 
and  oTfered  the  canal  commissioners  $500  to  release  him  from  his  con- 
tract. They  utterly  refused  to_  do  so.  This  roused  all  his  energies. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  work  with  a  determination  that  few  could 
command.  He  accomplished  it  some  time  before  the  day  specified ; 
and  disclosed  those  qualities,  that  were  so  appreciated  by  the  commis- 
sioners, that,  at  the  completion  of  the  middle  section  of  the  canal,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  six  years.  Here  he  was  called  upon  to  direct  important 
improvements  and  repairs,  and  to  expend  very  large  sums  of  money. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  under  his  supervision,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  accounts,  inspired  all  who  were  cognizant  of  his  skill 
and  fidelity  with  the  highest  confidence. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  invented  the  machine,  called  "  The 
Under-water  Excavator,"  for  deepening  canals.  It  answered  the  purpose 
well,  and  he  obtained  a  patent  for  it. 

But  it  was  at  a  still  earlier  date  that  he  embraced  a  principle,  which, 
could  it  be  universally  adopted  by  the  people  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
would  be  an  incomparably  greater  blessing  to  the  state  and  the  country, 
than  this  far-famed  canal  has  been.  In  1819  Capt.  Teall  followed  the 
then  almost  universal  custom  of  furnishing  ardent  spirits  to  his  work- 
men, and  of  drinking  with  them  himself  It  so  happened,  that  when 
erecting  a  grist-mill  in  the  town  of  Sullivan,  his  foreman  had  hired  a 
man  somewhat  famous  in  that  neighborhood  as  a  hard-drinker.  This 
annoyed  Mr.  Teall.  He  was  willing  to  drink  with  decent  men,  but  to 
join  in  his  potations  with  a  drunkard,  was  mortifying  to  his  self  respect. 
Probably  some  words  to  that  effect  dropped  from  his  lips,  which  were 
reported  to  the  new-comer.  J^'or,  the  next  day,  when  the  captain  had 
drank  himself,  and,  as  usual,  passed  the  bottle  to  his  workmen,  all  par- 
took, excepting  only  the  man  at  whom  he  had  taken  ofl'ence.  The  re- 
puted inebriate  utterly  refused  the  tempting  draught.  Though  urged, 
he  would  not  be  induced  to  taste  it.  This  unexpected  occurrence 
awakened  in  the  captain's  mind  a  train  of  reflections,  which  led  to  the 
determination  that  he  would  never  again  be  instrumental  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  sober  men,  or  the  temptation  of  those  whom  the  sin  of  intem- 
perance most  easily  beset.  He  at  once  renounced  the  use  of  distilled 
spirits,  and  shortly  after  intoxicating  drinks  of  every  description.  To 
the  resolution  then  formed  he  has  adhered  without  deviation  to  the 
present  day. 

His  early  studies  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  already  referred  to, 
disposed  him  the  more  readily  to  refrain  from  an  indulgence  which  the 
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slightest  observation  is  sufficient  to  show  is  most  prejudicial  to  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  man.     For  the  same  reason,  Mr. 
Teall  abstained  from  the  use  of  tobacco.     Subsequent  observation  and 
thought  have  led  him  to  abandon  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  and,  since 
1840,  of  flesh,  fish  and  fowl.     In  these  respects,  many  regard   him   as 
abstemious  overmuch ;  and  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  has  rejected 
what  the  divine  Author  of  all  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  what 
therefore  cannot  be  rejected  without  injury.     But  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  is  surely  one  living  witness  against  all  the  common  assump- 
tions on  this  point.      He  is  daily  before  us,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  free  from  every  kind  of  ache  or  pain, 
able  to  endure  as  much  bodily  exertion  as  any  man  in  the  city,  and  to 
expose  himself  with  impunity  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  seldom  if  ever 
wearing  an  outer  garment.     He  has  not  lost  a  day  by  sickness,  nor  ex- 
pended a  shilling  in  the  purchase  of  medicine  for  many  years.     Indeed 
he  has  come  to  consider  sickness  prima  facie  evidence  of  some  moral 
obliquity.      "  How  is  your  health?"  we  said   to  him  one  morning. 
"Very  good,"  was  his  reply,  "what  think  you  I  have  been  doing,  that 
I  should  be  sick?" 

But  with  all  his  physical  hardihood,  and  his  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  though  he  has  never  been  known  to  relinquish  a  purpose 
he  had  determined  to  accomplish,  Capt.  Teall  has  always  manifested  a 
peaceable  and  friendly  spirit.  So  averse  to  litigation  has  he  ever  been, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  his  business  transactions,  and 
the  great  number  and  variety  of  persons  he  has  dealt  with,  he  has 
never  in  his  life  had  a  contested  lawsuit.  In  the  settlement  of  his 
father's  estate,  he  left  it  to  be  divided  by  his  brother  and  sisters  as 
they  might  see  best.  And  in  all  his  intercourse  with  men,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  been  noted  for  shrewdness,  he  has  been  uniformly  fair 
and  honorable. 

In  1809  Capt.  Teall  married  Catherine  Walter,  a  farmer's  daughter,  in 
the  town  of  Manlius.  She  was  frugal,  industrious,  gentle,  distinguished 
for  her  general  benevolence,  and  for  her  untiring  devotion  to  her  fomily. 
She  died  September  30,  1836.  By  her  he  had  five  children,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son  was  educated  at  West  Point 
Academy,  and  has  since  deceased.  His  other  children  are  settled  re 
spectably,  near  him. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Manlius,  and  erected 
a  commodious  stone-house,  which  he  expected  would  be  his  dwelling- 
place  so  long  as  he  should  live  on  earth.  But  on  his  appointment  to  a 
superintendency  upon  the  Erie  Canal,  he  removed  to  that  part  of 
Syracuse  which  is  called  Lodi,  purchased  of  the  state  the  right  to  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  west  end  of  the  Rome  level,  and  erected  mills, 
which  for  a  number  of  years  he  managed  in  addition  to  his  public 

business.  tt    i. 

Thus  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  this  place  in  its  infancy.  He  has 
grown  with  its  growth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength ;  and  he  is 
now  highly  respected  as  one  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  Syracuse. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  HARPER, 

PRESIDENT  OF  MECHANICS'  BANK,  CONCORD,  NEW-HAMPSniRE. 

TirE  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  Limerick,  Maine,  on  the  21st 
of  June,  A.  D.,  1787,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  eleventh. 

At  that  early  period  of  our  country's  history,  the  sources  of  wealth 
were  not  sufficiently  developed  to  afford  the  new  settlers  those  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life  which  are  at  this  era  of  national  prosperity  so 
widely  diffused,  and  so  abundantly  enjoyed  by  millions  of  intelligent 
and  happy  freemen. 

The  father  of  Joseph  M.  was  a  former  in  comfortable,  but  not  afflu- 
ent circumstances,  and  with  a  family  of  ten  children  depending  upon 
him  for  support  and  maintenance,  found  it  impossible  to  afford  them 
other  than  very  limited  privileges  of  obtaining  education. 

Joseph  M.  was  consequently  employed  in  labor  on  the  farm  from  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  to  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  months ;  and  in  the 
winter,  tending  the  stock  and  driving  a  lumber  team  to  Portland,  Saco, 
and  Kennebunk,  seaport  towns,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Limerick. 
He  was  released  from  this  employ  about  eight  weeks  in  the  winter  to 
attend  a  district  school ;  the  town  being  in  its  infancy,  this  was  all  the 
educational  privilege  afforded. 

Of  these  early  scenes,  he  says  in  a  small  memorandum  kept  by  him- 
self years  after  : — "I  spent  my  time  at  school  in  a  manner  to  gain  this 
appellation, — '  Joe.  Harper  is  the  best  scholar  and  biggest  rogue  in 
school' — for  if  there  was  any  boyish  mischief  afoot,  I  was  sure  to  be 
among  the  leaders,  and  as  sure  to  have  my  lessons  ready  at  the  teach- 
er's call." 

Working  on  a  farm  was  never  suited  to  his  taste;  and  as  time  ad- 
vanced he  grew  more  and  more  averse  to  it,  and  at  length  made  appli- 
cation to  his  father  to  permit  him  to  seek  some  other  kind  of  jnanual 
employment,  or  afford  him  some  means  to  procure  an  education.  The 
former  he  did  not  choose  to  do,  the  latter  he  could  not.  Of  this  period 
he  says  in  his  memorandum  : — "  There  then  appeared  but  two  alterna- 
tives ;  to  continue  my  labor  at  farming,  or  leave  my  father  and  look 
out  for  myself."  I  decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1803,  being  then  about  16  years  of  age,  I  left  home  and  bent  my 
steps  toward  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  without  any  definite  idea  of  where  I 
was  to  go,  or  what  business  I  was  to  follow.  I  traveled  as  far  as  New- 
ington,  and  let  myself  for  one  month  to  a  Mr.  Pickering  for  the  sum 
of  nine  dollars.  Before  the  time  had  expired  I  began  to  repent  my 
bargain.  A  local  disease,  from  which  1  had  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  experienced  much  inconvenience,  increased  upon  me,  so  that  I 
found  I  could  not,  without  risking  permanent  loss  of  health,  continue 
the  hard  labor  of  a  farm.  My  education  being  insufficient  for  teaching, 
I  was  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  At  this  crisis,  my  father  came 
to  see  me,  and  advised  me  to  return  home.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and 
continued  with  him  till  the  spring  of  180G,  performing  some  light  labor 
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in  the  summer  months,  and  attending  school  through  the  winter,  or 
reading  and  studying  at  home.  About  the  1st  of  June,  1806,  I  was 
sent  to  the  academy  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  continued  there  five  or  six 
months;  the  ensuing  winter  taught  a  school  in  Limington,  and  at  its 
close,  a  second  in  Buckston,  at  which  latter  place,  I  boarded  with  a 
Dr.  Brewster,  and  the  hours  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  school-room,  read 
different  medical  authors,  and  prepared  medicines  under  his  supervision. 
These  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  a  desire  I  had  for  some  time 
cherished  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  I  soon  after 
commenced  a  regular  course  of  study  with  Dr.  William  Swasey,  in  my 
native  town,  under  whose  tuition  I  remained  till  July,  1808,  and  then 
went  to  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  and  spent  my  last  year  with  Dr.  Jonathan. 
Kittredge.  I  then  attended  the  private  anatomical  and  physiological 
lectures  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  a  celebrated  Scotch  anatomist  at  Fryeburg, 
Me.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  a  course  of  medical  lectures  in 
Boston,  Mass, 

"I  was  now  ready  to  establish  myself  in  my  profession,  and  for  seve- 
ral months  remained  unsettled,  traveling  through  different  portions  of 
Maine  and  New-Hampshire,  unable  to  fix  upon  a  stand  that  suited  me 
in  all  respects.  I  at  length  concluded  to  settle  for  a  while  in  Sanborn- 
ton,  N.  H.,  and  did  so  about  November,  1810 — remaining  through  the 
winter;  but  there  being  several  of  the  faculty  in  the  place,  the  prospect 
of  gaining  a  tolerable  share  of  practice  was  rather  dubious,  and  in  April 
of  the  next  year,  a  more  eligible  situation  presenting  at  Canterbury,  (a 
place  to  which  I  was  more  strongly  attached  than  any  in  the  world,  for 
what  reason  I  could  not  tell,)  I  went  there  and  commenced  business  to 
better  advantage  than  I  had  hitherto  done.  About  this  time  I  ex- 
perienced religion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  '  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church.'" 

Here,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  his  memorandum  ceases,  and  the  remain- 
der of  this  sketch  is  made  up  of  such  facts  and  incidents  as  now  recur 
to  his  memory.  With  this  in  view,  it  will  be  evident,  that  through  a 
long  life,  chequered  and  varied  as  his  has  been,  though  what  is  collected 
may  be  undoubtedly  correct,  many  points  it  might  be  well  to  notice 
may  be  glanced  over,  and  things  of  interest  lost  or  forgotten. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  out  of 
which  grew  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  an  unwearying  and  unflinching  ad- 
vocate for  his  country,  for  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights.  He  sustained 
the  embargo,  the  non-intercourse,  and  every  act  of  the  government  up 
to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  when  that  came  he  engaged  heartily  in 
its  support,  encouraged  enlistment,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying 
it  on  with  all  the  resources  and  energy  of  which  the  nation  v/as  capable. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  good  pros- 
pects of  success.  He  left  this,  and  joined  the  army  in  Jan.,  1813,  in  the 
capacity  of  second  surgeon  of  the  4th  regiment  of  U.  S.  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Robert  Purdy,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1815.  He  then  returned  to  Canterbury,  and 
resumed  his  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  for  several  years,  devoting 
his  time  and  talents  almost  exclusively  to  his  profession.  He  was 
about  this  time  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society. 

June  6th,  1816,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Clough,  daughter  of  Oba 
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diah  Clough,  Esq.,  of  Canterhury — a  lady,  as  time  has  proved,  abun- 
dantly possessed  of  those  female  virtues  which  serve  to  adorn  the 
walks  of  private  life.  While  she  has  ever  given  home  the  first-fruits  of 
her  care  and  affection,  she  has  to  the  fullest  extent  obeyed  the  scriptural 
injunction,  "  Remember  the  poor."  Kindness  and  benevolence  are  not 
less  her  characteristics  than  a  gentle,  but  firm  decision,  adherence  to 
established  principles,  independence  of  nature,  and  strong  attachment 
to  friends. 

Three  children  blessed  this  union — two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  eldest  son,  Joseph  C.  Harper,  Esq.,  is  married,  and  resides  in 
London,  N.  H.  He  has  two  years  represented  that  town  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  as  a  magistrate  and  a  man  of  business  stands  high 
among  the  first  class  of  citizens'in  his  community. 

The  second  son,  Charles  A.  Harper,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  A.  D.  1834,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  read  law,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Clarksburg,  Va.,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
and  then,  on  account  of  enfeebled  health,  was  induced  to  resort  to  a 
milder  climate.  In  1845  he  went  to  Texas,  and  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  war  with  Mexico.  When  a  volunteer  regiment  was  called 
for  from  that  state,  he  joined  the  one  commanded  by  Colonel  Jack 
Hays,  was  chosen  adjutant,  and  acted  as  such  through  the  campaign. 
At  the  seige  of  Monterey  this  regiment  was  with  General  Worth's 
division,  and  in  the  advance  during  the  three  days'  hard  fighting,  being 
the  first  that  entered  the  city. 

He  is  now  married,  and  resides  at  Indianola,  Texas,  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

The  youngest,  a  daughter,  now  resides  with  her  parents.  She  pos- 
sesses fine  literary  taste,  and  is  to  some  extent  known  as  a  poet  and 
prose  writer.     Her  health  is  extremely  delicate. 

Aside  from  the  duties  of  the  medical  profession,  Joseph  M.  Harper 
has  transacted  during  his  life  a  large  amount  of  business  pertaining  to 
the  functions  of  the  law — such  as  executor  of  wills,  suits  at  law,  re- 
ferences, and  probate  affairs. 

In  political  matters  he  has  ever  taken  an  active  interest,  being  always 
a  staunch  democrat  of  the  old  school.  When  a  boy  of  seventeen,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  his 
second  election  to  the  presidency  in  1804.  He  voted,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  for  James  Madison,  on  his  coming  into  power  in  1808 ;  and 
during  the  great  struggle  between  the  republican  and  federal  parties,  as 
they  were  then  styled,  from  Jefferson's  second  election  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  1812,  and  through  the  war,  he  acted  a  noble  and  con- 
spicuous part,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  democratic  party  in  town, 
county,  and  state,  making  frequent  speeches,  and  producing  arguments 
for  the  support  of  republican  government  and  rule  i%the  halls  of  the 
nation.  His  remarks  were  never  long  and  windy,  but  brief  and  to  the 
point,  as  were  the  articles  he  from  time  to  time  presented  for  the  pub- 
lic press. 

From  a  printed  copy  of  an  address,  delivered  by  him  at  Sanbornton, 
New-Hampshire,  on  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  Gen.  Jackson's  victory 
at  New-Orleans,  we  present  an  extract,  as  elucidating  his  views  upon 
the  two  dominant  parties  which  arose  in  the  infancy  of  our  country, 
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and  have,  with  different  degrees  of  success,  sought  ascendency  and 
control  down  to  the  present  time : 

"  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  on  the  present  occasion  to  turn 
back  the  page  of  modern  history  a  few  years,  and  give  a  brief  and 
succinct  account  of  the  two  parties  in  our  country,  from  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  and  signal  victory 
gained  by  the  Jeffersonian  republicans  in  the  triumphant  election  of 
the  hero  of  New-Orleans  to  the  presidency. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  that  war  two  distinct  parties  arose,  which 
have  continued  to  agitate  this  happy  land  down  to  the  present  time. 
At  one  time  they  have  appeared  to  be  nearly  swallowed  up  in  the 
prosperity  and  quietude  of  the  country ;  at  another,  to  threaten  our 
very  existence  as  an  independent  nation  by  their  violence  of  contested 
opinion  and  party  fury. 

"  They  were  first  known  by  the  appellation  of  Whig  and  Tory.  And 
it  would  have  been  for  the  peace,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  common- 
wealth, had  they  been  known  to  the  present  day  by  no  other  names, 
and  the  lines  between  them  marked  with  that  precision  they  were  when 
Washington  was  in  the  field,  or  Jefferson  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 

"  Daring  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  the  whIgs  risked 
everything  a  patriotic  people  could  risk  for  their  country's  freedom. 
Heaven  smiled  propitious ;  victory  turned  on  the  side  of  the  rights  of 
man  ;  but,  while  the  whigs  were  fighting  their  country's  battles,  the 
tories  remained  idle  spectators,  or  fled  to  the  enemy's  rauKs  for  safety 
from  their  own  people's  indignation.  After  the  close  of  the  war  a 
remnant  of  this  recreant  party  was  left  in  our  midst.  They  were,  as 
a  body,  wealthy,  compared  with  the  whigs,  who  had  expended  without 
sparing  their  property  in  the  glorious  contest.  They  possessed  talents, 
craft,  and  subtlety,  and  began  to  declaim  loudly  of  their  respect  for 
American  rights.  By  their  plausible  conduct  and  fair  speeches  many 
of  them  wormed  themselves  into  places  of  trust  and  power. 

"  At  the  formation  of  our  most  excellent  constitution  some  of  the 
whigs  had  so  far  joined  the  tory  party  as  to  advocate  a  stronger  form 
of  government,  more  aristocratical,  with  an  hereditary  president  and 
senate.  And  the  worshipers  of  titles,  stars,  and  garters  so  rapidly 
increased,  that  in  1797  an  advocate  for  the  divine  right  of  kings  was 
placed  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  a  'reign  of  terror'  commenced.  The 
aristocratical  party  assumed  the  specious  name  of  federalists,  declared 
the  tory  party  extinct,  became  vociferous  for  American  rights,  and 
mounted  the  black  cockade  as  a  token  that  they  were  pledged  to  the 
then  reigning  dynasty,  and  would  support  the  illustrious  house  of 
Braintree  ;  and  piously  branded  all  who  would  not  '  hold  up  the  hand 
or  kiss  the  book,'  with  the  epithets  of  Jacobins  and  French  citizens. 

"  Among  the  arbitrary  and  anti-republican  measures  of  this  ad- 
ministration wj^re  the  sedition  law,  the  alien  law,  the  raising  of  a 
standing  army,  the  odious  stamp  act,  and  a  direct  tax  on  almost  every 
species  of  property. 

"  Such  were  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  young  federal  govern- 
ment, with  the  first  Adams  at  its  head  ;  all  of  which  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  minds  of  the  substantial  yeomanry 
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of  the  nation,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  the  immortal 
Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  thus  efTccting  the  ascendency  of 
the  democratic  party." 

In  March,  182G,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  town  in  the  state 
legislature  and  again  in  1827,  which  office  he  filled  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  constituents.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

In  1829,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  New-Hampshire,  where  he 
sustained  himself  as  a  worthy  member. 

During  the  June  session  of  that  year,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
legislature,  authorizing  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  to  appoint 
some  one  as  an  agent  of  the  state,  to  go  to  Connecticut  an/i  gather  facts 
and  general  information  concerning  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  the 
methods  of  raising  the  silkworm  and  the  manufacturing  of  the  silk. 

He  received  this  appointment,  and  the  July  following  proceeded  to 
Connecticut,  collected  all  the  information  possible  on  the  subject,  and 
made  a  report  at  the  June  session  of  1830,  which  was  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  circulated  gratuitously  through  the  state. 

He  was  re-elected  this  year  (1830)  to  the  senate,  and  on  organizing, 
chosen  president  of  that  body,  over  which  he  presided  with  honor  to 
himself  and  general  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

By  the  constitution  of  New-Hampshire,  the  president  of  the  senate 
acts  as  governor  in  case  that  office  is  vacated  by  death,  resignation  or 
otherwise. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1831,  Hon.  Matthew  Harvey,  then  gover- 
nor, resigned  his  office,  being  appointed  district  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
Court,  for  the  district  of  New- Hampshire.  Consequently,  J.  M.  Harper 
assumed  the  title  and  held  the  office  till  June  of  the  same  year. 

In  March,  1831,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  from  New- 
Hampshire  to  the  twenty-second  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  being 
the  second  Congress  of  the  first  term  of  Gen.  Jackson's  presidency. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year.  In 
1833,  he  was  re-elected,  and  served  in  that  capacity  the  two  first  years 
of  President  Jackson's  second  term. 

During  the  whole  four  years  he  w^as  in  Congress,  there  w^as  much 
party  strife,  and  frequently  a  high  state  of  animosity  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  between  their 
respective  representatives  in  the  congressional  halls. 

The  whigs  contended  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
pended on  a  national  bank,  a  protective  tariff,  and  an  extensive  and 
liberal  system  of  internal  improvements  instituted  by  the  national  or 
general  government. 

The  president,  the  cabinet,  and  democratic  party  opposed  these 
leading  measures  of  the  whigs,  and  the  contest  was  ardent  and  discus- 
sions able  and  protracted  on  both  sides. 

He  was  a  strong  and  faithful  supporter  of  Jackson's  administration., 
and  though  not  a  fluent  speaker,  did  much  by  steadfast,  unyielding  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  uniformly  sustained  the 
president  in  his  bold  measures  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  the 
public  funds  from  the  United  States  Bank,  his  veto  of  the  bill  to  re- 
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charter  the  same,  his  proclamation  in  relation  to  South  Carolina  nulli- 
fication, and  others  of  like  character;  for  which  marked  and  decided 
course  he  received  much  vituperation  from  the  whig  party. 

For  the  two  last  years  of  his  term,  he  was  on  the  committee  of  com- 
merce, and  during  the  last  session  acted  as  chairman  a  large  portion  of 
the  time. 

He  was  always  in  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  committees,  discharging  duty  with  promptness  and 
fidelity. 

He  closed  his  congressional  career  in  March,  1835,  and  with  it  his 
political  life,  as  to  any  public  office  or  station ;  yet  he  has  not  been  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  what  relates  to  his  country's  prosperity.  He  is 
still  a  warm  supporter  of  the  republican  cause,  and  feels  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  whole  human  family  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  He  is,  and  ever  has  been,  an  uncompromising 
advocate  for  universal  suffrage  in  politics,  and  universal  toleration  in 
religious  faith;  believing  that  that  faith  cannot  be  materially  wrong 
which  produces  good  effects. 

He  experienced  religion  October  5th,  1810  ;  was  baptized  by  immer- 
sion, and  united  with  the  F.  W.  Baptist  Church  in  Canterbury,  of  which 
he  still  continues  a  useful  and  honorable  member.  In  April,  1838,  he 
was  ordained  an  elder  to  take  the  lead  in  meetings  of  public  worship, 
and  administer  the  ordinances.  For  several  years,  the  church  being 
destitute  of  a  pastor,  he  officiated  in  that  capacity,  yet  never  considered 
himself  called  to  relinquish  all  other  business  and  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  ministry.  He,  notwithstanding,  possessed  a  gift  of  exhor- 
tation and  teaching  which  proved  salutary  in  the  church,  and  tended 
much  toward  its  prosperity  and  enlargement. 

On  leaving  public  life,  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Canterbury,  where  he 
still  resides,  not  as  an  idler  or  drone  in  society,  but  is  still  recognized 
as  an  industrious,  persevering,  energetic  man,  constantly  employed 
either  on  his  farm  or  in  transacting  business  for  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, in  the  capacity  of  agent,  trustee,  referee,  attorney,  <Sz;c.,  &c. 

He  is  and  has  been  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  in  Concord, 
for  many  years  ;  also  one  of  the  directors  of  a  savings'  bank  in  that  city, 
and  president  of  an  insurance  company  in  Canterbury. 

By  industry  and  economy  he  has  accumulated  a  sufficiency  of  this 
world's  goods  to  place  him  in  easy  circumstances  for  the  remainder  of 
life.  He  still  resides  on  his  farm  in  Canterbury,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  rheumatic  affection,  and 
hopes  for  a  better  inheritance  beyond  the  grave. 
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HON.  RICHARD  HAZEN  AYER, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMOSKEAG  BANK,  MANCHESTER,  NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  our  government,  that  i.t  acknowleges  no 
hereditary  rank  or  title — no  patent  of  nobility  save  that  of  nature ; 
leaving  every  man  to  establish  his  own  rank,  by  becoming  the  artificer 
of  his  own  fortune.  Places  of  honor  and  trust,  rank  and  preferment, 
being  thus  happily  placed  before  every  individual,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  to  be  strived  for  by  all,  but  earned  alone  by  perseverance  and 
sterling  worth,  are  most  always  sure  to  be  filled  with  deserving  men, 
or  by  those,  to  say  the  least,  who  are  possessed  of  energy  and  talent. 

Every  man,  as  it  were,  being  thus  a  candidate  for  the  highest  offices 
that  are  the  objects  of  the  elective  franchise,  has  an  incentive  to  action 
to  attain  every  acquirement  within  his  reach  that  shall  in  any  way  ex- 
pand his  mind  or  improve  his  understanding,  and  these  make  him  de- 
serve well  of  his  friends  and  become  useful  to  the  community.  This 
principle  leads  to  the  happiest  results.  It  is  this  principle  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  our  success  in  the  great  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment by  the  people  ;  and  which,  in  the  short  period  of  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  has  made  our  nation  the  astonishment  or  admiration  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Had  not  this  principle  been  part  and  parcel  of 
our  constitution,  or  had  the  tenure  of  our  public  offices  been  hereditary, 
or  for  life  even — our  government  would  still  have  retained  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  puerile  infancy,  instead  of  attaining  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  stalwart  manhood  ;  or  would  have  become  the  mere  append- 
age of  some  family  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  be  governed  by  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  the  accidental  heir  of  its  wealth  and  imbecility. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom — self-denial — of  our  revolutionary  worthies, 
for  the  incorporation  of  this  truly  wise  and  republican  principle  into  our 
glorious  constitution. 

Nowhere  is  this  principle  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  New-England 
states,  or  in  that  section  of  them  remote  from  closely  populated  and 
wealthy  towns  and  cities.  In  large  towns  and  cities,  where  wealth  con- 
centrates in  the  hands  of  the  few,  or  where  the  facilities  are  afforded  for 
accumulating  large  fortunes,  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the 
control  of  public  affairs  is  often  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  families 
or  classes  ;  but  in  the  country  towns  of  those  states,  where  wealth  is- 
more  generally  diffused,  and  the  concentration  of  great  wealth  in  a  sin- 
gle family  is  of  rare  occurrence — there  the  principle  of  which  we  speak 
is  fully  developed  ;  and  generally  a  man's  success  in  life  depends  upon 
his  own  merit,  his  energy,  and  his  talents. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  northern  states  of  New- 
England,  Maine,  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Occasionally  in  those  states  "  shoots  of  old  stocks"  may  be  found, 
high  in  public  confidence,  shining  lights  in  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
legislative  hall ;  but  generally  the  destinies  of  these  states,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  are  in  the  hands  of  that  efficient  class  of  men,  called  by 
Cicro,  new  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  men  who  have  made  themselves  ; 
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men  who,  without  the  advantages  of  birth  or  the  assistance  of  friends, 
solely  through  their  own  resources  of  energy  and  talents,  have  made  a 
deep-lined  mark  in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  have  won 
an  enviable  position  among  their  fellow-men.  At  the  present  writing, 
we  have  in  our  minds'  eye  scores  of  men  scattered  over  these  states, 
who,  under  this  fostering  principle  of  our  glorious  constitution,  unaided 
and  alone,  save  by  their  own  energy,  enterprise  and  talents,  and  such 
friends  as  these  are  sure  to  make,  stand  in  the  highest  rank  of  public 
confidence,  can  command  any  place  within  the  gift  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  who  will  leave  behind  them  names  associated  with  the 
noblest  qualities  of  man. 

Such  a  man  is  the  Hon.  Richard  H.  Ayer,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Richard  Hazen  Ayer  was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  January  12,  1778. 
His  father,  Richard  Ayer,  moved  to  Concord  in  1777,  from  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  being  the  son  of  Samuel  Ayer,  a  respectable  yeoman  of  that 
ancient  town  in  the  Bay  State.  About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Con- 
cord, Mr,  Ayer  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Susannah  Sargent, 
grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Sargent,  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  by 
whom  she  had  been  adopted  and  educated,  her  mother  having  died  in 
her  infancy.  In  Concord,  following  his  trade  of  tanner  and  currier,  and 
purchasing  lands  as  they  came  into  market  for  cultivation — thus  uniting 
the  callings  of  mechanic  and  farmer — he  soon  became  independent  in 
circumstances  ;  and  by  his  habits  of  industry  and  integrity,  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Though  often  solicited,  he  generally 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  public  office  ;  yet  he  served  the  town  re- 
spectably as  selectman  in  1797  and  1798,  and  as  representative  in  1815 
and  1816.  His  children  were  eleven  in  number  ;  of  which,  Samuel, 
a  respectable  physician  of  Eastport,  died  November  11,  1832;  Susan, 
the  wife  and  widow  of  the  late  Governor  Hill,  now  lives  at  Concord ; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Beadley,  Esq.,  now  resides  at  Concord  also  ; 
Mary,  wife  of  J.  T.  Williams,  Esq.,  resides  in  the  same  town ;  and 
Charlotte,  wife  of  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  now  resides  at  Portsmouth. 

Richard  Hazen  Ayer,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
family.  At  the  age  ol fourteen  he  went  into  the  yard  of  his  fother  and 
took  his  chance  as  an  apprentice.  In  this  position  he  continued  three 
years,  working  early  and  late,  and  enjoying  but  scanty  opportunities  for 
schooling.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  an  accident  occurred, 
that,  though  distressing  at  the  time,  and  the  source  of  much  pain  and 
anxiety  for  many  months  ;  yet,  in  the  end,  changed  his  entire  plan  of 
life,  and  was  the  real  source  of  a  long  life  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
His  father  often  purchased  the  fat  beeves  of  the  neighboring  towns  for 
slaughter,  and  thus  made  a  double  profit  by  selling  their  meat,  and  se- 
curing their  hides  at  a  reduced  price,  for  his  tan-vats.  Young  Ayer 
having  been  sent  into  the  west  part  of  the  town  to  purchase  cattle,  in 
getting  over  a  fence,  jumped  down  upon  a  small  stone  and  dislocated  a 
bone  in  his  right  ancle.  He  succeeded  in  purchasing  his  cattle,  and 
getting  them  home,  but  not  without  much  pain  and  difficulty.  A  phy- 
sician was  called,  but  his  limb  grew  worse  under  his  care,  and  finally 
the  young  man  passed  the  winter  hobbling  about  the  village  upon 
crutches,  with  the  prospect  of  being  a  cripple  for  life. 
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In  this  situation,  after  months  of  suffering,  he  happened  into  the  store 
of  Jacob  Abbott,  Esq.,  who  advised  him  to  visit  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  of 
that  town.  Said  the  good  old  man,  "go  down  to  Andover,  and  put  your- 
self under  his  care  ;  it  will  take  some  time  to  cure  you,  but  then  he'll  do 
it,  and  while  he  is  curing  your  limb  you  can  go  to  the  academy  and  get 
a  good  education  ;  and,  young  man,  the  injury  to  your  limb  will  be  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  you." 

The  thing  was  talked  over,  and  in  the  f  )llowing  spring  young  Ayer 
went  to  Andover,  got  encouragement  from  Dr.  Kittredge  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  curing  his  limb ;  made  arrangements  to  put  himself  under  his 
care,  and  spent  the  summer  at  Andover,  attending  the  academy  under 
Mr.  Newman,  during  the  week  ;  and  on  Saturday,  constantly  riding 
over  to  see  Dr.  Kittredge,  and  receive  his  attention  to  his  crippled  limb. 
Thus  he  spent  four  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  had  so  far  re- 
covered from  his  lameness,  as  to  be  able  to  walk  without  crutches,  and 
at  the  same  time,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  business  education. 
The  following  winter  he  spent  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Towne,  of  Hop- 
kinton,  as  an  accountant.  In  the  spring  he  had  so  far  recovered  his 
strength  as  to  resume  the  business  of  his  father,  and  he  continued  with 
him  until  his  majority,  when  he  went  in  foreman  of  the  establishment, 
with  the  privilege  of  stocking  certain  vats  on  his  own  account.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  by  Gen.  George  Reid,  of  Lon- 
donderry, sheriff  of  Rockingham  county.  This  was  a  situation  well 
calculated  to  develop  his  business  capacities,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
a  profitable  one,  as  there  was  no  other  deputy  in  the  west  end  of  Rock- 
ingham county,  and  a  large  and  increasing  population.  He  continued 
as  deputy  until  1807,  having  been  deputized  by  Judge  Peabody,  of 
Exeter,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Reid  in  1805  as  sheriff  of  Rockingham 
county. 

At  this  time,  the  lawyers  who  did  the  leading  business  in  that  sec- 
tion were  Samuel  Green,  of  Concord,  and  Daniel  Webster,  of  Bosca- 
wen,  and  it  was  there  that  Mr.  Ayer  secured  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Webster,  so  pleasantly  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  1806  he  was  one  of  four  contractors  who  built  the  bridge  across 
the  Merrimack,  at  "  Isle  of  Hooksett  Falls,"  and  eight  miles  of  the  road 
from  that  place  to  Concord,  for  the  Londonderry  Turnpike  Corporation. 
This,  for  those  days,  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  during  its  comple- 
tion Mr.  Ayer  was  much  upon  the  line  of  the  road.  This  gave  hina  op- 
portunities to  become  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  regions  of 
country  about  "Isle  of  Hooksett  Falls,"  and  his  sagacity  led  him  to 
determine  upon  settling  at  that  place.  His  friends  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  determination,  but  without  avail ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1807  he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merri- 
mack, at  the  foot  of  "Isle  of  Hooksett  Falls,"  in  the  town  of  Dunbarton. 
In  February  of  the  same  year  he  had  married  Miss  Mary  Green,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Green,  who  had 
been  a  lawyer  of  great  respectability  at  Concord,  who  married,  for  his 
second  wife,  Rebecca,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Mellen,  of  Hanover, 
Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  five  children — Mrs.  Ayer  being  the  fourth  child. 
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John  B.  Green,  an  eminent  banker  of  Paris,  lately  deceased,  was 
the  second  son,  Mrs.  Ayer  is  a  specimen  of  the  sterling  wife — ever 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  her  husband,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
his  abode  one  of  pleasure  after  the  perplexities  of  business,  and  ever 
one  of  agreeable  and  substantial  hospitality  to  their  numerous  friends. 

The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Susan  Kebecca,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Enoch  B.  Barnes,  a  lady  of  much  literary  taste,  and  who 
died  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  July  8th,  18,52 ;  and  Mary  Green, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Amos  G.  Gale,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Manchester. 

At  the  "  Isle  of  Hooksett"  Mr.  Ayer  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, and  entered  largely  into  the  lumber  trade,  his  position  proving  a 
most  favorable  one  for  prosecuting  the  same  to  advantage  and  profit. 
In  1808  he  was  first  commissioned  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Hills- 
borough county,  in  which  office  he  has  been  continued  in  the  various 
counties  in  which  he  has  resided  until  the  present  time,  having  been  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum  through- 
out the  slate.  His  business  capacity  soon  attracted  attention,  and  in 
1810,  though  at  the  extreme  line  of  the  town,  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative from  Dunbarton,  and  represented  that  town  for  seven  years 
in  the  legislature.  In  the  House  he  attained  a  commanding  influence, 
his  opinions  ever  being  formed  with  judgment  and  supported  by  sound 
sense.  Of  the  democratic  party,  he  was  yet  tolerant  of  others'  views ; 
and  thus,  while  a  stern  leader  in  his  own  party,  he  yet  commanded  the 
respect  of  those  of  opposite  views.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  an  elector  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, with  the  venerable  Captain  Thomas  Manning  as  its  chairman, 
throwing  its  votes  for  James  Monroe. 

In  1817  he  was  returned  to  the  Council  from  the  county  of  Hillsbo- 
rough, succeeding  Gen.  Benjamin  Pierce,  who  had  been  appointed  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  being  in  the  Council  of  Governor  Plumer,  He  was 
elected  to  the  Council  for  five  successive  vears,  the  last  four  being  of  the 
Council  of  Governor  Samuel  Bell.  He  brought  to  the  council  board 
the  prime  qualities  of  decision,  sound  judgment,  and  unbending  in- 
tegrity— qualities  which  have  marked  his  course  through  life.  His 
intercourse  with  Governor  Bell  resulted  in  a  project  long  in  his  mind — 
that  of  the  improvement  of  the  "  Isle  of  Hooksett  Falls"  as  a  water- 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  1823,  in  company  with  Gov- 
ernor Bell,  John  Bell,  and  Isaac  Hill,  he  commenced  arrangements  for 
building  a  large  cotton  fiictory  at  these  Falls,  which  was  completed  in 
1824,  at  an  expense  of  $80,000.  This  was  then  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  factories  in  the  state.  In  June  of  1822,  principally  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Ayer,  the  town  of  Hooksett  was  incorporated  out  of 
territory  comprised  in  the  towns  of  Chester,  Goffstown,  and  Dunbarton, 
which  three  towns  each  made  an  angle  near  the  "  Isle  of  Hooksett 
Falls." 

At  the  March  election  following,  he  was  chosen  representative  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  the  new  town,  which  last  office 
he  held  for  seven  successive  years. 

While  a  member  of  the  house  from  Hooksett  in  1823,  the  new  county 
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of  Merrim.'ick  was  formed,  and  Governor  Woodbury  made  Mr.  Ayer 
the  high  sheriff  of  the  new  county 

He  hehi  this  office  until  the  close  of  the  tejTn  in  1838,  when  the 
govern iiient  of  the  $tate  being  in  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents, 
one  of  their  number  was  appointed  his  successor. 

The  loss  of  office  was  to  him  no  disappointment,  as  his  extensive 
business  required  more  of  his  immediate  personal  supervision. 

But  he  did  not  long  remain  in  retirement,  as,  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  national  administration,  Gen,  Jackson  tendered  kim  the 
office  of  naval  store-keeper  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  which  he 
was  induced  to  accept,  as  it  would  give  him  rest  from  the  turmoil  of 
active  business. 

Ho  removed  to  Portsmouth  in  1829,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  which  he  held  for   eight  years,  during  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Jackson.     Durmg  his  lesidence  at  Portsmouth,  he  received  many 
marks  of  the  confidence  of  its  citizens.     He  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  ;  chairman  of  the  committee  to  build  the  new  alms- 
house, and  during  his  entire  residence  was  an  efficient  member  of  some 
board  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  town.     At  the  same  time 
he  entered  earnestly  into  the  private  interests  of  the  place,  and  the  city 
of  Portsmouth  owes  it  mainly  to  his  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  that 
she  can  boast  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  best  appointed  hotels  in 
the  country,  the  splendid  "  Rockingham   House,"  having   been   first 
started  by  a  few  individuals,  who  saw  the  need  of  a  first-class  hotel,  of 
whom  Mr.  Ayer  was  first  and  foremost. 

At  length,  in  1837,  he  resigned  the  office  of  naval  store-keeper,  and 
returned  to  Hooksett,  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  to  pur- 
sue a  less  exciting  course  of  life.  But  a  life  of  inactivity  to  such  a  man  is 
impossible;  and  Mr.  Ayer  soon  found  himself  as  actively  engaged  is  bu- 
siness as  ever.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  germination  of  the  "  Spindle 
City"  of  Manchester  ;  and  a  proposition  having  been  made,  and  accept- 
ed, to  merge  the  stock  of  the  Hooksett  factory  in  that  of  the  Amoskeag 
Company  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Ayer  found  his  interests  at  once  blended 
with  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  New- England.  Of  course  it 
was  a  capital  investment ;  but  aside  from  this  direct  advantage,  the 
connection  conferred  upon  him  still  greater  indirect  advantages.  As  the 
result  of  his  foresight,  he  was  the  owner  of  immense  tracts  of  wild  lands 
in  Hooksett  and  its  neighborhood,  and  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of  clay. 
The  latter  had  been  purchased  by  the  late  Judge  Blodgett,  who  first  im- 
proved the  hydraulic  power  at  "  Amoskeag  Falls,"  and  constructed  a 
canal  about  the  same,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  bricks  for 
0,  future  city  of  Manchester.  Judge  Blodgett  lived  a  half  century  be- 
fore his  time,  and  did  not  see  the  consummation  of  his  sanguine  specu- 
lations. But  Mr.  Ayer,  with  equal  sagacity,  entertained  the  same 
opinion  with  Judge  Blodgett,  that  the  "  Amoskeag  Falls"  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  occupied  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  give  rise  to  a  large 
manufacturing  town;  held  on  to  his  clay  and  woodlands,  and  thus  was 
able  to  supply  the  immediate  and  pressing  demand  for  bricks  raised  by 
the  building  up  the  city  of  Manchester.  The  result  has  been  the  addi- 
tion of  a  handsome  sum  to  an  already  ample  fortune.      But  the  result 
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has  not  been  for  his  benefit  alone  ;  others  have  come  in  freely  for  its 
advantages.  The  cutting  and  hauling  the  wood  for  burning  ;  the  malting 
and  boating  to  Manchester,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  of  from  one  million 
to  four  millions  of  bricks  annually,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  haye  given 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men;  and  Mr.  Ayeris  no  niggard  of 
prices  to  men  who  do  his  work  faithfully. 

In  1840,  he  was  again  returned  to  the  legislature  from  Hooksett,  and 
also  in  1841-2. 

About  this  time  he  commenced  investing  largely  in  real  estate  m 
Manchester,  and  finally,  in  1845,  he  took  up  his  residence  m  that  city. 
In  1848,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College,  and,  upon 
organization,  was  chosen  its  president,  which  cast  its  votes  for  Gov- 
ernor Cass  for  president.  And  here  we  would  remark,  that  few  men 
can  preside  over  any  public  body  with  more  aptitude  or  dignity  than 
Mr.  Ayer.  Ready,  self-possessed,  with  a  fine  commanding  person,  he 
makes  a  pattern  presiding  officer. 

In  December  of  1848,  upon  the  organization  of  the  "  Amoskeag 
Bank,"  Mr,  Ayer  was  made  its  president,  which  office  he  still  most  ac- 
ceptably holds.  In  1850,  he  was  chosen,  from  the  city  of  Manchester, 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state.  In 
this  body  he  was  a  most  efficient  member,  ever  favoring  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  most  liberal  provisions  into  that  instrument. 

By  his  straightforward,  judicious  and  liberal  course,  he  won  the  re- 
spect of  all  and  the  esteem  of  most  of  that  convention.  Professor 
Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  member  of  that  convention,  and  a 
political  opponent,  in  sketching  the  characters  of  its  most  prominent 
members,  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Ayer  : — "  One  of  the  oldest  men  in  the 
convention  was  Richard  H.  Ayer,  of  Manchester.  He  has  been  much 
in  public  life,  and  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  politics  of 
New-Hampshire  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  has  been  in  his  day  a  man 
of  commanding  eloquence,  strong  in  debate  and  energetic  in  action. 
He  was  very  appropriately  denominated  by  Joel  Eastman,  the  Ajax 
Telamon  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  convention.  In  past  years,  he 
has  undoubtedly  espoused  and  advocated  the  particular  policy  of  that 
party  with  great  warmth  and  power.  He  is  now  in  the  winter  of  life. 
His  passions  are  subdued,  but  his  judgment  is  mature.  He  showed, 
in  all  his  votes  and  speeches,  an  unwonted  liberality  of  sentiment. 
He  evidently  aimed,  at  justice  and  equality  in  the  measures  he 
advocated,  rather  than  the  success  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  an 
honored  member.  In  this  assembly,  his  recorded  votes  and  opinions 
publicly  expressed  do  honor  both  to  his  head  and  heart,"  This  is  his  last 
public  office,  as  Mr,  Ayer  has  frequently  expressed  the  wish  to  his 
friends  to  keep  entirely  free  from  public  business  of  any  kind,  wishing 
to  secure  that  freedom  from  cares  his  advanced  age  so  peremptorily 
demands.  This  is  the  more  to  be  desired,  as  the  care  of  a  large  estate 
still  demands  his  continued  attention,  and  receives  it  with  a  punctuality 
and  directness  that  should  be  an  example  to  men  of  business,  his  junior 
by  many  years. 

In  person,  Mr,  Ayer  is  above  a  medium  height,  with  a  strong,  well- 
knit   frame,   capable  of  great  endurance   in  middle  age;   and  now, 
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although  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  in  the  very  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf 
of  life,"  still  active  and  capable  of  much  service  ;  a  broad  and  expanded 
forehead,  a  full  blue  eye  and  a  wide  full  face,  in  which  the  predominent 
reading  is  benevolence — most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  charities  of 
a  long  life.  For  no  man  in  New-Hampshire  can  better  have  judged 
of  the  truth  of  that  saying,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  No  charitable  enterprise,  deserving  his  patronage,  appeals 
unsuccessfully  to  his  open  purse  ;  no  unfortunate  but  deserving  indivi- 
dual goes  unsatisfied  from  his  door ;  while  his  continual  kindness  of 
feeling  prompts  him  to  the  bestowal  of  those  unasked  but  equally  de- 
serving, and  often  more  charitable  alms,  which,  "  unseen  of  men,"  yet 
sure  in  their  effect,  bring  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  relief  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  to  the  giver,  the  blessing  of  Him  who  took  note  of  the  mite 
of  the  "poor  widow,"  because  bestowed  in  the  pure  spirit  of  charity. 
Such  is  a-brief  sketch  of  Hon.  Richard  Hazen  Ayer — a  self-made  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  an  example  of  that  sentiment  of  the  great 
fact,  that  "  worth  makes  the  man,"  so  happily  recognized  and  guaran- 
tied by  our  glorious  constitution. 
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HON.  PIERRE  A.  ROST, 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Pierre  Adolphe  Rost  was  bom  in  the  Department  of  Lot  et  Ga- 
ronne, in  the  then  Republic  of  France,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rost  and  Sophie  Delas.  His  father  was  a  Huguenot,  and  in 
favor  of  the  new  order  of  things.  During  the  Reign  of  Terroi",  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  authority  which  the  weight  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter enabled  him  to  exert  on  the  side  of  mercy,  when  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous to  be  merciful.  His  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  warmly  attached  to  the  fillen  dynasty.  The  first  political  dis- 
cussions he  had  were  with  his  uncles,  on  the  maternal  side  ;  and  as  he 
invariably  had  the  better  of  them  in  argument,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  mauvais  snjet,  and  that  poor  Sophie  would  have 
trouble  with  him. 

His  father  thought  differently.  He  had  confidence  in  his  son,  and 
treated  him  from  infancy  as  a  companion  and  a  friend.  He  was  fond 
of  appealing  to  his  imagination,  and  of  conversing  with  him  upon  the 
lives  and  actions  of  distinguished  men.  He  dwelt  with  particular  plea- 
sure on  the  life  and  character  of  Franklin,  whom  he  greatly  admired. 
Franklin's  republic  was  frequently  mentioned,  and  the  good  old  o-entlc- 
man  might  easily  have  been  led  to  believe  that  every  citizen  of  it  was 
a  Franklin. 

After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  and  near  home,  young 
Rost  was  sent  to  the  college,  first  in  the  old  Roman  city  of  Cahors  and 
afterwards  to  the  Lycee  Napoleon  at  Paris.  He  passed  his  examina- 
tion for  the  Polytechnic  school,  when  he  was  little  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  classed  and  admitted  as  the  nineteenth  of  the  success- 
ful applicants.  Soon  after  his  admission,  his  father  died  suddenly. 
This  loss  was  so  seriously  felt  by  him,  that  it  affected  his  health,  and 
for  a  long  time  depressed  his  spirits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  allied  armies  first  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  invaded  France.  The  entire  battalion  of  the  Poly- 
technic school  asked  to  join  in  repelling  the  invasion,  and  was  attached 
to  the  garrison  of  Paris.  Its  conduct  and  admirable  discipline  at  the 
battle,  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  won 
the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  enemy.  Young  Rost  stood  at 
the  right  flank  of  the  battery  when  it  was  charged  by  a  body  of  Bava- 
rian cavalry,  and  the  men  at  the  guns  compelled  to  retreat,  until  they 
succeeded  in  turning  against  their  assailants  four  of  the  guns  on  the  left, 
which  mowed  them  down  like  grass,  and  cleared  the  battery  before  the 
guns  could  be  spiked.  Each  then  returned  to  his  post,  and  continued 
to  annoy  the  enemy  long  after  the  other  positions  had  been  surrendered, 
and  until  the  order  to  retreat  was  passed  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  subject  of  this  notice  fired  the  last  shot  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
native  land.  He  then  retreated  with  the  army  of  Paris,  and  joined  the 
Emperor  at  Fontainbleau.  After  the  Restoration,  he  returned  to  the 
Polytechnic  school,  and  applied  for  a  commission  on  the  return  of  the 
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Emperor  from  Elba.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  it,  when  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  again  subjected  France  to  the  rule  of  foreign  bayo- 
nets, and  of  their  allies,  the  Bourbons.  He  was  then  offered  a  situation 
in  the  gardes  du  corps,  which  he  refused,  feeling,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, as  if  his  country  had  gone  from  under  him,  and  had  left  him  afloat 
on  the  wreck  of  the  empire. 

His  thoughts  then  reverted  to  the  country  of  Franklin  ;  a  country 
about  which  he  knew  nothing  ;  but  which  he  loved  because  his  father 
had  loved  it,  and  he  resolved  to  make  it  his  home.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  his  mothers  and  sisters  ;  but  painful  as  the  separation  was, 
he  felt  that  his  destiny  was  there,  and  that  it  must  be  accomplished. 
He  left  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
landed  in  New-Orleans  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  stranger  to  all,  but 
full  of  health  and  youth  and  hope,  and  conscious  of  being  at  home  the 
moment  he  trod  on  American  soil.  After  being  in  New-Orleans  a 
short  time,  he  went  to  Natchez,  where  he  made  many  acquaintances, 
who  have  been  ever  since  his  steadfast  friends  ;  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able was  that  of  George  Eustis,  the  present  able  Chief  Justice  of  Loui- 
siana, who  was  then  preparing  for  the  bar ;  one  of  the  most  useful  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  of  education  and  intelligence,  who  proposed  to 
learn  French  with  him,  and  teach  him  English,  which  offer  was  thank- 
fully accepted.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  teacher  gave  up  the  French  in 
despair,  but  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  progress  of  his  pupil  in  Eng- 
lish, that  he  insisted  upon  continuing  his  lessons,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  write  and  speak  English  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

About  this  time  Congress  made  to  the  French  emigrants  and  exiles 
a  donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  the  Black  War- 
rior, for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  grape  vine.  Mr.  Rost  was  re- 
gistered for  a  section  of  this  land,  but  not  believing  that  the  swords  of 
French  officers  could  be  turned  into  plowshares,  or  that  such  a  colony 
had  any  chance  of  success,  he  never  took  possession  of  his  share  of  the 
grant.  After  losing  time,  and  becoming  greatly  involved  by  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  improve  an  island  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
under  the  guidance  of  Joseph  E.  Davis,  a  worthy  brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  statesman,  Jefferson  Davis.  After  a  seclusion 
of  six  weeks,  during  which  days  and  nights  were  devoted  to  study,  he 
passed  a  remarkable  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The 
late  Judge  Taylor,  who  examined  him,  complimented  him  on  his  legal 
acquirements,  and  cheered  him  by  the  promise  of  success  and  fame  in 
his  new  profession.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Natchitoches,  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  where  he  established  himself  permanently. 

All  the  wealthy  population  of  that  part  of  Louisiana  was,  at  that 
time,  either  French,  or  of  French  origin ;  and  the  facility  which  he  had 
of  addressing  juries  in  their  own  language,  secured  to  him  from  the 
start  a  profitable  practice,  of  which  the  liberality  of  the  bar  enabled 
him  to  avail  himself  under  powers  of  attorney,  until  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  next  term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bar  of  West- 
ern Louisiana  numbered,  at  that  time,  many  first-rate  men.  Josiah 
Johnston,  Alexander  Porter,  Henry  A.  Bullard,  William  Wilson,  and 
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Isaac  Thomas,  have  a  national  reputation,  and  would  have  stood  among 
the  first  in  their  profession  anywhere.  With  the  liberality  peculiar  to 
the  legal  profession,  all  those  men  welcomed  the  young  Frenchman 
among  them,  and  seemed  as  much  pleased  with  his  success  as  with  their 
own.  Their  good  report  soon  spread  his  name  throughout  the  state, 
his  practice  became  quite  large,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  pay  the  debts  he  had  left  behind  him,  with  interest,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  competency  which  he  has  since  attained.  Ilis  far- 
mer creditors  not  only  became  his  clients,  but  took  pains  to  recommend 
him,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  much  valuable  business. 

The  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  sitting  at  that  time  but  twice  a 
year,  he  had  much  time  left  for  self  improvement,  and  availed  himself 
of  it  to  the  utmost.  The  fticility  he  had  of  reading  French,  Spanish, 
and  Latin,  gave  him  access  to  all  the  origins  of  the  law  of  Louisiana, 
and  he  went  through  a  systematic  course  of  study,  at  times,  by  him- 
self, and  at  other  times  with  Judge  Bullard,  who,  like  him,  was  fond  of 
scientific  investigation.  Domat  was  his  text  book  ;  Pothier,  including 
the  Pandects,  Merlin  and  Toullier,  his  favorite  commentators;  Grego- 
rio  Lopez,  Salgado,  the  Curia  Philippica  and  Febrero,  were  also  read 
by  him,  and  the  changes  M'hich  the  laws  of  Spain  then  in  force  in  Loui- 
siana had  made  in  the  lloman  law,  carefully  noted.  He  was  thus 
qualifying  himself  to  sustain  with  honor  the  position  which  favorable 
circumstances  had  made  for  him  at  the  bar.  So  far,  however,  from 
obtruding  his  studies  upon  the  public,  he  took  pains  to  conceal  them, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  lead  the  dance,  or  join  his  friends  in  the  sports 
of  the  field. 

The  cases  that  came  before  the  court  at  that  early  day  frequently 
presented  the  dramatic  incidents  of  a  border  country.  A  brief  notice 
of  a  few  of  them  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  not  only  as 
sketches  of  manners,  but  as  disclosing  the  modus  operandi  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  and  the  character  of  his  mind. 

Tom  Tippett  was  a  drummer  in  the  regiment  stationed  at  Canton- 
ment Jesup,  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  been  punished  by 
the  sergeant  of  his  company,  the  next  morning,  when  olf  duty,  he 
stepped  up  to  him,  within  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  took  deliberate  aim, 
and  shot  him  dead.  He  was  surrendered  for  trial  to  the  city  authority. 
On  leaving  the  fort,  he  told  his  commanding  officer  that  he  knew  he 
must  die,  but  that  he  would  die  like  an  American  and  a  soldier,  and 
bring  no  disgrace  upon  his  company.  This  having  been  related  by  the 
officers  to  Judge  Bullard  and  Mr.  Rost,  they  volunteered  in  his  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  Rost  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  on  the  ground  that, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  was  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  over  all  places  on  which  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
and  dock -yards  were  erected ;  and  that  this  grant  of  power  divested  at 
once  and  forever  the  state  court  of  jurisdiction.  The  arguments  made 
use  of  by  him  were  much  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  celebrated 
passenger  case  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  court  held,  that  it  was  not  the  grant  of  power 
by  the  federal  constitution  to  Congress  which  divested  the  state  court 
of  jurisdiction  ;   and  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  Congress  alone 
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produced  that  effect.  Under  the  principle  of  the  decision  in  the  passen- 
ger case,  this  defence  should  have  prevailed.  The  offence  not  having 
been  committed  while  the  accused  was  on  duty,  it  could  not  be  brought 
under  the  martial  law ;  and  as  Congress  had  not  provided  for  such  a 
case,  there  was  no  law  under  which  he  could  be  tried.  By  the  decision 
of  the  court  he  was  subjected  to  a  trial,  which,  through  the  great  exer- 
tions of  his  counsel,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

Dr.  Provost  had  been  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  the  French  army. 
He  was  fond  of  strife,  and  had  exaggerated  notions  of  honor  and  per- 
sonal dignity.  He  was  arrested  for  a  threat,  on  the  affidavit  of  one  of 
his  neighbors,  and  brought  for  examination  before  Spotswoods  Mills, 
who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  practising  lawyer.  Mills  was  then 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  He  required  Provost  to  give  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  the  latter  not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  order 
on  the  spot,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  a  rope  was  placed 
around  his  neck  and  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  yard  of  the  house  in  which 
Mills  was  at  the  time,  and  he  was  suffered  to  lie  out  all  night.  On  the 
next  day,  this  being  midsummer,  the  constable  walked  him  thirty 
miles  to  the  jail  of  the  parish,  his  hands  still  tied,  and  a  rope  around 
his  neck.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  he  gave 
bonds  and  was  set  at  liberty.  His  hands  were  much  swollen,  and  he 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  bordering  upon  insanity.  He 
thought  that  Mills  had  suffered  these  outrages  to  be  committed  upon 
him  to  propitiate  his  enemies,  whose  votes  he  wanted,  and  sent  him  a 
challenge,  to  which  he  received  no  answer.  Several  days  passed, 
during  which  the  election  took  place,  and  Mills  was  elected.  One 
evening  after  dark.  Provost  met  him  in  the  street,  and  said,  he  asked 
him  whether  he  would  fight  him.  Mills  answered  that  he  would  not ; 
and  Provost  stabbed  hira  through  the  heart.  He  was  put  upon  his 
trial  for  murder,  and  entrusted  his  defence  to  Mr.  Rost. 

The  ground  of  defence  taken  in  argument  was,  that  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  between  the  outrage  committed  upon  the  accused,  and  the 
revenge  taken  for  it,  did  not,  under  the  facts  of  the  case,  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  malice. 

The  common  law  was  the  custom  of  a  country  where  money  was 
held,  in  public  opinion,  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all  outrages  to  person 
and  character.  After,  therefore,  the  aggrieved  party  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  remedy  which  the  law  gave  him,  and  which 
public  opinion  and  his  own  sense  of  honor  sanctioned,  if  he  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  and  resorted  to  personal  violence,  there  was  no  ade- 
quate motive  for  his  acts,  and  malice  was  justly  presumed.  But  the 
accused  belonged  to  a  race  among  whom  the  atonement  required  in 
such  cases  was  blood,  and  mortal  combat  the  only  form  of  trial  recog- 
nized by  public  opinion.  That  until  this  was  had,  the  outraged  party 
felt  as  a  disgraced  being  ;  and  delay,  so  far  from  bringing  counsel  to 
him,  must  increase  his  exasperation,  and  ought  to  place  him  in  no  worse 
situation  than  if  the  act  had  been  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion. 
That  in  a  common  law  country,  the  state  of  mind  which  would  induce 
a  party  firmly  to  believe  that  the  only  remedy  he  had  in  such  a  case 
was  to  meet  his  adversary  in  mortal  combat,  could  not  be  considered 
as  being  sound,  and  the  accused  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  kind 
of  insanity. 
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This  characteristic  distinction  between  tiie  two  races  was  traced  with 
great  research  through  their  judicial  history.  The  defence,  however, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  accused  found  guilty. 

His  disposition,  and  the  strength  of  his  national  instincts  and  preju- 
dices, were  strilungly  shown  by  the  last  request  he  made  of  the  sheriff. 
The  deputy  of  that  officer  had  charge  of  the  jail,  and  had  treated  him, 
as  he  thought,  with  unnecessary  harshness  during  his  confinement.  The 
day  before  his  execution,  he  sent  for  the  sheriff,  thanked  him  for  his 
uniform  kindness,  and  told  him  he  had  a  request  to  make  which  he 
(the  sheriff)  must  promise  to  grant.  The  sheriff  said  he  would,  if  it 
was  possible.  "  Nothing  easier,"  said  Provost.  "  You  are  an  honest 
man,  and  must  not  disgrace  yourself  by  hanging  me.  I  insist  on  being 
executed  by  your  rascally  deputy,  and  that  you  shall  not  be  present." 
The  promise  was  given. 

An  Indian  had  been  accidentally  killed  by  another  Indian  while  both 
were  in  a  state  of  intoxication.     The  relations  of  the  deceased  were  ab- 
sent at  the  time ;  but  they  soon  heard  of  his  death,  and  came  from  the 
Indian  territory  to  exact  blood  for  blood  from  the  homicide.     He  was 
advised  to  flee,  but  would  not,  and,  in  blind  submission  to  the  law  of 
the  red  man,  agreed  to  surrender  himself  on  a  certain  day  to  be  shot. 
The  court  w?s  then  sitting,  and  Mr.  Rost  proposed  to  the  presiding 
judge  to  prevent  the  horrid  sacrifice,  by  giving  the  victim  a  fair  trial 
by  a  jury,  many  members  of  which  were  known  and  respected  by  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  impressing  upon  the  latter  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  the  verdict,  whatever  it  might  be.     The  judge  consented 
at  once,  and  had  the  Indian  arrested,  and  confined  in  jail  for  safety. 
Mr.  Rost  visited  him,  informed  him  through  an  interpreter  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  asked  the  names  of  his  witnesses.     Those  names  were 
accordingly  given.     They  were  those  of  Indians  of  three  or  four  differ- 
ent tribes,  now  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  dwelling  together.     On 
the  day  of  the  trial,  the  prosecutors  were  all  called  into  court.     The 
killing  was  proved  by  a  white  man,  and  the  witnesses  for  the  defence 
were  called.     The  district  attorney  objected  to  their  being  sworn,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  an  oath  from 
defect  of  religious  sentiment  and  belief.     They  were  then  examined  as 
to  their  faith,  and,  to  the  delight  of  those  who  heard  them,  they  all  tes- 
tified to  their  belief  in  a  future  state  and  in  a  Great  Spirit  who  would 
reward  them  if  they  told  the  truth,  and  punish  them  if  they  lied.    They 
were  then  examined  in  chief,  one  of  the  party  first  translating  the  dia- 
lect of  his  tribe  into  Mobilian,  which  is  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Southern 
Indians,  to  an  old  Indian  trader,  who  translated  in  French  to  the  sworn 
interpreter  of  the  court,  by  whom  it  was  done  into  English.     The  tes- 
timony of  all  those  witnesses  thus  given  in  different  languages,  was  con- 
sistent throughout,  and  bore  the  impress  of  truth.     It  made  out  a  clear 
case  for  the  defendant.     The  case  was  then  argued,  and  the  judge  gave 
a  charge  to  the  jury,  which  was  translated  to  the  prosecutors.     The  jury 
retired,  and  after  being  out  some  time,  returned  into  court  with  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty. 

The  judge  caused  the  verdict  to  be  translated  to  the  prosecutors,  and 
told  them  that  the  jury  had  done  justice  ;  and  if  they  now  took  the  life 
of  the  accused,  they  would  be  punished  as  murderers.     Mr.  Host  then 
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rose  and  stated  to  the  court  that  the  prosecutors  had  left  their  hunting- 
ground  to  come  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  relative,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do ;  that  justice  had  been  done  to  the  accused,  but  that  was  not 
sufficient.  Justice  must  also  be  done  to  the  other  side :  they  must  be 
indemnified  for  the  inconvenience  they  had  been  put  to,  and  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  ;  and  as  the  coffers  of  the  treasury  would  not  unlock 
at  the  bidding  of  his  honor,  he  moved  that  the  bar,  jury,  and  by-stand- 
ers,  contribute  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  them.  This  was  done  as 
soon  as  proposed,  and  the  prosecutors  declared  themselves  satisfied. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  a  court  of  justice  in  Louisiana  took  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  offence  committed  by  an  Indian  against  another  Indian.  Till 
then  the  Indians  had  been  permitted  to  enforce  their  own  barbarous 
laws.  The  precedent  has  since  been  followed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Rost  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1822.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  ensuing  session  a  bill  came  up  to  create  a  new  parish,  with 
the  singular  name  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  This  name  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  given  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  worthy  old 
gentleman,  who  had  made  a  donation  of  land  to  the  new  parish  for  the 
erection  of  the  public  buildings,  and  whose  name  was  Jean.  After  the 
sections  had  been  adopted,  Mr.  Rost,  who,  till  then,  had  been  a  silent 
member,  rose  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  title.  He  said  that  he 
yielded  to  none  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  great  saint  who  had 
been  selected  as  the  patron  of  the  parish.  But  he  did  not  think  any 
good  would  result  from  the  honor  intended  for  him  on  this  occasion. 
Honors  were  rendered  to  departed  great  men,  less  for  their  own  sake 
than  for  the  beneficial  influence  those  honors  had  upon  the  living  ;  and 
the  men  whose  examples  were  most  worthy  of  imitation,  should  be 
first  honored.  It  was  painful  to  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  evangelical  sanctity  found  no  imitators.  The  saints  of  liberty 
had,  in  this  respect,  superseded  those  of  the  church,  and  he  w\as  about 
to  propose  the  name  of  one  of  those  saints  as  a  substitute.  He  moved 
that  the  title  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  name  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  inserting  the  name  of  Lafayette.  The  motion  was  re- 
ceived with  applause.  Major  Davezac,  who  sat  next  to  him,  almost 
kissed  him  for  the  idea,  and  the  change  was  made  without  a  division. 

This  little  incident  gave  him  the  ear  of  the  house,  and  he  soon  after 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  a  bill  punishing  usury 
as  a  crime,  and  enabling  debtors  to  recover  back  the  usurious  interest 
paid  by  them  within  the  five  previous  years.  Only  two  votes,  includ- 
ing his  own,  were  recorded  against  it  on  its  final  passage.  But  it  was 
returned  by  Governor  Robertson,  with  his  objections  ;  and  on  a  re-con- 
sideration, the  majority  of  two-thirds,  required  to  pass  it,  could  not  be 
had.  At  the  ensuing  session  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  civil  code,  by  which  Louisiana  is  now  governed.  He  and  Judge 
Grima  formed  the  enrolling  committee,  and  were  authorized  to  make 
all  necessary  corrections  of  form. 

In  1826  he  was  nominated  for  the  state  senate  in  opposition  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  till  then  had  defied  all  opposition,  and  considered  it  a  duty 
to  his  friends  to  use  all  proper  exertions  to  secure  his  election.  The 
county  of  Natchitoches  was  as  extensive  as  some  of  the  states  of  this 
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Union ;  and  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  it  were  at  that  time 
occupied  by  a  sparse  American  population.  He  made  appointments  to 
address  the  people  at  various  places,  and  they  came  from  great  dis- 
tances to  hear  him.  Those  men,  mostly  emigrants  from  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  considered  this  a  giant  step  in  the  civilization  of  Louisiana, 
and  were  delighted  with  their  candidate.  They  all  joined  in  his  sup- 
port, and  he  was  elected. 

These  were  the  first  stump  speeches  made  in  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Rost  has  often  expressed  doubts  whether  he  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
the  state  by  introducing  the  practice. 

He  remained  in  the  senate  four  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
put  in  nomination  for  Congress.  He  was  then  engaged  to  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Jean  Noel  Destrehan,  whom  he  married  before  the  election. 
This  caused  him  to  neglect  the  canvass  and  he  was  defeated  by  a  few 
votes.  He  then  removed  to  New-Orleans,  where  he  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  till  the  summer  of  1838,  when  he  took  his 
family  to  Europe,  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  returned 
in  the  fall,  and  two  vacancies  having  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  and  his  old  friend,  George  Eustis,  were  appointed  to 
fill  them.  They  both  resigned  after  a  few  months.  Judge  Eustis  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  and  Judge  Rost  retired  to  one  of  his 
estates,  formerly  the  homestead  of  the  Destrehan  family,  and  for  some 
years  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  went  from  the  be- 
ginning upon  the  principle  that  the  best  planting  is  that  which  pays 
best,  and  was  quite  successful  in  the  application  of  it — givin?^'  his  peo- 
ple all  necessary  comforts  and  all  indulgences  compatible  with  a  judi* 
cious  discipline,  liberal  in  expenditures,  attended  with  ascertained  pro- 
fits, and  making  none  on  a  large  scale  as  long  as  the  result  remained 
,  doubtful,  he  was  soon  cited  as  an  authority  among  planters ;  and  in 
1845  was  called  upon  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  deliver  a 
discourse  at  their  annual  exhibition,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  heard  him.  His  speech  was  republished  in  the  agri- 
cultural journals  of  the  country,  and  translated  into  Spanish  in  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

After  a  fair  trial,  he  did  not  find  that  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  gave 
sufficient  occupation  to  his  mind ;  and  on  the  re-organization  of  the 
state  judiciary  in  1846,  he  accepted  again  a  seat  in  the  new  court,  of 
which  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Judge  Eustis,  was  appointed  chief 
justice,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  that  high  tribunal. 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  design  of  this  work  to  review  the  de- 
cisions in  which  he  has  been  the  organ  of  the  court.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  remarkable  for  vigor,  logic  and  learning,  as  well  as 
for  always  calling  things  by  their  right  name,  without  the  least  regard 
to  persons  or  position.  The  stern  rebuke  of  his  censure  is  said  to  have 
driven  from  the  bar  several  men  who  disgraced  it ;  and  cases  of  fraud, 
which  constituted  their  sole  practice,  have  become  comparatively  scarce. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  deserves  in  this  and  other  respects 
to  be  held  up  as  an  example.  It  has  equity  as  well  as  law  jurisdiction, 
and  the  cases  that  come  before  it  are  frequently  to  be  decided  under 
different  systems  of  jurisprudence.  The  Mississippi  may  be  said  to  be 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  jurisdictions  of  the  civil  and  of 
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the  common  law  into  which  this  continent  is  divided  ;  and  New-Orleans 
is  the  place  where  the  two  systems  meet,  and  nearly  all  the  conflicts 
between  them  occur.  The  cases  in  which  they  arise  are  known  to  be 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  in  jurisprudence.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  court  has  decided  thirty-five  hundred  cases  in  less  than  six  years, 
and  none  are  ever  left  on  its  docket  at  the  end  of  each  year  that  coun- 
sel are  willing  to  try.  The  unequaled  facility  of  recovering  debts  in 
Louisiana,  has  become  proverbial  amongst  northern  merchants. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  military  education  of  Mr. 
Rost  enabled  him  to  acquire  distinction  of  another  kind.  At  Natchez 
a  company  of  artillery  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  first  lieutenant,  and 
under  his  drilling  it  became  in  time  quite  respectable.  His  fame  as  a 
martinet  followed  him  to  Eed  Rivei-,  and  he  was  made  in  succession 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  the  19th  regiment  of  Louisiana  Militia. 
At  the  first  general  muster  after  his  appointment,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  privates  did  not  answer  to  their  names.  He  had  every 
one  of  them  fined,  and  caused  those  who  refused  to  pay  the  fine  to  be 
confined  in  the  common  jail  for  seventy-two  hours,  as  he  was  authorized 
by  law  to  do.  The  parties  punished  were  very  much  exasperated,  but 
they  did  not  miss  muster  again  ;  and  at  the  next  yearly  review,  the  regi- 
ment proved  to  be  by  far  the  best  drilled  and  disciplined  of  any  in  the 
state. 

We  will  close  this  notice  by  stating,  on  reliable  authority,  that  Mr. 
Rost  attributes  much  of  his  success  at  the  bar  to  his  uniform  popularity 
with  courts  and  juries;  and  the  latter,  to  a  strict  adherence  on  his  part 
to  the  rules  of  conduct  he  had  prescribed  for  himself  at  the  beginning 
of  his  forensic  career :  these  were,  never  to  misrepresent  the  fiicts  of  his 
case — never  to  speak  when  he  had  nothing  to  say — never  to  repeat 
what  he  had  once  said. 

He  ever  kept  in  mind,  that  although  judges  and  juries  are  compelled 
to  listen,  persuasion  is  impossible  when  the  compulsion  is  permitted  to 
be  felt.  He  took  pains  not  to  weary  their  patience.  He  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  the  strong  points  of  his  case,  and  when  his  story  was 
told  he  was  done.  The  mathematical  education  he  had  received,  here 
bore  its  fruits.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  repeating  a  demon- 
stration in  geometry,  as  a  legal  argument.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  earnestness  of  manner  and  form  of  thought,  he  has  been  said  to  be 
not  unlike  John  C.  Calhoun. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  MAXWELL  HARRINGTON, 

OF  DOVER,  DELAWARE. 

Samuel  Maxwell  Harrington  was  bom  in  Dover,  February  5, 
1803,  of  respectable  parents,  descended  from  English  ancestors  on  the 
paternal,  and  German  on  the  maternal  side.  He  was  indebted  to  his 
mother  for  the  promptings  of  literary  ambition,  through  early  instruc- 
tion procured  for  him  by  many  sacrifices,  which  it  was  his  happiness,  in 
after  life,  to  reward  by  the  tender  care  of  her  declining  years.  He 
completed  his  academic  studies  in  Washington  College,  Maryland,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Doctor  Francis  Waters;  where  he  was  graduated, 
in  1823,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  The  death  of  his  father,  during 
his  own  minority,  devolved  upon  him,  with  very  inadequate  means,  tho 
charge  of  a  widowed  mother  and  two  sisters.  He  began  life,  when  a 
boy,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  legal  learning,  which  afterwards,  by  proper  cvltivation,  ele- 
vated him  to  the  bench.  From  this  he  passed,  by  kind  invitation,  into 
the  office  of  the  late  Henry  M.  Ridgely  ;  and  subsequently  completed 
his  legal  studies,  by  similar  kindness,  with  Martin  W.  Bates,  then  and 
yet  a  distinguished  lawyer  at  the  Delaware  bar.  He  had  much  to  dis- 
courage him  in  this  preparatory  training,  but  "  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  wills."  Let  his  success  stimulate  every  young  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  firmness  to  achieve,  the  control  of 
his  own  position.  Feeble  health  ;  embarrassed  circumstances;  inherited 
responsibilities  ;  doubtful  prospects  in  entering  a  bar  already  filled  with 
talent — all  these  were  met  with  fortitude  and  courage  ;  while,  by  per- 
severing study,  he  not  only  prepared  himself  for  future  action,  but 
attracted  the  regards  of  those  with  whom  he  was  to  act.  In  this  re- 
spect he  was  eminently  fortunate.  We  have  heard  him -mention,  with 
grateful  acknowledgment,  the  early  friendship  of  Governor  Hazzard, 
John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton,  Governor  Polk,  General  Green, 
and  others,  in  addition  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  owed  his  legal  educa- 
tion. 

Admitted  to  tho  bar,  the  same  qualities  which  had  prepared  him  for 
it,  secured  him  success  in  the  practice.  Without  brilliancy,  without 
pretensions  to  stirring  eloquence,  he  manifested  at  once  the  better  qua- 
lities of  learning,  discrimination  and  sound  judgment ;  which,  directed 
by  industry,  and  governed  always  by  integrity,  brought  him  public 
confidence  and  professional  success.  Upon  these  qualities  he  soon  rose 
to  such  distinction,  that,  on  Mr.  Clayton's  retiring  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  during  Governor  Polk's  administration,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  responsible  post  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  He 
was  again  called  to  the  same  office  in  1830,  by  Governor  Hazzard, 
during  whose  administration,  embarrassed  by  the  breaking  up  of  old, 
and  the  formation  of  new  party  lines,  the  state  department  was  con- 
ducted with  acknowledged  ability  and  success. 
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'  During  this  administration,  also,  the  constitution  of  the  state  was 
revised,  and  the  judiciary  system  changed  ;  but  before  the  change  took 
place,  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
this  fact  made  it  difficult  to  fill.  The  commission  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  it  was  accepted  only  because  it  could  not,  from  the 
relations  he  sustained  to  the  governor,  be  respectfully  declined.  Ihus, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  became  the  chief-justice  of  that 
court  which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  served  as  a  deputy  clerk.  His  re- 
luctance to  accept  this  appointment  arose  chiefly  from  considerations  of 
youth  and  inexperience,  in  reference  to  an  office  in  which,  at  that  day, 
venerable  age  was  considered  indispensable  to  secure  public  confidence 
and  official  respect.  When  he  entered  on  its  duties  in  Sussex  county, 
in  the  trial  of  an  intricate  case,  involving  questions  of  state  jurisdiction, 
the  leading  member  of  the  bar  there,  and  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
administration,  who  had  denounced  his  appointment  as  an  experiment 
on  public  forbearance,  sat  as  a  spectator;  and  at  the  close  of  the  case 
declared  that  his  prejudices  were  removed,  and  proffered  his  confidence 
and  support  to  the  new  head  of  the  court.  He  kept  his  word.  Years  of 
intimate  association  afterwards  matured  a  friendship  between  them, 
which  ended  only  with  Judge  Robinson's  life ;  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  young  judge  received  abundant  evidence  of  the  veteran 
lawyer's  professional  respect. 

The  new  constitution  united  the  two  common  law  courts  into  one 
'Superior  Court;  the  bench  of  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
the  venerable  president  of  the  late  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  chief- 
justice  ;  and  James  R.  Black,  Peter  Robinson  and  Samuel  M.  Harring- 
ton, as  associates.  During  twenty  years'  service  in  that  court,  which 
is  so  constituted  that  each  of  its  members  is  often  obliged  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  that  can  devolve  upon  any,  the  numerous  published  opin- 
ions of  Judge  Harrington  give  ample  evidence  of  industry  and  judicial 
ability.  They  are  spread  through  four  volumes  of  reports,  which  he 
has  published  by  command  of  the  legislature,  and  which  have  placed 
the  jurisprudence  of  Delaware  on  the  same  commanding  eminence  to 
which  its  distinguished  statesmen  have  elevated  its  political  standard. 
Drawing  their  principles  from  the  pure  fountains  of  the  common  law, 
qualified  by  a  cautious  and  judicious  recognition  of  doctrines  of  more 
recent  origin,  the  decisions  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Delaware  are 
everywhere  cited  with  respect  and  authority.  In  these  reports,  the 
cases  are  well  selected  and  concisely  stated,  and  the  judgments  are 
announced  with  clearness  of  reasoning,  aptness  of  illustration,  and  depth 
of  research.  Among  them,  the  recorded  opinions  pronounced  by 
Judge  Harrington  bear  a  full  proportion  ;  and,  in  respect  to  their  abili 
ty,  it  is  quitfe  conclusive  to  say,  that  they  are  worthily  classed  with 
those  of  his  distinguished  associates.  Chancellor  Johns,  the  two  Clay- 
tons, Bayard,  Booth,  Black,  Robinson,  Layton,  Hazzard,  Milligan  and 
Wootten.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton  for  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  Judge  Harrington's  official  character;  extracted,  by 
permission,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  Wilmington, 
dated  Nov.  2,  1851  : 

"  Samuel  M.  Harrington  is  one  of  those  men  who  would  have  been 
distinguished  in  any  profession  he  might  have  adopted.     But  he  has 
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confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  studies  of  the  jurist,  and  has  discharged, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  signal  ability,  the  duties  of  a  judge, 
for  which  his  talents,  temper,  integrity,  and  industrious  and  moral 
habits,  have  pre-eminently  qualified  him.  He  has  the  true  judicial 
and  legal  mind,  is  quick  of  apprehension,  laborious  in  research,  learned 
in  his  profession,  patient  in  hearing,  discriminating,  cautious,  mild  and 
conciliatory  in  his  hearing,  but  firm,  and  always  sufficiently  prompt  to 
decide.  He  has  made  the  business  of  the  judge  the  chief  (I  had  almost 
said  the  sole)  business  of  his  life.  Devoted  to  his  judicial  duties,  no 
man  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of  any  neglect,  or  delay,  on  his  part, 
in  the  discharge  of  them.  1  have  never  known  any  one  to  combine  in 
himself  more  of  the  many  high  qualities  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
good  judge,  than  this  gentleman.  As  he  was  one  of  my  associates 
while  I  held  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  this  state,  I  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  intellect,  and,  indeed,  of 
his  whole  character ;  and  it  has  been  to  me  a  subject  of  great  regret 
that  so  much  laborious  public  service,  most  ably,  as  well  as  honestly, 
performed,  and  that,  too,  by  one  whose  merit  is  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, should  have  been  so  poorly  compensated  by  the  state.  After  I 
left  the  bench,  Mr.  Harrington  would  have  been  appointed  chief-justice 
of  the  state,  had  he  not  refused  to  accept  that  office."  His  reasons  for 
declining  this  honor  are  characteristic.  "  I  can  gain  nothing  (he  said) 
by  the  change  of  position  but  the  honor,  and  the  state  may  lose  the 
services  of  a  better  man.  Whatever  ability  I  may  have  to  render  ser- 
vice, will  be  exerted,  as  it  has  been,  in  my  present  office,  with  the 
duties  of  which  I  have  become  familiar ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  either 
public  or  private,  to  make  the  change  desirable." 

Mr.  Harrington  has  written  and  compiled  much.  Living  at  the  seat 
of  legislation,  many  of  the  statute  laws  of  his  state  have  received  the 
impress  of  his  hand.  In  1849,  I  e  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commis- 
sion, in  connection  with  Joseph  P.  Comegys  and  Daniel  M.  Bates,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Delaware  bar,  to  revise  the  public  laws  of 
the  state,  "  with  a  general  discretion  to  omit  such  existing  provisions  as 
they  should  consider  unnecessary,  and  to  vary  existing  provisions  when- 
ever they  might  think  a  variance  suitable  to  render  the  general  system 
consistent,  or  more  perspicuous,  or  better  adapted  to  circumstances." 
In  two  years  the  commission  discharged  this  laborious  and  responsible 
duty.  Their  report,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  public  statute  law, 
entirely  re-written,  with  remarks  on  the  several  chapters,  was  made  to 
the  legislature,  in  1851  ;  and  the  revised  code  was  passed  at  a  special 
session,  held  for  the  purpose,  in  1852.  The  commissioners  received,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  the  thanks  of  the  general  assembly  "for 
the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  they  have  performed  that  duty." 

Mr.  Harrington  occupies  other  important  relations  to  society,  but 
this  memoir  concerns  chiefly  his  public  and  official  character.  We  may 
add,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  that  he  married,  at  the  age  of  33,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Purnel  Lofland,  Esq.,  of  Milford. 
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JOHN   RANDOLPH   CLAY, 

CHARGE    d'affaires    AT    LIMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA, 

Was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1808,  which  city  was  represented 
in  Congress  by  his  flither,  Joseph  Clay,  for  several  years.  Our  subject 
was  adopted  by  his  godfather,  the  distinguished  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  and  lived  with  him  in  Virginia,  until  the  year  1830,  when  he 
accompanied  Mr,  Randolph,  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  his  mission 
to  Russia. 

Mr.  Randolph's  health  having  compelled  him  to  leave  St.  Petersburg 
after  a  residence  of  only  six  weeks,  Mr.  Clay  remained  there  as  Charge 
d' Affaires,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  at  intervals  until  the  year 
18.38,  w^hen  he  was  appointed  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  184.5. 
He  then  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  as  Charge.  In  1847  he  was  transferred 
to  Peru,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Clay  has  thus  had  the  honoi- 
of  serving  the  United  States  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  during  the  unin- 
terrupted period  of  twenty-two  years ;  and,  though  a  detailed  account 
of  his  life  would  necessarily  involve  subjects  of  importance  connected 
with  the  negotiations  of  our  country,  it  would  be  improper  to  reveal 
them,  and  these  leading  events  are,  therefore,  all  that  can  bo  made 
public. 
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THOMAS  WHITTEMORE,   ESQ. 


A  BIOGRAPHY  of  this  individual  will  show  perhaps  as  much  variety  of 
character  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  manhood  he  was  a  clergyman  and  a  clergyman  only  ;  and  was 
the  pastor  of  a  small  society  in  the  town  of  Milford,  county  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  of  a  society  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  vicinity  of  Harvard  University.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  other  pursuits,  the  character  of  a  clergyman  has  not  been  given  up. 
In  1828,  he  commenced  a  religious  newspaper  in  Boston,  which  has  now 
been  continued  successfully  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  almost  entirely 
under  his  sole  care.  In  the  month  of  May,  1831,  he  began  a  somewhat 
distinguished  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts, 
as  a  member  from  Cambridge;  and  about  the  same  time  he  commenced 
to  issue  various  works  from  his  own  pen.  These  works  have  been 
multiplied  by  his  assiduity  to  several  volumes,  on  subjects  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  dogmatical  theology,  biography  and  music.  For  some 
ten  years,  commencing  in  1834,  he  was  an  eminent  temperance 
lecturer  in  New-England,  not  abating  in  the  least  during  this  time  his 
zeal  in  prosecuting  his  duties  in  the  characters  heretofore  referred  to. 
In  October,  1840,  he  was  elected  a  director,  and  in  December,  1842, 
president  of  Cambridge  Bank — an  office  which  he  holds  with  honor  to 
himself  at  this  day.  In  the  meantime  he  served  his  town  as  an  efficient 
member  of  the  board  of  selectmen ;  and,  since  Cambridge  has  become 
a  city,  as  one  of  the  aldermen.  To  all  these  responsible  stations,  one 
other  highly  important  one  is  to  be  added :  he  was  elected  in  the  month 
of  February,  1849,  a  director  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Rail- 
road, and  became  president  of  that  institution  a  few  months  afterwards. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  Increase  of  cares,  Mr.  Whittemore  resigned 
no  one  of  his  former  duties, — as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  an  editor,  and 
the  president  of  the  bank.  Such  is  the  varied  character  of  the  individual 
whose  biography  we  now  present. 

From  a  biographical  sketch  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  first  pub- 
lished in  February,  1849,  we  gather  the  following  facts : 

"  The  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  has 
been  now  (in  1849)  for  more  than  twenty- eight  years  in  the  ministry  of 
the  reconciliation.  During  a  large  part  of  this  time  he  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  one  of  our  most  popular  religious  journals,  and  has  thus 
occupied  a  commanding  and  influential  position.  Aside  from  his^ 
editorial  labors,  he  has  also  added  several  volumes  to  our  theological 
literature,  and  both  as  an  author  and  a  publisher  has  become  widely 
known  throughout  the  denomination.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  it  has  been 
thought,  would  interest  and  please  many  in  our  country  who  have  never 
seen  him,  and  perhaps  never  may,  and  who  yet  would  gladly  know  more- 
of  one  whose  name  they  have  so  often  heard,  and  from  whose  labors 
they  have  derived  so  much  instruction.  To  gratify  this  natural  desire 
is  the  object  of  this  sketch. 
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"  Thomas  Whittemore  was  born  in  that  part  of  Boston  known  as 
Copp's  Hill,  on  January  1st,  1800,  He  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  family 
in  New- England,  and  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  one  Thomas  Whitte- 
more, who  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  England  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  settled  in  that  part  of  Charlestown  called  Mystic  North  Side, 
and  which  in  1649  was  incorporated  as  Maiden.  Among  a  large  family 
of  children  was  a  son  John,  who  was  probably  born  in  England,  and 
came  a  minor  with  his  father  to  this  country,  and  having  married  in 
Maiden,  removed  to  Charlestown.  Here  he  became  the  father  of  one 
Joseph,  who  in  his  day  was  an  innkeeper,  and  who  in  turn  had  a  son 
Joseph,  who  was  a  house-joiner,  and  who,  not  to  be  out-done  by  those 
who  went  before  him,  himself  had  a  son  Joseph,  who  lived  by  some 
honest  trade,  like  his  ancestors,  and  was  the  great-grandfather  of  our 
divine.  He,  among  other  children,  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  was  a 
chaise-maker,  and  who  luckily  married  one  Elizabeth  Rand,  who  is  still 
remembered  and  honored  as  '  one  of  the  best  of  women.'  Thomas  died 
at  the  age  of  33,  leaving  his  wife  with  an  only  son,  Joseph,  who,  in  1 794, 
at  the  age  of  28,  married  a  young  v/oman  of  19,  named  Comfort  Quiner. 
They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  fourth.  The  good  grandmother  lived  many  years,  to  bless  with  her 
lessons  of  piety  and  religion,  and  her  holy  living,  both  her  son  and  his 
wife  and  children. 

"  Thomas  was  duly  baptized  in  the  Brattle-street  Church,  Boston, 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  birth,  by  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  D.  D. ;  and 
when  he  was  five  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Charlestown,  and 
established  himself  in  the  baking  business.  Here  the  father  continued, 
feeble  in  health  and  not  very  successful  in  business,  till  January,  1814, 
when  he  died,  a  poor  but  good  man,  at  the  age  of  47,  leaving  a  widow 
and  seven  children. 

"  Thomas  was  not  an  over  quiet  boy ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
occasioned  his  poor  father  a  great  deal  of  anxiety;  not  that  he  was 
really  wicked,  but  a  restive,  roguish,  rambling  youngster,  who  loved 
stories  better  than  study,  and  play  far  better  than  either. 

"  At  the  age  of  seven,  Thomas  was  placed  in  one  of  the  common 
schools  of  Charlestown,  where  he  acquired  all  the  education  he  ever  re- 
ceived under  a  teacher,  if  we  except  three  months  at  an  evening  school 
just  before  he  was  twenty-one,  and  a  few  weeks  of  private  tuition  after 
that  time.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
morocco-dresser  in  Charlestown  ;  but,  disliking  restraint,  he  was,  at  his 
earnest  solicitation,  taken  home  again  by  his  mother.  He  was  next 
placed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  bi-ass-founder,  but  soon  grew  weary 
of  this  also ;  and  being  told  that  he  must  remain,  he  trusted  in  '  the 
legs  of  a  6oy,'  and  ran  away.  His  mother  found  him  at  night,  and  per- 
suaded the  boy  to  return  and  the  master  to  receive  him  again. 
But  notwithstanding  the  lad's  promises  to  do  his  best,  he  soon  grew 
weary,  and  ran  away  once  more.  This  ended  his  connection  with  his 
second  master.  Still  the  mother  continued  true  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
boy,  and  sought  him  a  place  at  the  ladies'  shoe-making  business  in  Lynn, 
that  town  of  shoes  and  shoe-makers.  Here,  among  other  apprentices, 
he  was  contented ;  but  his  master  was  poor,  and  under  the  hard  times 
in  the  darkest  days  of  our  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  became  neces- 
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sary  for  his  mother  to  seek  him  another  pT^oe.  In  this  she  was  fortu- 
nately successful,  and  apprenticed  him  to  Mr,  Abel  Baker,  a  boot- 
maker, of  Boston,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  legal  indentures,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  till  he  arrived  at  the  full  age  of  twenty-one. 

"It  was  during  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Ilosea  Ballou,  a  distinguished  clergyman 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Ballou  had  taken  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Baker  resided.  Young  Mr.  Whittemore  was  anxious  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  English  gram- 
mar, which  he  had  studied  in  the  evening-school  before-mentioned.  He 
ventured,  therefore,  to  call  upon  him  one  evening,  to  lay  the  subject 
before  him,  and  solicit  his  assistance.  He  was  received  with  much 
kindness,  and  having  stated  the  object  of  his  visit,  was  requested  to 
write  an  article  for  inspection,  when  he  should  receive  such  advice  as 
he  needed.  In  a  day  or  two  he  prepared  an  article  o{ poetry,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  presented  it.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  the  poetic  was 
the  first  form  of  language,  and  they  probably  draw  that  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  young  writers  almost  always  try  their  unfledged  wings  first 
in  poetry.  Mr.  Ballou  was  pleased  with  the  article,  and  after  offering 
such  remarks  as  he  deemed  advisable,  he  begged  the  favor  of  being 
permitted  to  retain  it.  Judge  of  our  young  boot-maker's  surprise, 
when  a  few  days  afterwards  it  appeared  in  the  poet's  corner  of  the 
'.Universalist  Magazine,'  which  was  then  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
under  the  editorial  conduct  of  Mr.  Ballou.  The  gratified  writer  looked 
and  looked  again  ;  but,  there  it  was,  all  in  print,  and  he  was  an  author! 
The  sun,  when  he  went  down  that  day,  had  seen  in  all  his  coui-se 
no  happier  heart  than  that  of  our  apprenticed  shoe-maker.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  little  article  had  fired  his  soul  with  the  thought,  the  hope, 
that  possibly  at  some  future  time  he  might  be  able  to  write  for  the 
press  ! 

"The  good  understanding  thus  established  between  Rev.  Mr.  Ballou 
and  young  Whittemore  continued.  Mr.  Whittemore  wrote  pieces  for 
Mr.  Ballou's  inspection,  and  the  latter  often  published  them.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Ballou  supposed  his  young  friend  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
ministry,  but  as  yet  the  thought  had  not  entered  his  mind.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Whittemore  was  employed  to  play  the  bass  viol  in  Mr.  Bal- 
lou's church.  His  salary  was  raised  by  the  change  of  places,  (for  he 
had  previously  been  hired  at  a  Baptist  church,)  and  besides,  he  was  now 
enabled  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  one  whom  he  had  come  to  know 
and  esteem.  At  this  point  we  may  date  the  shaping  of  Mr.  W.'s  future 
course.  Here  he  took  much  of  his  direction  for  life.  The  character  of 
Mr.  Ballou's  preaching  is  well  known.  It  is  eminently  scriptural  as 
well  as  logical;  and  it  soon  engaged  the  undivided  attention  of  young 
Whittemore.  His  Sabbaths  now  began  to  be  days  of  delight,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  them  more  and  more,  with  the  most  earnest  expec-i  • 
tations  of  pleasure.  Every  argument  was  heard  and  pondered  ;  every 
word  was  listened  to.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  he  entered 
upon  a  new  existence.  The  Bible,  his  faith  in  which  had  been 
weakened  by  the  belief  that  certain  absurd  doctrines  were  taught 
therein,  once  more  assumed  its  place  in  his  heart's  faith,  and  its  blessed 
doctrines  shed  their  influence  over  his  whole  spiritual  being. 
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"  About  the  time  he  began  to  attend  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Ballon,  the 
latter  propounded  to  him  the  question  if  he  did  not  think  of  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  '  No,  sir,'  he  replied,  'the  thougnt  never  entered  my 
mind,'  Yet  from  that  moment  the  fear  came  over  him  that  he  should 
become  a  preacher.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  dreaded 
it;  but  still  it  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  certain  that  it  would  be 
so.  Under  this  impression,  he  began  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  earnest, 
and  with  the  best  helps  at  his  command.  He  read  Paley's  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  Ballou,  as  I  have  before  remarked.  Gradually  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  began  to  open  his  mind,  and  especially  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  which  is  so  lovely  when  properly  understood,  but  so  revolt- 
ing as  taught  by  some  sects.  He  began  to  see  how  beautifully  the 
Scriptures  harmonize,  and,  as  before  said,  he  entered  a  new  existence. 
The  dread  of  being  a  preacher  gradually  subsided,  and  gave  place  to  an 
ardent  desire  for  that  holy  office.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1820 
he  devoted  every  leisure  hour  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  much  interest  in  Mr.  Whitte- 
more's  life.  Though  not  yet  twenty-one,  he  had  formed  his  purpose, 
and  just  three  weeks  before  he  gained  his  majority  he  preached  his  first 
sermon.  This  was  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  his  fellow-believers  were 
then  engaged  in  building  a  meeting-house.  His  text  was  Rom.  ].,  16: 
'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,'  etc.  His  masLer  endeavored  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  course,  and  especially  from  entering  the  ministry 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  then  associated.  When  he  reached  the 
1st  of  January,  1821,  he  closed  the  shop  of  his  master  on  Saturday  night 
at  ten  o'clock,  for  the  last  time  it  devolved  upon  him  to  do  it,  and  on 
the  next  Monday  morning  we  find  him  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Ballou 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  was  known  to  be 
poor,  and  Mr,  Ballou  had  kindly  laid  his  case  before  some  of  his  society, 
who  generously  furnished  the  means  n-ecessary  to  defray  his  expenses 
for  one  year,  I  mention  this  instance  of  genuine  benevolence  towards 
a  deserving  young  man,  and  of  sincere  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  holy 
cause,  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  it  is  so  worthy  of  imitation. 

"Mr,  Whittemore  remained  with  Mr,  Ballou  only  a-few  months,  for  in 
April  following  (1821)  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle 
with  a  society  in  Milford,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Lovice,  daughter  of  John  Corbett,  Esq.,  whom  he 
married  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Three  months  after  mar- 
riage, while  he  was  absent  on  a  ministerial  exchange,  the  house  he  oc- 
cupied was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  everything  belonging  to  him  was 
destroyed,  except  his  young  wife,  who  was  saved  by  leaping  fiom  the 
chamber  window.  The  pecuniary  loss  they  suffered  was  made  up  to 
them  by  the  liberality  of  Mr,  Ballou's  society,  and  some  other  socie- 
ties of  his  faith  in  the  neighborhood. 

"After  spending  a  year  in  Milford,  he  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  and 
took  charge  of  a  new  society  there.  His  pastoral  relations  with  this 
society  continued  for  nine  years,  when,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
duties,  he  resigned  his  office,  but  has  ever  remained  a  resident  of  the 
place.  On  his  removal  to  Cambridgeport,  he  became  joint  editor  of 
the  '  Universalist  Magazine,'  with  Rev.  H.  Ballou  and  H.  Ballou,  2d. 
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His  articles  sometimes  bore  the  signature  of  "  W,  and  sometimes 
that  of  "  Richards,"  b^  which  they  may  be  known  in  the  nine  volumes 
of  that  periodical.  Each  volume  extended  through  an  entire  year. 
During  this  period  his  labors  were  frequent  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
parish.  He  often  gave  evening  lectures  in  Medford,  Maiden,  West 
Cambridge,  Newton,  Quincy,  etc.,  etc.,  and  preached,  both  on  the 
Sabbath  and  on  other  days  of  the  week,  in  many  towns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston.  At  that  time  the  cause  he  had  espoused  was  in 
its  infancy,  even  in  Massachusetts,  and  this  kind  of  labor  was  in  con- 
siderable and  increasing  demand. 

"It  was  about  the  year  1823  that  Rev.  H.  Ballou,  2d,  (a  relative  of  the 
gentleman  before  named.)  proposed  to  Mr.  Whittemore  to  engage  in 
making  preparations  for  a  history  of  the  doctrine  they  believed.  Ac- 
cording to  their  arrangement,  Mr.  Ballou  was  to  take  the  department 
of  its  ancient,  and  Mr.  Whittemore  that  of  its  modern  history.  The 
time  of  the  Reformation  was  to  constitute  the  dividing  line  laetween 
the  two.  For  the  better  performance  of  his  part  in  this  undertaking, 
Mr.  Whittemore  commenced  the  study  of  the  French  language.  The 
German  would  have  been  vastly  more  useful,  but  of  this  little  oi 
nothing  was  tke?i  known.  It  is,  perhaps,  inapossible  to  form  any  just 
conception  of  .the  difficulties  which  impeded  every  step  in  the  progress 
of  their  task.  The  iield  was  quite  new,  and  the  materials  which  were 
to  form  their  novel  structure  were  first  to  be  found,  then  mined,  and 
lastly,  fitted  to  their  respective  places.  Without  a  guide,  much  labor 
must  necessarily  have  been  lost  in  the  execution  of  their  work.  But  I 
shall  revert  to  this  subject  at  a  later  date,  when  the  histories  appeared. 
During  the  course  of  their  labors  in  this  field,  Mr.  Ballou  brought  out, 
in  the  magazine  referred  to,  Memoirs  of  Origen,  Winchester  and 
Chauncey ;  and  Mr.  Whittemore  also  published  a  memoir  of  Vidler. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  Whittemore  made  a  journey  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  v/here  he  remained,  preaching  to  immense  audiences,  for 
several  weeks,  and  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  remove  there  and 
take  charge  of  a  society  in  that  city.  This  invitation  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  accept,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his  friends  in 
Massachusetts.  On  his  way  he  preached  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  he  was  invited  by  both  societies  in  that  city,  to  whom  he 
preached,  to  become  their  pastor.  He  did  not  accept  of  either  invi- 
tation. 

"In  the  spring  of  1828,  Mr.  Whittemore  became  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  interests  of  the  doctrine  he  believed  demanded  a  larger 
and  more  attractive  paper  than  the  '  Magazine.'  The  name  '  Trumpet ' 
occurred  to  him  as  one  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  whether  we  '  sound 
an  alarm  in  Zion,'  or  '  speaking  with  an  inviting  voice,'  a  trumpet  is 
alike  employed.  This  paper  has  now  continued  for  Biore  than  twenty- 
four  years  (1852),  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Whittemore,  and  from  a 
subscription  of  seven  hundred  has  gone  up  to  nearly  six  thousand.  It 
is  but  justice  to  say,  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  re- 
ligious magazines.  Its  extensive  circulation  shows  how  it  is  appreciated 
by  the  public. 

"In  January,  1830,  Mr.  Whittemore  published  his 'Modern  His- 
tory of  Universalism,'  a  work  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice 
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here.  '  Bat,  having  myself  devoted  much  attention,  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  to  the  history  of  our  faith  and  cause,'  says  Dr.  Sawyer, 
'  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  the  increasing  admiration  I  have  felt  for 
the  variety  and  general  accuracy  of  its  facts,  and  the  immense  labor 
which  I  know  the  work  must  have  cost.  Of  this  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mr.  Ballou,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  in  some  of  my  reports  to 
the  Historical  Society.' 

"  In  March,  1831,  Mr.  Whittemore  resigned  the  pastorship  of  the 
society  in  Cambridgeport.  This  step  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  his  religious  journal,  which  forbade  the 
proper  attention  to  parochial  duties.  In  May  following,  he  was  elected 
a  representative  for  Cambridge,  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing,  it  seems,  for  clergymen  in  New-England  to  repre- 
sent their  fellow-citizens  in  almost  every  civil  capacity.  Mr.  Whitte- 
more represented  Cambridge  for  several  years,  and  did  his  town,  and 
the  state,  honor,  by  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  efiecting  a  change  in 
the  third  article  of  the  bill  of  rights,  or  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
This  article  provided  for  the  compulsory  support  of  religion  ;  that  is,  it 
made  religion  a  matter  of  state,  and  provided  for  its  support  by  law. 
Mr.  Whittemore,  like  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others,  believed  that  the 
support  of  religion  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  piety  and  good 
sense  of  the  public.  He  moved  the  reference  of  certain  petitions  to  a 
select  committee,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman,  a  post  that  he  held 
through  three  successive  sessions.  The  first  year,  1831,  the  amend- 
ment passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  but  was  lost  in  the 
Senate.  The  next  year  it  passed  through  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  the  house,  and  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  without  which,  a  change  in  the  constitution  cannot  take  place. 
The  constitution  also  required  that  it  should  pass  both  branches  a 
second  year,  which  was  done  in  1833.  It  was  then  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  thus  religion  in 
Massachusetts  became  free."* 

On  a  subject  of  such  great  interest  it  was  to  be  expected  Mr. 
Whittemore  would  address  the  house — a  body  composed  of  nearly 
five  hundred  legislators,  at  that  time.  After  expressing  his  regret  that 
it  had  fallen  to  him,  among  his  other  numerous  engagements,  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  movement  of  reform,  he  went  on  to  show  at  some 
length  the  character  of  the  petitions  received,  and  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  petitioners  for  the  change  they  asked.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
subsequent  parts  of  his  extended  speech  must  suffice  : 

"  For  one,  Mr.  Whittemore  thought  it  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  civil  power  can,  with  p)^oprieti/^  interfere  in  the  concerns  oj 
religion  to  compel  people  to  support  it.  Jesus  Christ  never  designed 
that  his  religion  should  be  supported  by  the  civil  power.  He  did  not 
apply  to  the  civil  power  for  support ;  he  never  had  the  support  of  the 
civil  power,  but  was  always  opposed  by  it.     And,  furthermore,  he  has 


*  Thus  far  this  sketch  has  been  ptinclpally  made,  from  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of 
Kev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  first  published  in  1849,  but  various  alterations  have 
beeu  induljred  in. 
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left  no  directions  to  his  followers  to  seek  the  aid  of  civil  power.  A 
man's  views  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  are  a  concern  solely  be- 
tween his  conscience  and  his  God.  He  is  not  accountable  for  them  to 
civil  government,  unless  he  disturbs  the  public  peace.  Our  common 
Master  did  not  hold  himself  accountable  to  Jewish  law  in  this  respect. 

"  Men  whom  he  should  call  political  religionists,  answer  this  argu- 
ment as  follows  :  'That  government  has  a  right  to  legislate  on  that 
which  tends  to  the  public  good,  and  that  we  may  legislate  on  religion 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  legislate  concerning  schools.  Every  man 
is  obliged  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  not  ex- 
cepting him  who  has  no  children,  because  these  schools  are  for  the 
public  good,  and  he,  indirectly,  at  least,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  them. 
For  the  same  reason  every  man  should  be  compelled  to  support  re- 
ligion, for  he  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  religious  state  of  society,  though 
he  never  attends  public  worship.'  Mr.  Whittemore,  in  reply,  said, 
that  religion  and  education  are  two  entirely  different  things.  So  long 
as  a  man's  religion  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  the  laws  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  education  is  a  fair  subject  of  human  legis- 
lation. On  this  all  the  citizens  are  agreed — they  are  not  split  into  in- 
numerable sects,  with  a  thousand  conflicting  interests  and  prejudices — 
and  no  one's  conscience  suffers  violence. 

"  But,  (said  Mr.  Whittemore,)  the  argument  that pi^re  religion  tends  to 
the  stability  of  government,  goes  to  show  that  we  should  not  establish 
it  by  law.  The  way  to  keep  religion  pure  is  to  leave  it  to  the  free  will 
of  the  people.  No  religion  but  that  which  is  voluntary  can  do  good. 
If  you  force  people  to  support  it,  it  is  only  their  money  you  can  get — 
you  do  not  cause  them  to  jespect  religion,  and  therefore  you  do  hurt, 
for  you  excite  their  ill  will.  The  benejit  which  religion  gives  to  the  sta- 
bility and  good  order  of  society,  is  greater  tvithout  the  aid  of  laio  than 
with  it ;  because  the  benefit  of  religion  to  any  individual  consists  in  its 
being  left  entirely  to  his  conscience  and  his  choice.  Religion,  to  do  any 
man  good,  must  operate  on  his  heart ;  it  must  regulate  his  affections  ; 
it  must  subdue  his  passions ;  it  must  impress  its  likeness  on  his  soul ; 
but  this,  a  mere  artificial  support  can  never  do — this  a  legal  enactment 
never  will  effect."  Mr.  Whittemore  maintained,  therefore,  that  legal 
support  was  a  clog  to  pure  aud  undefiled  religion — it  was  a  mill-stone 
hung  around  .its  neck,  with  the  preposterous  object  of  elevating  it  in 
public  estimation.  This  has  been  precisely  the  effect  of  the  legal  sup- 
port of  religion  in  Massachusetts.  The  commonwealth  has  been  split 
up  into  numberless  and  unnamable  sects — the  oldest  parishes  in  the 
several  towns  have  been  injured  by  the  laws  that  were  designed  to  sup- 
port them — and  unless  they  have  been  sustained  by  gifts,  bequests  and 
funds,  they  have  become  weakened,  until  they  can  with  difficulty  breathe 
the  breath  of  life.  Religion  has  flourished  most  among  the  dissenters 
from  the  oldest  parishes — a  fact  undeniable  in  the  estimation  of  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  religion  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

"  Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Mr.  Whittemore,  "you  always  lower 
the  standard  of  religion  by  connecting  it  with  human  law.  This,  all  ec- 
clesiastical history  proves.  Religion  has  always  been  the  j)urest  when 
totally  disconnected  from  the  civil  power,  and  even  when  persecuted 
by  it.     This  fact  is  stronger  than  a  volume  of  speculations,  conjectures 
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and  fine  drawn  inferences.  What  history  teaches  in  its  plainest  forms — 
what  the  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  fully  proves — should  not  be 
lightly  passed  over.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  the  religion 
of  our  common  Master  shone  in  its  primeval  lustre;  but  does  any  one 
need  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  supported  by  human  law,  but  opposed 
and  persecuted  and  crucified  by  it  1  His  followers  were  pursued  from 
city  to  city — they  were  scourged,  stoned  and  sawn  asunder.  But  their 
religion  was  pure.  Three  centuries  afterwards,  when  Constantine,  the 
first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  w^as  converted  to  Christianity,  linked 
the  religion  with  the  state,  it  soon  became  debased.  Its  ministers  were 
corrupted — they  grew  proud,  indolent  and  arrogant — they  perverted 
the  word  of  God  to  sustain  the  state  that  indulged  and  pampered  them  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  few  traces  of  the  original  purity  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  could  be  found.  This,"  said  Mr.  Whittemore,  "  is  a 
solemn  fact  that  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  he  begged  of  the  house 
not  to  forget  it.  Follow  religion  through  the  dark  ages,  while  it  was 
the  close  ally  of  the  civil  power,  and  what  do  you  find  of  that  beautiful 
system  of  piety,  doctrine  and  morals  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ,  except  the  mere  name  and  shadow  of  it  ?  When  the  voice  of 
Martin  Luther  broke  the  silence  of  a  thousand  years,  and  he  endeavored 
to  call  back  the  church  from  its  wanderings  and  errors,  by  whom  was 
he  opposed  1  By  civil  rulers  under  the  dominion  of  a  corrupt  clergy  ; 
and  although  one  or  two  of  the  petty  potentates  of  Germany  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  civil  rulers  generally  at  first  opposed  it;  and  at  last 
they  were  induced  to  aid  it,  principally  because  it  gave  them  deliver- 
ance from  the  terrific  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  pages  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  are  black  with  the  accounts  of  the  evil  that  has  been 
done  to  religion  by  associating  it  with  human  law. 

"The  petitioners  say,  sir,  that  religion  will  be  abundantly  supported 
without  compulsion.  Mr.  Whittemore  mentioned  this,  because  it  is 
sometimes  said,  if  we  do  not  afibrd  religion  legal  support  it  will  come 
to  nought.  Are  gentlemen,  then,  willing  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Being 
cannot  sustain  religion  without  man's  feeble  aid  1  Where  religion  has 
power  upon  men's  hearts,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they  will  not  sup- 
port it ;  and  where  it  has  not,  all  support  is  utterly  vain. 

'•  It  does  not  follow,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  a  thing  is  beneficial  to 
society,  therefore  we  must  legislate  about  it.  The  shining  of  the  sun 
is  of  vast  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  but  is  far  above  the  power  of 
human  legislation  ;  and  so  is  that  religion  above  human  legislation 
which  is  '  the  Sun  of  righteousness'  and  'the  light  of  the  world.'  The 
falling  of  the  rain  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  but 
it  is  above  the  power  of  human  constitutions  and  statutes ;  and  so  is 
that  religion  which  'drops  like  the  rain,  which  distils  like  the  dew,  like 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  the  showers  upon  the  grass.' 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  society  that  persons  should  enter  into  the  mar- 
riage relation,  but  we  make  no  laws  to  compel  them  to  be  married. 
What  should  we  do  if  the  farmers  should  refuse  to  till  the  earth"?  So- 
ciety would  be  in  a  most  lamentable  situation ;  but  no  one  thinks  it 
necessary  to  enact  laws  to  compel  them  to  do  this.  Such  things  are 
governed  by  laws  which  sway  men  with  an  irresistible  force,  far  above 
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the  power  of  formal  statutes.  Government  would  very  soon  come  en- 
tirely to  an  end,  if  every  person  should  refuse  to  eat.  But  is  it  neces- 
sary to  ordain  that  persons  shall  eat.  and  threaten  them  with  penalties 
if  they  neglect ?  No  sir.  The  laws  which  God  has  ordained  in  man 
regulate  that  matter.  Well,  sir,  to  apply  this  comparison,  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind  and  conscience  will  regulate  religion  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty. Religion  is  the  aliment  of  the  soul — the  bread  and  water  of 
life — the,  soul  cannot  live  without  it.  The  matter  is  made  certain  by 
the  laws  of  the  human  constitution  ;  it  is  above,  far  above  all  legis- 
lative enactments;  they  can  have  in  the  nature  of  things  no  more  ettect 
in  sustaining  religion,  than  discussions  concerning  the  motions  of  Saturn 
can  control  the  revolutions  of  that  planet." 

After  having  stated  these  general  principles  which  apply  in  the  case, 
Mr.  Whittemore  turned  to  the  operation  of  the  then  existing  constitu- 
tional enactment  concerning  religion,  as  it  was  seen  in  Massachusetts. 
This  formed  a  very  important. part  of  his  speech,  and  had  a  great  effect 
at  the  time,  but  is  omitted  here  for  want  of  room.  He  concluded  by 
saying : 

"The  voice  of  the  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  calls  loudly  for  the  alteration 
of  the  third  article  of  the  bill  of  rights.  In  this  country  they  are  the 
supreme  power.  Popular  opinion,  in  its  steady  course,  is  like  the  cur- 
rent of  a  river,  but  in  its  violence  it  is  like  a  cataract  which  nothing  can 
withstand.  What  are  we,  sir,  but  the  straws  that  are  borne  on  the  sur- 
face ?  We  are  the  servants  of  the  people  sent  here  to  represent  them. 
The  power  of  public  opinion  always  will  be  felt,  more  or  less,  even  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  restrained  by  constitutional  provisions ;  and 
where  it  has  not  legal  redress  it  will  break  forth  in  violence.  Look  at 
the  exhibition  of  public  sentiment  in  England  on  the  rejection  of  the 
reform  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  convulsed  the  nation.  The 
castles  of  the  oflending  peers  were  leveled  in  the  dust.  We  have  no 
fear  of  such  an  issue  here,"  said  Mr.  Whittemore,  "because  the  people, 
when  aggrieved,  can  always  avail  themselves  of  constitutional  redress. 
And  they  will.  If  the  desired  alteration  does  not  take  place  now,  they 
will  speak  in  a  voice  of  seven  thunders,  and  they  will  be  heard.  We 
cannot  resist  them.  There  is  great  force  and  beauty  in  the  classical 
apotheosis  of  public  sentiment — vox  populi  vox  Dei.  Sir,  bid  the  Mis- 
sissippi roll  back  its  waters  to  the  north  ;  say  to  the  earth,  cease  thy 
revolution  ;  speak  to  the  sun  in  mid-heaven — command  him  to  turn  to 
the  east ;  and  you  shall  be  obeyed,  when  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
Massachusetts  can  be  successfully  resisted." 

While  engaged  in  his  labors  as  an  editor,  as  a  preacher,  and  also  as  a 
representative,  Mr.  Whittemore  fnuid  time  to  bring  out  another  valu- 
able volume,  entitled  "Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Parables."  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1832,  which  was  carefully  revised  and  much 
enlarged  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1834. 
'"  It  is  an  admirable  work,"  says  Dr.  Sawyer,  "  which  immediately  took 
its  deserved  place  in  libraries  of  clergy  men  and  others,  and  has  done  much 
towards  correcting  public  opinion  on  these  portions  of  Scripture."  In  No- 
vember, 1833,  Mr.  W.  held  an  oral  discussion  in  Danvers,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Braman,  a  clergyman  of  that  place.  This  was  published  in  a 
pamphlet.     Mr.  Braman  did  not  well  understand  the  task  he  assumed. 
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The  discussion  occupied  but  a  single  day.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  commenced  a  series  of  labors,  continued  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  as  a  temperance  lecturer.  In  town-houses,  city-halls,  meeting- 
houses of  all  sects,  on  Sabbaths  and  secular  days,  his  voice  was  heard 
in  favor  of  this  good  cause.  Few  men  in  Massachusetts  took  a  deeper 
interest  in  this  subject,  or  labored  with  more  success.  And  he  desisted 
from  his  efforts  only  when  disease  admonished  him  that,  sturdy  as  his 
constitution  was,  there  is  still  a  limit  to  all  human  endurance. 

He  preached  the  occasional  sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged  in  1836  and  1851,  and  in  1837 
before  the  United  States  Convention,  in  Philadelphia.  During  1839, 
besides  other  duties,  he  prepared  "  The  Plain  Guide  to  Universalism," 
which  was  published  the  following  year.  It  was  designed  as  a  popular 
work,  and  its  plan  embraced  a  large  range  of  topics.  It  is  not  so  ela- 
borate as  some  of  his  other  works,  but  perhaps  it  has  done  its  work 
still  better  than  if  it  had  been  so.  Few  books  have  sold  so  extensively, 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  copies  having  been  disposed  of  since  its  first 
publication. 

The  "Songs  of  Zion,"  on  which  he  had  been  laboring  for  two  years 
or  more,  appeared  in  1836.  It  is  a  book  of  church  music,  of  360  pages, 
and  many  of  the  tunes  and  anthems  are  his  own  composition.  In  the 
fall  of  1841,  he  also  published  the  "  Gospel  Harmonist,"  another  book 
of  church  music,  the  same  size,  and,  like  the  former,  containing  many 
original  pieces  from  his  own  pen.  During  1842,  there  appeared  his 
first  book,  and  in  1843,  his  second  book  of  "  Conference  Hymns."  In 
1844,  he  also  published  his  "  Sunday-school  Choir,"  a  book  consisting 
of  services,  tunes  and  hymns  for  Sunday-schools.  This  may  be  regard- 
ed as  Mr.  Whittemore's  musical  period,  though  from  his  youth  he  had 
been  very  fond  of  Church  music. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  in  1840,  Mr.  W.  was  elected  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Cambridge  Bank,  and  in  a  short  time  was  made  president. 
By  mismanagement  and  misfortune  this  bank  had  been  seriously  in- 
jured, and  Mr.  W.  went  into  the  direction  at  the  most  unfavorable  time. 
The  stock  sold  at  about  30  per  cent,  discount.  He  used  his  influence 
to  bring  the  bank  under  the  management  of  a  board  in  favor  of  reform. 
The  president,  an  excellent  man,  resigned  his  office,  and  Mr.  W. 
was  immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  By  the  aid  of 
the  new  members,  a  course  of  measures  was  carried  out  which  soon 
increased  public  confidence.  Directors  of  unsettled  pecuniary  standing 
were  induced  to  resign  ;  the  accommodation  paper  was  gradually 
changed  to  that  of  a  good  business  character  ;  demand  loans  to  directors 
were  called  in,  and  by  these  means  the  bank  was  brought  up  to  its 
present  high  condition.  No  bank  in  Massachusetts,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  gave  greater  satisfaction  to  the  board  of  bank  commissioners,  at 
their  recent  examination,  (1852,)  than  the  Bank  of  Cambridge, 

Mr.  W.'s  connection  with  the  rail-roads  of  Massachusetts  commenced 
in  1849.  One  hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  been  invested  in  rail- 
roads in  that  state.  The  roads  first  built  were  prosperous,  such  as  the 
Lowell,  the  Worcester,  the  Fitchburg,  the  Eastern.  This  fact  increased 
the  rail- road  mania;  and  because  the  rail-roads  which  had  a  terminus  in 
Boston  were  good  property,  it  was  hastily  concluded  that  all  others 
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would  be.  Due  allowance  was  not  made  for  the  greater  cost  of  building 
rail-roads  among  the  mountains,  sometimes  crossing  rivers  at  every 
mile,  the  roads  being  left  therefore  exposed  to  destructive  freshets. 
Neither  was  due  allowance  given  to  the  fact,  that  unless  a  road  should 
have  a  profitable  through  business,  the  farther  it  was  extended  into  a 
sparsely  settled  country,  the  smaller  its  business  must  be.  Hence 
some  of  the  New-England  rail-roads  have  presented  the  discouraging 
spectacle  of  running  an  engine  of  20  or  25  tons  with  two,  and  sometimes 
only  one  passenger  car,  and  that  half  full,  and  a  freight  business  corres- 
pondingly small.  As  if  this  class  of  misfortunes  were  not  ruinous 
enough,  two  or  three  lines  of  rail-road  have  been  built  on  certain  great 
courses  of  transit ;  and  each  road,  in  its  efforts  to  get  the  business,  has 
underbid  the  others,  until  the  receipts  of  roads,  which  might  otherwise 
have  paid  a  dividend  to  their  stockholders,  have  ftillen  below  their  run- 
ing  expenses.  That  the  rail-road  mania  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
country  there  is  no  doubt,  albeit  it  has  been  decidedly  the  reverse  to 
those  at  whose  expense  the  interior  roads  were  built.  Among  these  in- 
terior roads,  is  the  "  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,"  extending  from 
Fitchburg  to  Montague,  48  miles,  and  there  branching  northwardly  to 
Battleboro',  Vermont,  22  miles,  and  westwardly  to  Greenfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, eight  miles,  making  78  miles  in  length.  This  road  has  24  ex- 
pensive bridges,  of  which  two  cross  the  Connecticut  River,  the  two 
last  named  costing  not  less  than  $120,000.  These  different  lines  of 
interior  roads  were  being  pressed  on  to  completion,  with  subscriptions 
to  their  capital  stock  altogether  inadequate  to  the  expenditures.  It  was 
soon  found  that  rail-roads  could  not  be  built  without  large  amounts  of 
money.  Many  persons  became  fearful  of  loss,  and  hesitated,  and  some, 
at  last,  refused  to  pay  for  the  shares  for  which  they  had  subscribed. 
These  things  threw  the  executive  officers  of  these  boards,  with  their  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  into  great  embarrassments.  They  had  either 
to  stop  the  works  as  they  were,  and  thus  sink  all  they  had  invested,  or 
they  had  to  raise  money  by  extraordinary  means.  They  sought  to 
obtain  it  by  issuing  stock,  first, at  25  per  cent,  discount  from  the  par 
value,  then  at  50  ;  and  one  of  the  roads  issued  at  70  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  that  was  probably  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  stock  was 
worth.  Stocks  were  hawked  about  the  country ;  they  were  exchanged 
for  anything  of  which  rail-roads  could  be  made,  or  on  which  laborers 
could  subsist  while  they  were  making  them.  The  market  was  overbur- 
dened, and  the  consequence  was  that  the  stocks  of  almost  all  the  interior 
roads  were  sold  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  holders.  All  these  roads  were 
greatly  in  debt.  They  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  ;  and,  as  their 
paper  was  mistrusted,  they  had  to  pay  high  commissions  to  individual 
ndorsers.  As  evils  never  go  singly,  those  numerous  calls  for  money, 
added  to  other  things,  caused  it  to  become  very  scarce ,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  commissions  paid  to  individual  indorsers,  two  per  cent,  a 
month  was  frequently  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  and  so  difficult  was  it 
to  get  it  even  at  that  price  that  another  commission  had  to  be  paid 
to  the  broker  to  raise  it. 

At  the  crisis  now  described,  certain  of  the  large  stockholders  in  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Rail -road  applied  to  Mr.  VVhittemore  to 
allow  himself  to  be  run  as  a  candidate  f  jr  a  seat  at  the  board.     This 
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was  done  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  changing  the  character  of  the  board 
almost  entirely,  and  the  proposition  produced  a  great  opposition  from 
the  friends  of  the  old  directors.  The  new  ticket,  however,  prevailed 
by  a  large  majority.  This  happened  in  February,  1849,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer  the  former  president  resigned,  and  Mr. 
W.  was  elected  in  his  place.  The  new  board  had  great  difficulties 
to  overcome — land  damages  to  be  settled — a  series  of  suits  in  the 
courts — buildings  to  be  erected — a  branch  road  to  be  finished — and 
they  also  found  the  corporation  floating  on  a  sea  of  debt  on  which  it  was 
doubtful  how  much  longer  they  should  be  able  to  keep  it  afloat.  The 
new  board  scanned  all  these  matters  carefully,  and  they  were  not  long 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  must  be 
raised,  and  that  the  best  way  to  raise  the  sum  would  be  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  the  road.  This  measure  was  carried 
through,  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,100,000  were  issued  and  sold 
at  a  sacrifice  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent.  This  measure  gave  great  relief 
for  the  time.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  expenditures  on  this 
road  ;  every  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  its  business,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  get  a  remunerative  price  for  it.  Mr.  W.  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  aiding  the  project  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain, at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  which  would  remove  the  last  ob- 
struction to  a  through  road  from  Boston  to  Troy,  New-York,  via 
Northern  Massachusetts,  twenty  miles  shorter  than  the  Western  Eail- 
road,  and  with  but  slight  grades.  While  the  subject  of  a  loan  for  this 
object  was  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  Mr.  W.  wrote  many  articles  in  aid,  the  chief  of  which  was  his 
pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Letter  to  a  Boston  Representative,"  &c.  &c.  If 
this  tunnel  should  be  made,  that  part  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts Rail-road  between  Fitchburgand  Greenfield,  5G  miles,  will  consti- 
tute a  very  important  part  of  the  line.  How  much  longer  Mr.  W.  will 
consent  to  remain  the  chief  officer  of  this  road,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say ;  but  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  viz.  :  that,  with  the  aid  of 
a  careful  and  untiring  board  of  directors,  he  has  conducted  the  corpora- 
tion through  a  series  of  trials  which  seemed  at  first  almost  utterly  over- 
whelming. 

There  are  other  points  in  Mr.  W.'s  life  which  we  cannot  fully  notice. 
Subject  as  the  town  of  Cambridge  was  to  conffagrations,  it  being  princi- 
pa'Y  built  up  of  wood,  Mr.  W.,  while  one  of  the  select  men,  pro- 
cured, by  private  subscriptions  and  public  appropriations,  some  thirty 
reservoirs  of  water  to  be  put  down  in  a  single  year,  which  have  proved 
of  immense  service.  And  a  few  years  since,  when  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  citizens  of  "  Old  Cambridge,"  so  called,  it  being  that  section  in 
which  Harvard  College  stands,  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  town,  Mr. 
W.  opposed  it  with  all  his  energy.  He  appeared  as  the  agent  of  the 
town  authorities,  before  successive  committees  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
it  was  principally  by  his  instrumentality  that  the  design  was  frustrated. 
So  impressed  was  he  with  the  injustice  of  the  attempt,  that  he  described 
the  petitions  to  the  committee  as  a  proposition  to  incorporate  the  wealth 
into  one  town,  and  the  expenses  into  another.  Hon.  Robert  Eantoul, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  was  the  opposing  counsel  to  Mr.  W.    Shortly 
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after,  these  petitioners  were  defeated,  and  to  set  the  matter  of  a  division 
at  rest,  Mr.  W.  advised  an  application  for  a  city  charter,  which  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  town  was  changed  to  the  "  City  of  Cambridge."  In  the 
debates  before  the  legislative  committee,  on  the  subject  of  the  charter, 
Mr.  Whittemore  met,  as  the  opposing  counsel,  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey. 

Having  thus  given  as  brief  a  sketch  as  possible  of  the  biography  of 
Mr.  Whittemore,  it  becomes  us  now  to  describe  his  character.  This  we 
shall  do  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Sawyer.     He  says  : 

"  Having  thus  glanced  at  the  principal  events  of  Mr.  Whittemore's 
life,  [  now  propose  to  enter  upon  the  more  delicate  part  of  my  subject, 
and  ofter  some  remarks  upon  his  character.  After  what  I  have  already 
said,  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  we  meet  here  with  great 
activity  and  energy.  Mr.  Whittemore's  life  has  been  strikingly  active. 
His  industi'y  is  untiring.  No  man,  perhaps,  in  the  denomination,  and 
few  in  the  country,  have,  during  the  same  time,  accomplished  more  than 
he.  One  needs  but  to  turn  to  the  files  of  the  'Magazine,'  and  of  the 
'  Trumpet,'  in  order  to  see  how  great  his  industry  has  been  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  labor.  Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
as  his  '  Modern  History,'  '  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Parables,'  '  The 
Plain  Guide,'  and  '  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,'  besides  nu. 
merous  smaller  works  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  variety 
of  musical  works.  His  indomitable  energy  is  seen  in  the  readiness  with 
v/hich  he  undertakes  the  most  difficult  tasks,  and  the  unyielding  perse- 
verance with  which  he  prosecutes  them  to  a  favorable  issue.  That  he  is 
unprepared  by  previous  study  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatsoever. 
He  prepares  himself,  and  goes  on  with  his  work.  He  carries  the  same 
activity  and  energy  into  every  department  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  his  success.  Thus  he  was  designed  by  Nature  for  an  active  and 
laborious  life.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  below  the  middle  height,  with  a 
broad  chest  and  muscular  frame.  His  head  is  rather  large,  and  indica- 
tive of  very  active  powers.  His  temperament  is  good,  and  implies  much 
endurance.  This  would  account  for  his  multifarious  labors,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  them.  We  see  in  him,  what  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in  New- 
England,  an  innate  force  of  character,  which  no  circumstances,  however 
adverse,  can  repress,  and  which,  amidst  difficulties  and  trials,  rises  supe- 
rior to  everything  that  would  oppose  its  progress.  With  a  very  limited 
education,  we  see  him,  .by  his  almost  unaided  efforts,  raising  himself  to 
eminence. 

"  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Whittemore  is  distinguished  rather  by  force  than 
elegance.  Neither  his  early  education,  the  character  of  his  mind,  nor  his 
habits,  qualify  him  to  be  ambitious  for  the  artificial  charms  of  style.  He 
never  writes  without  having  something  to  say,  and  that  he  usually  says 
in  the  most  direct  and  simple  manner  in  his  power.  The  polished  sen- 
tence, the  rounded  period,  he  willingly  leaves  to  others,  and  strikes 
with  all  his  force  at  the  object  before  him.  Perhaps  some  may  think 
him  wanting  in  refinement  and  grace,  and  others,  I  know,  regard  him  as 
at  times  bolder  and  plainer  than  necessary.  That  he  deals  severely 
with  some  of  his  opposers,  is  certain  ;  yet,  with  all  this  severity,  there 
is  a  frankness  and  manliness  which  challenges  the  respect  even  of  his 
enemies.     Then  it  is  but  just  to  remember  the  school  in  which  he  has 
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been  disciplined.  With  him  it  has  "been  no  warfare  for  paper  hats  and 
silk  gloves.  The  head  needed  a  helmet  of  steel,  and  the  hand  must 
know  how  to  grasp  the  sword  and  spear.  Reflect,  for  one  moment,  on 
the  antagonists  with  whom  Mr.  Whittemore  has  been  called  to  con- 
tend, and  then  tell  me  if  the  old  soldier  has  not  come  out  of  the  fight 
v/ith  charity  and  kindness  worthy  of  admiration.  Paul  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus;  Whittemore  has  been  scarcely  more  fortunate  in 
Boston. 

"  Considered  as  a  preacher,  Mr.  Whittemore  ranks  very  much  as  a 
writer.  He  has  an  indifferent  voice,  and  few  think  him  handsome  in 
person,  or  graceful  in  action.  But  he  who  listens  to  him  when  he 
preaches  will  find  something  else  to  do,  than  to  admire  or  even  think  of 
his  person  or  his  voice.  He  speaks  distinctly,  and  without  too  great 
rapidity.  He  has  nothing  of  the  so-called  eloquence  of  the  schools ; 
yet  he  is  often  eloquent  in  a  higher  and  better  sense.  He  warms 
as  he  proceeds  with  his  subject;  he  speaks  in  earnest,  and  with  a  natu- 
ral tone  and  emphasis,  and  almost  necessarily  commands  attention. 
His  subject  is  generally  unfolded  in  a  simple  and  easy  manner,  and  he 
never  fails  to  make  himself  perfectly  understood.  His  style  is  simple 
and  fiimiliar.,  bordering  too  much,  perhaps,  upon  the  colloquial,  to  con- 
form to  the  higher  rule  of  pulpit  oratory  ;  and  his  illustrations  are  al- 
ways chosen  from  common  life,  or  well-known  sources.  His  principal 
aim  is  not  elegance,  but  he  speaks  like  a  man  who  has  something  to 
say,  and  goes  about  it  at  once  and  in  earnest. 

"  During  the  recent  outbreak  of  infidelity,  under  the  specious  genius 
of  New-England  transcendentalism,  or  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  clair- 
voyance, he  has  stood  like  a  rock,  and  repelled  the  angry  and  turbid 
waves  that  threatened  to  involve  whatever  came  within  their  reach. 
The  good  temper  with  which  he  resisted  those  who  thus  opposed  them- 
selves, has  been  remarkable.  Himself  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  he  cannot  but  look  with  regret  upon  every  effort  to  cor- 
rupt it.  He  knows,  from  his  own  experience,  the  vast  diflerence  be- 
tween faith  and  unbelief. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Whittemore  is  a  man  whose  life  and  charac- 
ter deserve  high  consideration.  He  has  faults,  no  doubt,  enough  to 
spoil  some  puny  characters ;  but  then  they  are  overbalanced  by  many 
and  great  virtues.  When  in  health,  and  in  the  full  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  he  is  too  humorous  and  jocose  to  be  quite  clerical ;  and  his  wit, 
of  which  he  has  much,  is  sometimes  too  broad  or  too  caustic  to  be 
relished  by  all.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  too  much  a  party  man, 
and  to  consult  with  too  much  exclusiveness  the  interests  of  the  deno- 
mination of  which  he  is  so  prominent  a  member.  Perhaps  it  is  so ; 
but,  if  this  charge  is  sustained  against  him,  I  hope,"  says  Dr.  Sawyer, 
"  I  may  be  included  in  the  same  condemnation.  He  loves  the  truth,  and 
would  promote  it.     God  grant  him  a  long  and  ever  useful  life." 
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HON.    JAMES   B.    COLT 

OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

It  is  said  that  Erostratus  fired  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  with 
a  view  of  malting  himself  known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize  his 
name ;  but  in  this  country,  and  in  this  day  and  generation,  the  operative 
words  for  success  are  "  faith"  and  "  labor,"  through  which  every  man 
may  realize  the  fruits  of  an  honorable  ambition.  One  is  the  star  above 
us,  the  other  the  ladder  upon  which  we  tread. 

James  B.  Colt,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1818.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Christopher  Colt,  Esq.,  deceased,  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah 
Caldwell  Colt,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  said  city. 

The  name  of  Colt  is  uncommon,  and  was  originally  spelled  with  an 
"  u,"  Coult,  up  to  the  time,  as  the  chronicle  of  the  fiimily  runs,  when 
Sir  John  Coult  had  three  horses  shot  under  him  in  battle,  since  which 
the  "  u"  is  left  out,  with  the  exception  of  one  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  an  old-fashioned  republican 
farmer  of  Vermont,  who  spelled  his  name  with  an  "  u"  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Our  subject  was  of  a  religious  protestant  family  upon  both  sides. 
He  has  two  brothers  living.  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  inventor,  and  Chris- 
topher Colt,  of  New-York,  and  is  a  cousin  of  the  Hon.  Dudley  Selden, 
of  New- York. 

The  Rev.  William  U.  Colt,  who  died  in  1849,  was  a  half  brother 
and  John  C.  Colt,  who  died  in  New- York,  in  1842,  was  an  own  brother, 

We  think  we  have  said  sufficient  upon  the  score  of  identity,  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  subject,  and  in  doing  this 
we  shall  not  run  through  a  list  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  or  that 
characteristic.  We  do  not  think  it  right  in  legitimate  biography,  and 
are  sure  it  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  him  who  is  the  subject 
of  this  notice. 

Young  Colt  had  for  his  instructors,  Prof.  Sales,  Jesse  Olney,  the  au- 
thor of  several  school-books.  Hall,  also  the  author  of  several  books 
of  a  like  character,  Jacob  Phelps,  Brigham,  Dwight  and  Knowlton,  and 
from  one  of  them  we  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received,  regarding 
his  boyhood, 

"  My  first  knowledge  of  James  B.  Colt  excited  in  me  more  than 
common  interest.  He  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  his  appearance  indicated  melancholy  and  constitutional 
disease.  He  got  his  lessons  without  difficulty,  and  when  stints  were 
given  to  the  scholars,  after  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  were 
permitted  to  leave  school,  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  he 
was  not  the  first  to  leave.  I  could  give  many  anecdotes  regarding  his 
boyhood  if  it  were  necessary;  one  circumstance  will  illustrate  a 
characteristic  of  the  boy.  A  disturbance  occurred  in  the  part  of  the 
school-room  where  he  was  sitting.  My  attention  was  called  to  it,  and 
it  so  happened  that  the  responsibility  of  the  thing,  without  mention- 
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ing  what  it  was,  rested  on  young  Colt.  He  was  called  up,  and 
upon  being  questioned,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  made 
no  answer. 

"  Upon  accusing  him  of  it,  he  was  silent,  for  which  he  received  a  se- 
vere ferruling,  and  was  sent  to  his  seat.  It  turned  out  that  ****** 
was  the  one  who  caused  the  mischief,  and  Colt  would  not  expose  him. 
He  is  an  extensive  merchant  in  St.  Louis  at  this  time." 

If  there  is  a  person  on  earth  that  has  been  made  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, that  man  is  the  subject  of  this  narrative.  Not  so  entirely,  for 
there  is  in  truth  no  such  thing  as  a  self-made  man.  God  makes  them. 
It  is  the  untiring  energy  of  the  soul  within,  the  faith-hidden  monitor, 
that  impels  the  man  onward,  that  makes  him.  No  man  living  but  has 
a  desire,  a  strong  desire,  something  within  that  he  hopes  for  in  this 
world.  If  it  becomes  a  ruling  passion,  and  everything  is  subservient 
to  it,  and  the  man  is  true  to  himself,  he  is  bound  to  succeed.  It  matters 
not  what  may  have  been  his  condition  in  life,  if  he  has  a  soul-stirring 
desire,  guided  by  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  which,  electricity-like,  follows 
every  thought  and  action  of  the  man,  if  life  and  constitution  are  spared 
him,  he  will  wear  the  "  garland  of  victory." 

If  we  reduce  to  a  principle  those  influences  which  were  daily  incul- 
cated at  the  board  and  hearth  of  the  home  of  our  subject,  aside  from 
those  religious  teachings  characteristic  of  every  protestant  family  in 
New-England,  we  will  find  that  the  word  "  self-reliance"  will  convey 
something  of  an  idea  of  that  principle. 

Throw  a  boy  on  his  own  resources  early  in  life,  is  or  was  the  preva- 
lent maxim  of  the  New-England  fathers. 

When  our  subject  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  had  formed  a  passion 
for  military  life,  stimulated  by  an  incessant  study  of  history.  His 
parents  opposed  it,  first  upon  religious  grounds,  and  preferring  that  he 
should  be  a  merchant  or  manufacturer;  and  secondly, upon  the  ground 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  appointment  at  West  Point,  or  a  com- 
mission in  the  Navy. 

Young  Colt  thought  if  he  could  procure  the  commission  or  appoint- 
ment, he  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  first  objection ;  to  this  end  he 
wrote  to  several  men  of  influence  who  were  acquainted  with  his  family, 
for  letters  recommending  him  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
government. 

When  all  was  ready,  he  started  for  Washington,  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  and  presented  his  claims  in  person.  The  Hon.  Levi  Wood- 
bury had  just  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  he  thought 
our  subject  was  "a  little  too  tall  to  walk  between  decks,"  but  Mr. 
Secretary  Cass  treated  the  matter  more  seriously,  and  had  his  name 
entered  as  a  cadet-applicant.  Time  rolled  on,  but  no  appointment 
came. 

In  the  mean  while  our  subject  was  not  idle. 

During  the  next  four  years  he  spent  his  time  in  such  studies  and 
readings  as  were  calculated  to  be  of  future  use,  while  his  recreation  was 
that  which  is  found  in  the  whirl  and  excitement  of  fashionable  life. 
With  this  he  soon  became  tired,  his  health  began  to  fail  him,  and  the 
pecuniary  misfortunes  of  his  fiiraily  made  his  life  very  unhappy.  In  the 
midst  of  these  trials  we  find  him  forming  the  resolution  to  make  him 
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self  maister  of  the  law.  But  he  is  threatened  with  consumption,  of 
which  disease  his  mother  died,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  and  a 
sister  had  been  taken  off  with  it.     He  goes  to  the  South. 

And  here  let  me  notice  a  little  incident  which  the  public  may  not 
feel  any  particular  interest  in,  but  which  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  young  Colt ;  a  trivial  circumstance — but  how  often 
do  they  make  or  unmake  the  character !  Upon  the  morning  when  he 
was  to  start  for  the  South,  the  family,  as  usual,  and  as  is  the  custom 
with  many  families  in  New-England,  were  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Not 
in  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  his  father  poured  forth  his  very  soul,  and  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  his  child  ******.  Shall  we  go  on  1 
No,  we  have  seen  the  prayer  in  the  journal  of  young  Colt  noted  at  the  time. 

Our  subject  lived  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  for  nearly  two  years  in  the 
employ  of  G.  B.  Lamar,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  now  living  in  Brooklyn, 
New-York,  and  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  Blackstone.  He 
went  through  an  acclimation  at  the  South,  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  His  health  still  feeble,  he  left  Savannah  for  New-Orleans  in  the 
fall  of  '35,  and  his  physician  advised  him  to  a  sea  voyage. 

The  Georgia  battalion  was  about  sailing  for  Velasco,  Texas ;  he,  in 
company  with  John  T.  Lamar,  went  with  them. 

In  Velasco  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Col.  Fanning,  and  returned 
to  New-Orleans,  on  business  for  the  colonel,  who  immediately  started 
for  Copeno.  Shortly  after  Colt's  arrival  at  New-Orleans,  and  while  he 
was  still  confined  to  his  room,  for  he  had  not  recovered  his  health,  he 
got  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fanning  and  all  of  his  men.  The  colonel 
tendered  to  young  Colt  the  position  of  aid-de-camp. 

In  the  spring  of  '30,  our  subject  sailed  for  New- York,  and  spent  the 
following  summer  in  Hartford  and  in  Paterson,  New-Jersey  ;  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  entered  his  name  in  the  law-office  of  Messrs.  Hunger- 
ford  &  Cone,  at  Hartford,  as  a  student  at  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  but  up  to  the 
day  of  his  examination,  though  his  father  knew  of  his  reading  law,  he 
did  not  know  of  the  progress  or  examination,  till  he  saw  in  the  news- 
paper that  his  son  was  a  member  of  the  legal  profession.  Of  course 
the  surprise  was  agreeable. 

In  the  fall  of  '38  or  '39,  our  subject  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  New- York;  and  the  same  year,  by  in- 
vitation, he  delivered  two  lectures  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, which  were  afterwards  published  in  the  New-England  Weekly 
Review. 

In  the  summer  of  1 840,  Mr.  Colt  had  nearly  completed  his  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  Europe  with  his  brother.  Col.  Samuel  Colt,  "the  best 
brother  in  the  world,"  with  the  intention  of  spending  two  years  upon 
the  continent,  but  this  plan  fell  through  ;  and  in  the  fill  of  that  year  we 
find  our  subject,  in  company  with  Albert  Dodd,*  his  future  partner, 


*  Mr.  DoJJ  was  a  graduate  of  New-Haven,  and  at  the  law-school  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  the  partner  of  Judire  Colt  for  two  years,  after  which  he  located  in  Illinois. 
Upon  returning  from  a  political  convention,  whilst  attempting  to  swim  a  flooded 
stream,  he  was  unhorsed  and  drowned.  The  world  could  better  spare  a  better 
man. 
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who  had  also  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  starting  for  the  West,  and 
landing  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

There  he  pursued  his  studies  and  profession  with  unceasing  fidelity, 
up  to  the  time  when  he  was  placed  upon  the  bench.  There  were  four 
competitors  in  the  field,  two  put  in  nomination  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,!  and  he  was  nominated  upon  the  first  ballot, 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
was  confirmed  by  nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  Judge 
of  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court,  a  high  and  most  responsible  station, 
and  one  which  he  has  filled  to  the  marked  satisfaction  of  the  community 
of  St.  Louis,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  road  to  feme  and  fortune  was  now  fairly  opened  before  him. 
The  thousand  impediments  that  so  frequently  check  the  aspirations  of 
struggling  genius  were  now  happily  surmounted.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  discharge,  with  honesty,  diligence  and  ability,  the  arduous  but 
highly  honorable  duties  that  devolved  on  him  in  his  new  situation,  in 
order  to  raise  him  to  the  most  enviable  position,  and  to  entitle  him  to 
the  universal  respect  and  high  consideration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Entering  his  judicial  career  with  the  spirit  of  energetic  industry,  and 
with  the  heartfelt  and  honest  determination  of  using  the  force  and 
power  of  the  law  for  the  only  and  sole  object  of  protecting  the  weak 
and  innocent  against  the  depravity  of  the  wicked  and  the  oppression  of 
the  powerful,  and  of  punishing  the  guilty,  it  was  but  a  short  time  before 
he  commanded  the  respect  of  the  community. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Judge  Colt, 
he  soon  established  a  character  equal  to  the  respect  which  is  paid  to 
judges  far  his  seniors. 

Positions  of  high  rank  and  responsibility  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
great  talents  and  firmness  and  industry.  It  was  not  long  before  our 
subject  was  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  these  respects. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  was  about  this  time  infested  with  a  set  of  bold 
and  reckless  characters,  who  openly  defied  the  law.  They  gave  the 
authorities  great  trouble,  and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  fire  the 
city,  if  certain  ordinances  of  the  Council  respecting  vagrants  were  en- 
forced. 

Already  had  the  great  fire  and  cholera  impoverished  and  made  deso- 
late many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  but  yesterday  were  in  all  the  high 
hopes  of  promising  manhood. 

We  give  an  extract  from  the  admirable  charge  given  by  Judge  Colt 
to  the  Grand  Jury  on  this  occasion. 

Extract  from  the    Charge  delivered  by  Judge  Colt  to  the  Grand  Jury, 

July,  Adjourned  Term,  1849. 

*********** 

"  In  giving  you  the  condition  of  the  county  at  this  time,  there  is  as- 
sociated with  the  task  the  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

"  Of  pleasure,  that  we  are  permitted,  once  more,  to  go  on  with  the 


t  The  nominations  were  made  by  the  House,  and  not  by  the  Governor. 
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regular  business  of  the  court  without  the  fear  of  interruption  from  the 
ravages  of  the  epidemic. 

"  Of  pain,  that  so  many,  not  tens,  nor  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
our  industrious  population  have  been  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  the 
dreadful  scourge.  The  spirit  epidemic  came  not  with  warning  to  a 
particular  class,  admonitory  in  its  character,  and  chastening  in  its 
results,  but  has  mowed  down,  with  an  undulled  scythe,  the  inhabitants 
from  all  classes  and  every  condition  in  life.  Is  there  a  person  in  the 
whole  city  that  has  not  been  called  upon  to  mourn,  to  visit  the  sick, 
or  to  bury  the  dead  ?  Had  the  city  been  besieged  for  a  hundred  days 
by  an  invading  army,  with  a  loss  of  five  millions  of  property  and  seven 
or  eight  thousand  of  its  population — a  large  proportion — old  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  whole  country  but  would 
have  bended  his  knee  in  humilation  for  our  safe  deliverance. 

"It  will  be  proper  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  things 
through  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last  ninety  days,  in  passing 
upon  many  cases  that  may  come  before  you.  Crime  generally  walks 
hand  in  hand,  and  is  a  concomitant  of  "  plagues,  pestilences  and  fa- 
mines." A  city  in  flames  gives  additional  opportunity.  The  wicked 
and  depraved  men  of  society,  regardless  of  all  moral  duty,  and  des- 
titute of  the  more  elevated  teachings  of  humanity,  take  advantage  of 
the  general  distress  which  pervades  in  every  direction,  and  when  the 
good  citizen  is  off  his  guard,  perhaps  in  the  discharge  of  some  office  of 
kindness,  the  despoiler  comes  and  the  law  is  violated.  The  public 
journals  have  given  instances  of  thefts  committed  in  the  dwellings  of 
families,  every  member  of  which  has  been  swept  off  by  the  cholera ; 
committed,  too,  while  the  bodies  were  lying  unburied.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  have  been  too  many  cases  of  this  character,  and  such 
criminals,  when  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  should  be 
dealt  with  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 

"  So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  persons  who  have 
committed  a  violation  of  the  law,  when  goaded  on  by  some  direful  ne- 
cessity, such  as  the  want  of  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  cases  of  this  character  should  occur  in  a  country  so  abundant  with 
everything  contributing  to  long  life,  health  and  enjoyment.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  an  evil  of  large  communities  in  any  country,  and  arises  from 
the  extreme  wretchedness  and  destitution  of  a  small  portion  of  our  in- 
habitants, possessing  too  much  pride  and  too  little  courage  to  make 
known  their  necessities. 

"  Such  cases  may  come  before  you,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say,  that  you  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  passing  upon 
them. 

"  What  makes  a  criminal  1  and  what  is  the  effect  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution upon  the  mind  and  future  character  of  the  prisoner  ?  Does 
crime  arise  from  natural  depravity — the  influence  of  early  education, 
or  rather  the  want  of  it — or  from  the  accidencies  of  life?  These  are 
questions  proper  for  your  consideration. 

"  The  summer  of  '49,  so  full  of  everything  calculated  to  dishearten 
the  most  courageous,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis.  We  shall  rise  above  it,  phoenix-like  ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot 
forget.     It  will  afford  the  darkest  and  brightest  page  in  the  history  of 
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oui-  city.  The  hand  of  charity  extended  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
by  the  benevolent  institutions  and  societies  of  all  religious  creeds,  and 
of  all  brotherhoods,  and  by  the  rich  and  poor  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions in  life,  will  speak  nobly  in  our  behalf.  Dreadful  has  been  the 
suffering,  but  it  could  have  been  more  so.  As  I  have  said  before,  crime 
is  a  concomitant  of  great  calamities.  There  has  not  been  so  much  of  it  as 
was  to  be  expected  ;  though,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  and  shortly 
afterward,  and  within  the  last  few  days,  there  has  been  a  startling  in- 
crease. This  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  active  exertions  and  con- 
stant watchfulness  of  the  officers  of  the  court  and  of  the  city  police, 
ma'ny  of  the  latter  of  which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic. Too  much  credit  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  com- 
mendable exertions. 

*********** 

"We  see  the  consequence  of  neglecting  to  enforce  the  statute,  in  the 
more  bold  and  diabolical  threat,  that  if  certain  ordinances  of  a  vagrant 
character  are  enforced,  the  city  is  to  be  fired  in  five  or  ten  different 
places  for  every  conviction.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  have  in  our 
midst  persons  of  such  despicable  character  1 — men  destitute  of  every 
feeling  and  impulse  that  constitutes  a  good  citizen,  with  minds  alone 
bent  on  mischief?  The  crime  of  arson  is  one  of  the  heaviest  upon  the 
calendar,  and  he  who  would  wilfully  perpetrate  it  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  not  stop  at  that.  It  may  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  proba- 
ble, that  the  notice  to  which  I  refer  was  the  work  of  a  mischief-maker, 
and  not  the  offspring  of  a  bad  intent — an  effort  to  startle  and  not  to  ex- 
ecute. In  any  way  it  can  be  looked  upon,  it  was  in  bad  taste,  calculat- 
ed to  produce  evil,  and  was  entirely  unnecessary. 

"  The  crime  of  arson  is  one  of  the  heaviest  upon  the  calendar.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  that  it  is  more  dreadful  than  murder — and  sometimes 
leads  to  it.  By  the  torch  of  the  midnight  incendiary,  friends  as  well  as 
enemies  are  involved  in  the  general  conflagration.  It  is  sometimes  the 
work  of  mischief,  for  the  love  of  seeing  the  mad  element  lighting  up 
the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  night;  it  is  sometimes  the  work  of  him  who 
has  suffered  some  supposed  injury,  of  him  who  would  retaliate,  the  off- 
spring of  a  mind  capable  from  its  brooding  malice  to  form  the  strata- 
gem of  a  diabolical  murder. 

"  The  punishment  of  it  has  always  been  severe.  Under  the  old  Sax- 
on laws  it  was  death.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the  incendiary 
was  burnt  to  death ;  and  so  too  under  the  old  Gothic  constitution.  The 
statute  of  Henry  VI.  made  wilful  burning  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
the  punishment  of  which  Avas  by  dragging  the  body  on  the  ground  to 
the  gallows,  the  victim  was  there  hung  by  the  neck,  cut  down  alive, 
and  while  so  his  entrails  were  taken  out  and  burned,  the  head  cut  off, 
the  body  divided  into  four  parts,  all  of  which  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  king.  The  punishment  there  at  this  time,  is,  I  believe,  death.  In 
New-York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  some  of  the  other 
states,  where  the  offence  is  committed  under  aggravating  circumstances, 
the  punishment  is  death.  So  too  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  Virginia  it  is  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  Ohio  and  Mary- 
land, the  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term 
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not  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  Missouri,  for  a  term  not  more  than 
ten  nor  less  than  two  years. 

"  The  punishment  of  this  offence,  as  in  other  cases  has,  been  regu- 
lated by  the  general  principle  which  regulates  the  punishment  in  all  cri- 
minal oftences,  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  and  the 
difficulty  of  detection. 

"  The  punishment  in  this  state,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  the  lowest 
of  the  instances  given,  and  has  been  so  fixed  in  the  exercise  of  a  liberal 
humanity.  It  becomes  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that  you  should 
exercise  all  due  dih'gence  in  such  cases,  for  upon  the  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment, more  than  upon  the  severity,  our  safety  depends." 

The  views  expressed  by  him  in  the  following  extract  in  his  charge 
relating  to  riots,  will  also  be  found  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  good  order  and  well 
being  of  a  people  than  the  wild  and  inflammable  spirit  of  lawless  vio- 
lence which  is  becoming  too  prevalent  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  that  Judge  Colt  is  no  friend  to  such 
outbreaks,  and  while  the  bench  continues  to  frown  upon  mobocracy  in 
the  spirit  of  the  extract,  we  may  feel  ourselves  safe  under  the  shelter  of 
the  law. 

"  There  is  another  subject  that  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
some  comments  of  a  precautionary  character.  I  allude  to  a  riot,  or 
certain  indications  of  a  riot,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  If  there  has  been  a  riot 
you  will  indict  the  rioters.  Be  they  whom  they  may,  they  should  be 
indicted.  The  humblest  person  in  our  city  is  just  as  much  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  the  most  opulent — the  law  makes  no  invidious 
distinctions. 

"  Whether  fiction  or  fact,  every  one  is  supposed  to  know  what  the 
law  is. 

"  It  seems  to  be  plain  enough,  and  there  are  abundant  decisions  un- 
der similar  statutes  to  our  own,  attaching  the  severest  responsibility  for 
its  violation.  '  In  riotous  and  tumultuous  assemblies,  all  who  are  pre- 
sent, and  not  actually  assistant  in  the  suppression  in  the  first  instance, 
are,  in  presumption  of  law,  participants ;  and  the  obligation  is  cast 
upon  a  person  so  circumstanced  in  his  defence,  to  prove  his  non-inter- 
ference :'  and  '  those  who  continue  looking  on  while  the  actual  rioters 
are  resisting  the  public  authorities,  and  witness  them  defeated  without 
striking  a  blow  in  aid  of  the  law,  are  just  as  much  rioters  as  those 
most  active  in  the  work  of  violence.'  '  To  make  a  man  a  party  to  a 
riot,  he  must  be  active  either  in  doing,  or  countenancing,  or  supporting, 
or  ready,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  unlawful  act.'  '  If  rioters  resist 
the  officers  of  the  law  in  their  endeavors  to  arrest  them,  and  continue 
their  riotous  actions,  under  such  circumstances  the  killing  then  becomes 
justifiable,'  if  it  is  the  only  probable  means  of  commanding  the  peace. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  '  if  an  officer  or  his  assistant  happen  to  be  killed, 
it  will  be  murder  in  all  ivho  take  jjart  in  such  resistance.''  It  is  also 
laid  down,  as  the  law,  that  when  divers  persons  resolve  to  resist  all 
officers  in  a  commission  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  in  doing  so  happen 
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to  kill  a  man,  they  are  all  guilty  of  murder,  for  they  must  at  their  peril 
abide  the  event  of  their  actions. 

"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law,  as  laid  down  in  some  of  the 
states,  is  very  stringent.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  so 
laid  down  here,  but  enough  is  seen  to  show  something  of  what  respon- 
sibility the  law  attaches  to  riots  and  mobs. 

"The  causes  that  lead  to  them  are  generally  trifling  in  themselves, 
but  the  consequences  are  often  heart-rending,  and  highly  to  be  depre- 
cated. In  this  city,  composed  as  it  is  of  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  United  States,  bringing  with  them  their  prejudices 
and  predilections,  full  of  enterprise,  but  as  determined  in  any  and  every 
thing  they  undertake,  as  good  citizens  should  be  prepared  at  the  least 
indication  of  alarm.  A  riot  begins  and  spreads,  and  is  as  likely  to 
spring  from  one  cause  as  another.  The  cause  is  sought  for,  and  a  thou- 
sand different  rumors  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Feelings  are  en- 
listed, national  and  bad  passions  excited,  persons  who  seek  plunder  are 
stimulating  it  on,  and,  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  the  law,  constitution, 
city  authorities,  and  everything,  is  trampled  under  foot  by  the  tyranny 
of  an  infuriated  mob.  It  has  no  reason,  nor  helm,  nor  republicanism 
in  it.  It  is  as  changeable  as  a  weather-cock,  tyrannical  as  a  fiend,  sus- 
ceptible as  a  child,  and  cowardly  and  shy  as  a  wolf.  The  murderer, 
assassin  and  petty  thief  go  along  with  it,  cheering  on  the  monster,  and 
watching  their  opportunity.  It  devours,  with  a  fell  spirit,  every  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  Would  it  change  the 
constitution'?  No!  Laws?  No!  Or  government  1  No!!  But  moves 
on  furiously  with  but  one  impulse,  swayed  by  but  one  consuming  pas- 
sion, the  spirit  demon  of  revenge.  There  has  been  affliction  enough ; 
we  want  no  mobs." 

Judge  Colt  has  now  been  upon  the  bench  for  three  years.  During 
this  time  many  cases  of  great  magnitude,  and  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
interest,  have  come  before  him  for  judicial  investigation. 

We  cannot  of  course  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  all  these 
cases.  Nor  is  it  the  object  of  these  memoirs  to  present  to  the  public 
a  digest.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  two  cases  that  attracted 
public  attention  not  only  in  the  west,  but  more  or  less  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1849,  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri  at  St. 
Louis  were  found  to  be  deficient  to  the  large  amount  of  $121,000. 
Nathaniel  Childs,  Jr.,  who  previously  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
inteofrity  and  talents,  and  who,  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  defalcation,  had  been  teller  in  the  bank,  was  charged  by 
the  officers  with  having  embezzled  the  money. 

He  was  arrested,  the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  him,  and 
the  case  was  finally  set  for  trial  at  the  November  term  (of  that  year) 
of  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court. 

Public  feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides.  The  officers  of  the  bank 
naturally  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  trial  of  Childs.  Considerations  of 
a  personal  character,  if  no  other  motive,  would  naturally  lead  to  such 
interest,  to  the  end  of  having  justice  done  upon  the  guilty  party,  who- 
ever he  might  be. 

The  friends  of  Childs  were  numerous  and  enthusiastic,  and  fully  con- 
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fident  of  his  innocence  and  of  his  certain  success  in  the  result  of  the 
prosecution. 

The  ablest  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides.  In  this  case  the 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Geyer,  now  U.  S.  senator  for  Missouri,  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Bates,  with  several  other  attorneys  of  distinction,  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  every  inch  of  ground 
was  contested  with  great  vigor.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the 
Missouri  bar  must  know  the  fact  that  the  contests  are  pursued  with  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  legal  acumen,  and  indeed,  for  legal  learning  and 
ability,  we  think  we  can  safely  say  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
Union. 

To  steer  the  straight  course  among  these  raging  elements  was  no 
easy  task  to  any  man,  much  less  to  one  who  was  yet  hardly  warm  upon 
the  bench. 

After  a  proti-acted  trial  of  four  weeks  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty. 

And  be  it  said,  much  to  the  honor  of  our  subject,  his  course  under 
such  trying  circumstances  not  only  met  with  no  rebuke  from  any  one, 
but  on  the  contrary  all  seemed  to  approve  of  his  decisions,  and  quietly 
acquiesced  in  all  that  he  did. 

Another  case,  the  most  singular  and  deeply  interesting  of  any  that 
has  perhaps  ever  been  brought  to  public  notice,  again  turned  the  public 
gaze  to  the  criminal  court,  and  again  demanded  of  Judge  Colt  the  exer- 
cise of  that  firmness  against  the  violent  outbreak  of  public  feeling. 

The  Counts  Gonsalve  and  Raymond  de  Montesquieu,  two  young 
Erench  noblemen  of  great  fortune  and  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
ancestry,  distantly  related  to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  President  of  France, 
and  nearly  allied  to  many  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  that  coun- 
try, were  traveling  in  this  country  for  their  amusement  and  instruction. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  1849,  they  arrived  at  the  City  Hotel  in  St. 
Louis,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  night. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  their  deportment,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, after  quietly  eating  their  supper,  they  retired  to  the  room  as- 
signed to  them,  and  all  passed  as  usual  until  about  11  o'clock  at  night, 
when  Gonsalve,  the  elder  brother,  seized  a  double-barreled  gun,  and 
running  out  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  firing  twice,  killed  no  less  than  two 
men,  and  wounded  three  others,  making  in  all  five  persons.  The  un- 
fortunate victims,  whom  Gonsalve  had  not  seen  before,  were  two  young 
gentlemen,  Jones  and  Barnum,  highly  esteemed  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends. 

The  equally  unfortunate  homicide  and  his  brother,  were  soon  sur- 
rounded and  carried  away  to  jail,  whence  they  were  removed  on  the 
following  night  to  the  U.  S.  garrison,  several  miles  below  the  city,  to 
prevent  a  public  outbreak  against  them. 

Entire  strangers  in  the  city,  they  were  almost  universally  regarded 
as  impostors  and  robbers ;  soon  however  it  became  known  that  they 
were  real  Counts. 

When  the  case  was  called  for  trial,  public  interest  had  been  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  prisoners  appeared  in  company  with  their  brother-in-law  Vis- 
count de  Cessac,  who  had  just  arrived  from  France. 
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The  amiable  countenance  and  bearing  of  the  younger  brother,  Eay- 
mond,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  unprejudiced  a  feeling  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest ;  while  the  melancholy  and  morbid  silence  of  Gon- 
salve  awakened  feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  affording  a  cir- 
cumstance itself  of  insanity. 

That  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  should  have  had  their 
feelings  much  enlisted,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  And  when  such  is 
the  case  how  easy  it  is  for  wicked  men  to  woi'k  upon  the  prejudices  of 
the  uninformed,  until  a  storm  is  raised  which  defies  the  power  of  all 
good  citizens  to  conduct  its  electricity  harmless  to  the  earth.  At  one 
time  it  was  feared  that  even  if  the  jury  acquitted  them  there  would  be 
a  popular  outbreak. 

After  a  trial  of  six  weeks,  during  which  time  the  court-room  was 
crowded  to  overflowing,  the  jury  were  unable  to  agree,  and  were  dis- 
charged. Another  trial  with  a  like  unsatisfactory  result  was  the  con- 
sequence.    They  were  finally  pardoned  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

During  all  this  protracted  trial  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  Judge  Colt 
to  say  his  deportment  was  straight  and  just,  neither  bowing  to  the  wild 
prejudice  engendered  against  the  accused  nor  cringing  in  the  least  to 
the  high  and  influential  power  brought  to  bear  in  their  favor.  All  were 
well  satisfied  that  he  administered  justice,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  without  "sale,  denial  or  delay." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  as  full  a  detail  of  all  the  ac- 
tions of  this  enlightened  judge,  as  we  could  wish.  As  an  evidence  of 
his  sterling  character,  when  the  legislature  made  his  office,  together 
with  every  other  judgeship  in  the  state,  elective,  we  would  say  that  in 
preference  to  his  able  competitors  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

in  1846,  our  subject  was  married  to  the  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Sterrett,  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  there  occurred  an  incident,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  man,  and  contributes  to  illustrate  his  character.       * 
We  quote  from  a  notice  of  his  appointment : 

"Judge  Colt  assumed  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  criminal  court 
yesterday  morning. 

"As  we  entered  the  criminal  court,  yesterday  morning,  our  vision 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  another  judge — a  tall  individual,  of 
grave  and  sober  mien :  his  new  dignity  sits  upon  him  as  easily  as  an 
'  ancient  habit,'  or  an  old  coat. — Si.  Louis  Meveille,  Jan.  30. 

"  The  Judge  Colt  spoken  of  in  the  above  paragraph,  is  James  B.  Colt, 
a  native  of  this  city,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Christopher  Colt.  He  studied 
-law  in  the  office  of  Wm.  Hungerford,  and  in  1840  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  St.  Louis.  In  1843  his  name  was  proposed  at  Washington  by 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
prem.e  Court  of  the  United  States, 

"  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  St.  Louis,  he  had  a  personal  difficulty 
with  a  Baltimorean,  or  rather  the  Baltimorean  made  it  personal,  and 
challenged  him  to  a  duel.  Colt  was  opposed  to  dueling,  and  was  in- 
clined to  take  no  notice  of  his  opponent.  But  friends  interfered,  and 
represented  that  it  was  of  more  consequence  than  he  supposed — and 
that  he  ought  to  fight.     The  result  was  an  acceptance  of  the  challenge. 
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The  parties  met,  and  Colt  stood  calmly  and  received  his  opponent's 
shot,  which  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  hip.  He  then  had  his  man  in 
his  power,  and  could  have  shot  him  through,  but  did  not.  Raising  his 
pistol  in  the  air,  he  discharged  its  contents  at  the  clouds,  showing  at 
once  his  bravery  and  his  magnanimity.  lie  gained  friends  by  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  and  rapidly  grew  in  public  favor. 

"  We  knew  him  when  he  resided  in  this  city,  and  liked  his  gentle- 
manly manners,  his  intelligent  conversation,  his  open-hearted  avowal 
of  the  sentiments  he  entertained.  He  is  now  only  about  thirty  years 
old  and  the  youngest  judge  upon  the  bench  in  Missouri." 
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JOHN  C.  CAMPBELL,  M.  D., 

PRESIDENT  OF  NORTH-WESTERN  BANK  OF  VIRGINIA,  WHEELING. 

John  C.  Campbell,  of  whom  we  propose  to  write  a  brief  biograpliical 
sketch,  is  now  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and,  though  yet  of  unimpaired 
vigor  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  in  the  active  discharge  of  numerous 
and  important  public  and  private  duties,  has  already  passed  through 
a  career  of  usefulness  and  successful  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of 
life,  which  may  well  be  held  up  for  the  contemplation  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  many  in  our  country,  who,  as  he  was,  are  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  their  success.  Success,  though  sometimes 
apparently  flowing  from  the  caprices  of  fortune,  is,  after  all,  the  surest 
test  of  real  merit;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  every  young  man,  who, 
repining  not  at  the  accidents  of  his  birth,  looks  up  with  a  trustful  spirit 
to  higher  spheres  of  usefulness  and  fame,  to  know  that  others  have  gone 
before  him  with  prospects  no  fairer  than  his  own,  and  have  triumphed. 
The  success  of  others  gives  us  confidence  in  ourselves.  What  they  have 
done,  we  may  do,  and  thus  the  example  of  those  who  have  successfully 
trod  any  of  the  diversified  paths  of  life  becomes  the  mental  heritage  of 
every  aspiring  spirit,  more  valuable  than  houses  or  lands.  It  is  the 
capital  which  plumes  the  pinions  of  hope — the  stock  in  trade  which 
gives  confidence  to  the  mind  when  failure  might  else  point  to  despair. 

The  value  of  biography  as  a  study  for  the  young  has  always  been 
highly  appreciated  ;  but  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  direct  our 
young  men  to  the  lives  of  Plutarch  rather  than  to  the  achievements  of 
men  in  our  own  times.  Not  only  is  much  of  the  moral  force,  which  it 
is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  biography  to  impart,  lost  by  the  purely 
ideal  aspect  in  which  the  youthful  imagination  contemplates  a  Grecian 
sage  or  a  Roman  hero,  but  the  spheres  of  distinction  in  which  they 
were  illustrious  were  so  different  from  those  to  which  men  are  now 
attracted,  that  very  little  either  of  wholesome  incentive  or  needed  en- 
couragement can  be  derived  from  them.  Great  antiquity,  far-off  dis- 
tance of  time,  invests  the  character  of  even  a  common  mind  with  a  glory 
beautiful  as  a  picture,  but  no  ways  encouraging  as  an  example.  We 
look  at  them  to  admire,  but  not  to  imitate.  In  full  harmony,  therefore, 
not  only  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  no  less  with  the  wants  of  our 
nature,  we  are  gratified  to  see  a  growing  tendency  towards  the  publica- 
tion and  study  of  a  cotemporaneous  biography  ;  not  in  a  few  depart- 
ments of  life  only,  but  in  every  walk  in  which  the  human  mind  may 
usefully  and  honorably  exert  itself  Every  pursuit  needs  the  encour- 
agement of  successful  examples,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  presenting 
one  such,  in  addition  to  the  many  already  before  the  public,  that  we 
record  the  following  particulars  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Campbell : 

John  C.  Campbell  was  born  in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1800.  His  parents  were  of  a  highly  respectable  class  of  people, 
and  Presbyterians  of  the  severest  moral  and  religious  character.  Strict 
observers  of  every  divine  institution,  the  Sabbath-day  was  to  them  a 
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■da^'  of  unbroken  holiness.     Like  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  their  purity, 
they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  think  their  own  thoughts  nor  to  speak 
their  own  words.     Under  the  parental  roof,  therefore,  John  C,  who  was 
a  younger  son,  was  subjected  to  a  discipline  well  calculated  to  inspire 
his  mind  with  the  purest  principles  of  virtue,  and  if  not  to  make  him 
religious,  at  least  to  fill  him  with  an  abhorrence  of  vice.     The  awful 
sanctions  of  the  Divine  Justice,  as  descanted  upon  in  the  morning  and 
evening  instructions  at  the  family  altar,  could  not  fail  to  fill  him  with  a 
deep  sense  of  its  absti'act  excellence  and  value;  and  the  undeviating  in 
tegrity  of  his  parents  in  every  moral  and  religious  duty  of  life,  early 
begot  in  him  a  feeling  of  earnestness  and  responsibility,  which  have 
been  the  prime  secrets  of  his  success  through  life.    The  impression  was 
thus  early  made  upon  him — insensibly,  but  indelibly  made,  that  every 
man  is  designed  for  a  part  in  life,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  and  highest 
honor  of  each  to  act  his  own  part  well.      The  utmost  watchfulness  was 
exerted  to  keep  him  from  the  evil  influence  of  bad  example,  and  his 
early  years  passed  under  the  undoubting  conviction  that  every  body 
was  as  honest  as  his  own  parents,  and  that  the  whole  world  belonged 
to  the  church.     But  this  state  of  seclusion  and  innocent  ignorance  was 
not  allowed  to  continue.    It  happened  that  his  oldest  brother,  who  had 
been  from  home  for  some  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  paternal  roof  at  the  time  of  sacrament  in  the  church  to 
which  his  father  belonged.    This  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  solemnity, 
and  it  was  with  unfeigned  surprise  that  John  witnessed  in  his  brother 
the  absence  of  that  serious  reverence  which  he  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect of  all  men  and  everywhere  on  such  occasions, — much  more  of  his 
own  father's  son,  and  in  his  own  father's  house.      His  brother  did  not 
take  of  the  sacrament,  did  not  go  to  the  church — yea,  was  not  even 
■serious,  but  the  rather  merry,  for  he  stayed  at  home  and  disturbed  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  merry  tones  of  music !    He  was 
holding  communion  with  his  flute,  and  regardless  alike  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  fears  of  little  John.     In  his  eyes  such  license  was  no  less  than 
sacrilege ;  but  it  made  him  think — it  broke  the  spell  of  his  narrow 
training,  opened  his  eyes  to  a  wider  world  than  he  had  ever  known  of 
before,  and  awakened  desires  which  ultimately  brought  him  to  the 
United  States. 

His  early  education  had  been  directed  by  his  parents,  in  the  hope 
that  his  mind  might  be  inclined  to  the  choice  of  the  ministry  as  a  pro- 
fession. With  this  view,  his  classical  and  other  studies  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  private  instructions  of  a  cousin  who  was  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  and  in  this  course  of  training  he  was  contented  to  remain  un- 
til about  the  period  already  referred  to.  His  tastes  and  disposition, 
however,  were  naturally  unsuited  to  such  a  career,  and  various  incidents 
soon  occurred  to  induce  his  parents  to  give  a  reluctant  and  almost  con- 
strained assent  to  a  different  ccurse.  The  troubles  on  the  continent, 
created  by  the  successful  but  desolating  ambition  of  Napoleon,  were 
then  agitating  all  Europe,  and  England  was  preparing  herself  for  a  cri- 
sis which  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen  foresaw  to  be  inevitable.  Both 
the  army  and  navy  called  incessantly  for  recruits,  and  opened  up  a 
field  for  distinction  and  glory  ever  inviting  to  those  ambitious  of  fame. 
The  call  did  not  fail  to  reach  the  subject  of  this  memoir.     A  near  rela- 
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tion,  who  was  a  surgeon  \n  the  British  navy,  opened  up  to  him  the 
charms  of  naval  life,  and  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  incite  in  him  a  de- 
sire to  enter  the  service  as  surgeon's  mate. 

With  this  view  he  accompanied  his  cousin  to  London,  and  there  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  anatomical  and  surgical  studies  under  the  lec- 
tures and  instructions  of  Surgeon  Carpu.  combined  with  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  which,  at  that  time,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  was  a  regular  lecturer.  From  these  preparatory  studies 
he  passed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Dublin,  and  entered  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent of  the  medical  and  surgical  course  in  that  institution.  He  had 
thus  the  most  ample  opportunities  to  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for 
the  profession  to  which  he  aspired,  and  his  subsequent  history  proved 
how  well  he  improved  them.  The  course  of  events,  however,  gave  a 
different  direction  to  his  fortunes.  A  single  experimental  voyage  satis- 
fied his  thirst  for  naval  life.  The  curtain  was  lifted  from  the  realities 
of  the  life  he  must  lead  if  he  persisted  in  his  purpose  of  prosecuting  in 
the  British  navy  the  profession  for  which  he  had  so  energetically  been 
preparing.  The  immoral  and  vulgar  habits  of  the  crew  filled  him  with 
abhorrence  and  disgust.  Human  nature  was  here  presented  to  him  in 
forms  so  revolting  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  which  had  early  been  in- 
stilled into  his  mind,  that  he  drew  back  from  the  contact  with  almost 
instinctive  dread.  The  charm  which  his  young  and  ardent  hopes  had 
thrown  around  a  seafarinii;  life  was  broken,  and  he  was,  most  willingly, 
ready  to  abandon  the  pursuit. 

Meantime,  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms  at  Waterloo  had  sent 
Napoleon  into  exile,  and  returning  peace  put  an  end  alike  to  the  pros- 
pect of  preferment  and  the  demand  for  professional  service.  He  was  now 
fifteen  years  old,  and,  finding  the  career  upon  which  he  had  entered  with  so 
nmch  industry  and  hope  cut  short  by  the  termination  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  came  to  the  United  States  to  seek  his  fortune  upon  a  theatre 
always  open  to  merit,  and  where  industry  and  perseverance  seldom  or 
never  fail  of  their  appropriate  reward.  Finding  that  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  generally  combined  in  this  country  with  that  of  surgery,  and  hav- 
ing in  his  previous  studies,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  profession  in 
Great  Britain,  directed  his  mind  almost  exclusively  to  a  preparation  for 
the  practice  of  the  latter,  he  immediately  entered  upon  a  more  thorough 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  every  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  un- 
der the  special  office  instructions  of  Dr.  M.  Spaulding,  of  Amherst,  N. 
H.,  was  prepared  to  stand  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  which  was  regularly 
conferred  upon  him  at  the  commencement  of  Dartmouth  University, 
N.  H.,  (now,  as  formerly,  Dartmouth  College,)  in  the  year  1818. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  means  for 
his  support  by  his  parents ;  but  these  were  now  withdrawn.  He  was 
informed  that,  for  the  future,  he  must  take  care  of  himself.  This  an- 
nouncement was  unexpected  as  it  was  sudden,  and  we  may  well  con- 
ceive of  its  influence  upon  one  so  young,  far  from  home  and  friends,  a 
stranger,  and  alone  in  a  strange  land.  Every  true-minded  man  must 
have  observed  periods  in  his  life's  history — turning  points,  at  which  he 
was  made  to  halt  to  review  the  past,  and  to  calculate  for  the  future 
They  are  the  pauses  which  nature  decrees  for  the  gathering  of  fresh 
strength,  that  she  may  be  prepared  for  another  and  higher  step  in  life'3 
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progress — the  moultings  of  the  mind  strugglhig  into  form  for  states  of 
nobler  being.  Well  for  him  who  meets  them  with  an  earnest  spirit, 
and  takes  his  departure  with  a  trustful  heart  and  a  noble  aim !  It  was 
so  with  Dr.  Campbell.  He  felt  the  full  measure  of  his  responsibility 
as  a  man,  and  hesitated  not  as  to  his  course.  Though  without  the 
patronage  of  friends,  he  had  resources  within  himself — a  native  energy 
and  integrity  that  could  not  falter,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
his  profession  that  could  not  but  lead  to  success.  The  mighty  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  an  inviting  field  for  professional 
employment  and  distinction,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  make  his  way 
to  its  great  emporium,  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  Accordingly,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  few  passing  friends  he  had  made  at  Amherst,  and  turned  his 
face  towards  the  West.  On  reaching  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  he  learned  that  an 
opening  for  a  young  physician  was  about  to  occur  in  the  town  of  Wells- 
burg,  Va.,  some  eighty  miles  below  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  concluded 
to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages  for  a  short  time,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  set  himself  up  in  New-Orleans. 

In  the  fall  of  1818.  therefore,  and  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he 
offered  his  professional  services,  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  to  the  good 
people  of  Wellsburg  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  energy  of  his 
character,  his  decided  adherence  to  honorable  principles,  his  fearless 
reliance  in  his  professional  skill,  and  his  thorough  education  in  medical 
science,  soon  attracted  to  him  a  large  share  of  public  attention  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  till  his  successful  treatment  of  disease  began  to  secure  to 
him  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  A  characteristic  boldness  and 
self-reliance  in  all  cases,  where  his  judgment  was  satisfied,  could  not 
fail  to  bring  upon  him  more  or  less  of  that  professional  envy  which 
always  struts  itself  across  the  path  of  rising  merit ;  but  this  only  served 
to  increase  his  energy  and  urge  him  to  more  striking  displays  of  his 
superior  professional  skill.  Many  characteristic  anecdotes  might  be 
told,  illustrative  alike  of  his  fearless  confidence  in  the  conclusions  of 
medical  science,  and  his  skill  in  their  application;  but  the  limits  of  this 
paper  will  not  allow  of  their  introduction  here. 

His  boldness  and  success,  however,  as  a  practical  surgeon,  claim  a 
special  notice.  At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  this  part  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  was  but  very  imperfectly  understood  and  practised  by 
western  physicians,  especially  those  m  small  towns  and  the  country. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  cases,  perfectly  in  the  control  of  scien- 
tific skill,  were  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  the  patient  given 
over  to  suffering  and  death.  Such  as  these  afforded  a  fine  opportunity 
for  displaying  the  prestige  of  superior  science,  and  Dr.  Campbell  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage.  Soon  after  he  commenced 
practice,  an  aggravated  case  of  strangulated  hernia  occurred.  Mortifica- 
tion of  the  part  had  taken  place,  and  other  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  were  manifested,  so  that  the  attend- 
ing physician  gave  it  up  as  irremediable.  As  is  usual,  however,  in  such 
cases,  he  called  a  consultation,  less  in  the  hope  doubtless  of  strik- 
ing out  a  remedy  than  in  that  of  dividing  the  responsibility.  Dr. 
Campbell,  young,  and  stranger  as  he  was,  was  invited  to  the  consulta- 
tion. The  case  was  re-examined,  and  the  general  opinion  given,  that 
it  was  hopeless.     Not  so  with  the  young  graduate  of  Dartmouth  •, 
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when  asked  for  his  opinion,  he  replied,  "The  man  maybe  saved;" 
and  "how,  sir,"  asked  the  attendant  physician;  "By  an  operation; 
treat  it  as  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  remove  the  diseased  part,"  was  his 
prompt  and  unhesitating  reply.  This  startling  proposition  was  received 
with  a  doubting  shake  of  the  head  ;  but  as  the  case  was  otherwise  des- 
perate, it  was  finally  agreed  upon.  Still  the  attending  physician  would 
not  consent  to  do  the  cutting  ;  none  of  the  older  members  would  un- 
dertake it ;  the  disagreeable  work,  and  the  odium  and  disgrace,  should 
the  operation  fail,  as  they  expected  it  would,  must  fall  upon  the  bold  boy 
who  had  advised  it.  He  saw  the  critical  position  into  which  he  was  thus 
brought,  and  knew  well  how  much  his  future  prospects  depended  upon 
the  issue ;  but  his  judgment  was  clear  and  his  hand  ready.  Tlie  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguish- 
ed physicians  of  the  country,  by  a  boy  of  19 ;  and  the  patient  lived  many 
years  to  tell  the  story  of  his  cure! 

Other  cases,  scarcely  less  striking,  and,  to  the  backwoods  people  of 
that  day,  as  unheard  of  before,  in  a  short  time  spread  his  fame  far  and 
near,  and  in  a  period  less  than  that  usually  required  by  others  for  a 
fair  commencement,  Dr.  Campbell  was  upon  the  full  tide  of  professional 
success.  In  difficult  cases,  his  services  were  sought  for  from  great  dis- 
tances, and  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  physical  endurance  was  taxed  to 
meet  the  demand  upon  his  professional  assistance. 

He  now  concluded  to  abandon  his  original  purpose  of  going  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  determined  to  permanently  locate  himself  in  the  town  of 
Wellsburg,  Va.  The  extensive  range  of  practice  made  it  very  labo- 
rious, and  it  was  not  long  till  he  saw  that  it  presented  but  few  higher 
trophies  for  his  ambition  than  those  he  had  already  won ;  besides,  his 
natural  disposition  led  him  to  desire  that  mental  conflict,  in  which 
strong  minds  always  delight,  and  the  contests  v/ith  disease  did  not  and 
could  not  afford  this.  Under  the  promptings,  therefore,  of  a  mind 
confident  of  its  ability,  and  thirsting  for  opportunities  of  more  active 
and  public  display,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  law,  not  only  as  a 
more  congenial  profession,  but  also  as  affording  a  readier  access  to  pre- 
ferment of  other  kinds.  Accordingly  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  under  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  late  Philip  Doddridge,  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  the  highest  elements  of  greatness,  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  legal 
majority,  was  prepared  for  the  practice.  He  was  regularly  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  year  1821,  and  combined  with  the  practice  of 
medicine  also  that  of  the  law.  This  double  labor  growing,  in  a 
short  time,  too  much  for  one  man  to  properly  discharge,  he  associated 
with  himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
studied  in  his  office,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  give  more  time  to  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Divided  as  his  mind  was,  however,  between 
law  and  medicine,  he  could  not  give  to  the  latter  that  entire  devotion 
of  his  powers  which  it  requires  in  order  to  the  highest  success.  Still, 
such  was  his  native  force  of  intellect,  and  the  industry  with  which  he 
prepared  himself  on  his  cases,  that  he  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
eminence  at  the  bar.  His  integrity  and  prompt  attention  to  business, 
combined  with  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  ever  labored  for  his 
clients'  interest,  secured  for  him  a  very  liberal  share  of  the  practice, 
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and  gave  him  a  professional  prominence  equaled  but  by  few  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Holding,  as  he  now  did,  so  high  a  place  in  the  public  confidence,  he 
could  not  but  participate  in  the  political  excitements  of  the  day.  He 
was  a  whig  from  principle,  and  from  the  commencement  of  his  public 
life  took  an  active  part  in  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  In  1824,  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia  agitated  the  propriety  of  constitu- 
tional reform,  and  a  general  convention  was  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Staunton,  for  consultation  and  concert  upon  several  points  deemed  of 
primary  importance  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  To  this  end  pri- 
mary meetings  were  called  in  the  various  counties,  and  the  measures  of 
proposed  reform  generally  discussed  before  the  people  and  delegates 
appointed  to  attend  the  convention  called  to  be  held  in  Staunton.  In 
these  primary  movements,  Dr.  Campbell  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  The  movement,  though  designed  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to 
excite  the  public  mind  and  to  form  opinions  into  greater  concert,  was 
nevertheless  deemed  of  the  highest  political  importance,  and  therefore 
the  ablest  and  most  discreet  men  that  could  be  found  in  the  country 
were  selected  as  delegates.  In  no  state  perhaps  in  the  Union  has 
there  been  greater  reverence  manifested  for  the  constitutional  law  than 
in  Virginia,  and  it  was  long  a  cherished  doctrine  of  all  parties,  that 
none  but  the  sagest  statesmen  ought  to  touch  this  sacred  instrument. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  like  this  were  the  delegates  to  the 
Staunton  Convention  selected,  and  it  was  no  small  evidence  of  the 
strong  hold  which  Dr.  Campbell  had  in  the  confidence  of  his  county, 
that  he  was  at  so  early  an  age  chosen  as  a  member  to  stand  beside  the 
distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  Virginia  in  deliberations  such 
as  those  which  engaged  that  honorable  body  of  patriots.  The  con- 
vention met ;  its  report  was  thrown  before  the  people,  and  in  a  few 
years  its  influence  was  developed  in  the  call,  by  the  legislature,  of  a 
convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state.  This 
action  of  the  legislature  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  western 
portion  of  the  state,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  active  measures  for  its 
accomplishment.  Statesmen  of  the  first  ability  were  nominated  for  the 
important  trust  of  delegates,  and  the  most  zealous  exertions  of  friends 
and  foes  put  forth  for  and  against  the  various  condidates.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, though  not  himself  a  candidate,  took  the  most  decided  and  active 
part  in  these  contests,  and  distinguished  himself  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  advocated  the  claims  of  his  friends. 

In  1829  he  was  appointed  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Brooke 
county,  in  the  Superior  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  the  month  of 
July,  1852.  At  this  time,  Dr.  Campbell  had  removed  from  the 
county  of  Brooke,  and  the  office  of  Commonwealth's  Attorney  having 
been  made  elective,  he  declined  a  contest  for  it,  and  it  passed  into  other 
hands.  In  the  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  him  in  this  office,  he 
showed  himself,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  fearless 
and  impartial  advocate  of  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law.  In  no 
instance  would  he  prosecute,  where  the  evidence  did  not  clearly  satisfy 
him  of  the  offender's  guilt.  He  regarded  his  office  as  that  of  a  public 
guardian  of  the  state,  not  simply  as  a  hired  prosecutor  of  the  accused,  and 
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it  was,  therefore,  his  practice,  as  it  was  his  pleasure,  to  look  upon  those 
who  were  charged  with  otVeuce  against  the  laws  as  entitled  to  his  impartial 
consideration,  in  virtue  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth, 
whose  welfare  was,  in  a  measure,  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  Under  a 
spirit  so  enlarged,  impartial  and  liberal  as  this,  the  law  ceases  to  be  a 
terror,  save  to  the  really  guilty ;  and  the  state,  instead  of  being  erected 
into  an  engine  to  oppress  the  people,  becomes,  as  it  should  be,  the  in- 
strument of  the  people's  rights. 

In  1830,  the  new  constitution  of  Virginia  was  adopted  by  the  people, 
and  delegates  were  chosen  to  provide  for  its  practical  administration. 
So  many  and  radical  were  the  changes  from  the  former  constitution, 
that  nearly  every  department  required  to  be  remodeled  and  adapted  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  To  aid  in  this  difficult  and  important  work. 
Dr.  Campbell  was.  fur  the  first  time,  brought  before  the  people  of 
Brooke,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates.  Brooke 
county  was  at  that  time,  as  it  has  ever  been,  most  decidedly  democratic; 
but  such  was  the  public  confidence  in  the  ability  and  liberal  patriotism 
of  Dr.  Campbell,  that  he  was  elected  against  democratic  opposition,  and 
in  spite  of  a  clear  party  majority  of  three  or  four  to  one  against  him. 
This  was  a  triumph  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  showed  how  unequaled 
was  the  influence  he  held  over  the  confidence  of  his  county. 

When  the  legislature  met,  in  the  winter  of  1830,  Dr.  Campbell  was 
placed  upon  the  committee  on  courts  of  justice,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  under  the  constitution,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self for  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  new  and  responsible  position.  His  services  and  conduct  during 
this  session  of  the  legislature  met  with  the  most  cordial  approval  of 
his  constituents,  and  he  was  again  elected  for  the  session  of  1831  and  '32. 
During  this  session  the  subject  of  slavery  was  forced  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature,  by  one  of  the  most  horrid  and  alarming 
butcheries  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  that  institution  in 
Virginia.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the  Nat.  Turner  insurrection,  and 
was  accompanied  with  such  circumstances  of  savage  ferocity,  as  filled 
the  community  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  The  details  are  too 
fresh  in  the  memory,  to  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion  here. 
Under  the  general  exitement  which  ensued,  all  minds  were  turned  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  some  means  whereby  the  state  could  be 
secured  against  the  recurrence  of  evils  so  deadly,  and  which  seemed  in- 
separably connected  with  the  institution  itself.  The  question  was 
brought  before  the  legislature,  and  agitated  by  the  first  patriots  of  Vir- 
ginia of  all  parties,  and  from  every  portion  of  the  state.  In  these 
movements  Dr.  Campbell  fully  sympathized,  and  when  the  proposition 
was  brought  forward  to  raise  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  subject 
and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  a  remedy,  he  gave  it  his  warm 
and  unreserved  support.  The  motion,  however,  failed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure through  the  obtrusive  and  ill-judged  interference  of  northern  abo- 
litionists ;  and  the  men  who  would  then  have  been  in  favor  of  some 
system  of  gradual  emancipation,  are  now  driven,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
themselves,  their  families  and  the  peace  of  the  state,  to  assume  the  most 
decided  opposition  to  all  agitation  of  this  vexed  and  difficult  question. 
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Thus,  to  the  presumptuous  and  infatuated  intermeddling  of  fanatics 
from  abroad,  must  we  refer  the  present  position  of  Virginia  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  ! 

In  1832  and  '33,  Dr.  Campbell  was  again  returned  as  the  delegate 
from  Brooke,  in  which  relation  he  continued  to  hold  a  high  and  com- 
manding influence.  During  this  session,  the  difficulty  between  the 
general  government  and  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of 
the  Union,  came  to  its  decisive  crisis.  The  tariff  of  1828  had  given 
rise  to  the  Colleton  addresses,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  "  open  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  Union"  was  boldly  avowed,  and  Gen.  Hamilton  had 
publicly  declared  that  "a  nullification  of  the  unauthorized  act  was  the 
rightful  remedy."  Still  no  decisive  measures  to  carry  out  these  alarm- 
ing principles  were  taken  till  1832.  In  May,  1832,  congress  again  re- 
vised the  tariff,  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  rendering  some  of  its 
duties  more  agreeable  to  the  southern  states.  The  changes,  however, 
were  not  satisfactory,  and  opposition  now  began  to  assume  a  more 
pointed  and  practical  form.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  letter  dated  "  Fort  Hill, 
SOth  July,  1832,"  declared  that  nullification  was  a  peaceful  remedy,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  other  powers.  In  the  Octo- 
ber following,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  calling  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  to  consider  the  several  acts  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff,  to  determine  the  character  thereof,  and  to  consider  the 
means  of  redress.  The  convention  met  in  November,  and  passed  the 
celebrated  ordinance  of  nullification.  This  was  followed,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  by  the  no  less  celebrated  proclamation  of  the  President, 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  exhorting  all  persons  to  obey  the  laws,  and  de- 
nouncing in  clear  and  decisive  terms  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
ordinance  of  South  Carolina.  Thus,  the  general  government  and  a 
sovereign  state,  after  four  years  of  exciting  controversy,  were  at  length 
in  open  defiance,  and  the  whole  Union  was  agitated  with  apprehension 
for  the  consequences.  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our  country  which 
apparently  portended  inevitable  ruin :  nothing  short  of  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  and  the  pouring  out  of  kindred  blood,  by  those  who  were  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestry,  seemed  adequate  to  placate  the  in- 
censed spirit  of  political  strife.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  most  of 
the  southern  states,  repudiating  the  doctrines  of  the  South  Carolina 
ordinance — but  to  no  purpose: — the  general  government  was  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  laws,  and  South  Carolina  had  declared  that  she 
would  make  her  mountain  passes  "  Thermopykes  of  America."  It  wab 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  difficulties  were  brought  before  the 
legislature  of  Virginia.  She,  in  common  with  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  had,  through  her  dele 
gates  in  Congress,  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  many  of  her 
people,  and  not  a  few  of  her  able  statesmen,  now  sympathized  with 
South  Carolina  in  her  bold  stand  to  resist  the  execution  of  its  provisions 
The  fiery  crest  of  nullification  raised  itself  in  the  halls  of  Virginia  legis- 
lation and  claimed  to  revive  and  rally  under  the  spirit  of  1798.  Bold 
defiance  was  thrown  at  those  who  might  vindicate  the  sanction  of  the 
laws,  and  the  issue  was  waited  for  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  All 
eyes  were  turned  to  Virginia,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  her 
course  would  determine  the  fates  of  the  controversy  and  decide  for 
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peace  or  for  war.  In  this  perilous  crisis  of  our  afliiirs,  when  most  men 
were  too  much  excited  to  act  with  wisdom,  who  is  not  grateful  to  the 
statesmen  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  and  the  wisdom  and  calmness  to  commend  the  milder  measures 
of  peace !  Foremost  and  conspicuous  among  these  stood  the  suhject 
of  this  memoir;  and  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  gratifying  recollections 
of  his  public  life,  to  reflect  that,  though  upon  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion involved,  he  was  most  decidedly  with  the  government,  yet  he  had 
the  magnanimity  and  the  honor  to  exert  his  best  endeavors,  and  to  con- 
tribute, in  no  small  degree,  towards  the  adoption  of  those  prudent  and 
conciliatory  measures,  which  are  so  well  known  to  have  opened  the  way 
to  the  final  and  peaceful  adjustment  of  this  fearful  controversy.  In  the 
beginning  of  1833,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature, 
commending  Congress  to  modify  the  tariff;  and  South  Carolina  to  re- 
scind her  ordinance.  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  bear  and  urge 
these  resolutions,  and  in  a  short  time  the  difficulty  was  settled.  Con- 
gress did  modify  the  tariff,  and  South  Carolina  rescinded  her  ordinance; 
the  ominous  clouds  of  war  were  lifted  from  our  heavens,  and  the  stars 
of  our  Union  were  once  more  seen  moving  harmoniously  on,  each  in 
its  own  glorious  sphere  ! 

During  the  three  years  that  Dr.  Campbell  served  the  county  of  Brooke 
in  the  Virginia  legislature,  he  exerted  himself  in  every  legitimate  way  to 
promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  constituents, — and  to  no  one, 
who  ever  served  her  in  this  relation  is  she  more  indebted  for  her  pre- 
sent advantages  than  to  him.  Through  his  influence,  a  branch  of  the 
Northwestern  Bank  of  Virginia  was  established  at  Wellsburg,  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Brooke,  and  in  honor  of  his  exertions  in  procuring  the  charter, 
as  well  as  from  confidence  in  his  abilities  as  a  financier,  he  was  ap- 
pointed her  first  president.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  after 
his  removal  to  the  adjoining  county  of  Ohio,  in  1849,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  mother  bank,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  Va. 

Not  only  as  her  delegate  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  but  also  as  a  citi- 
zen at  home,  Dr.  Campbell  ever  lent  his  best  energies  to  develop  the 
resources  of  his  county  and  town.  Various  schemes  of  improvement 
and  county  policy  whose  good  practical  eflects  are  now  being  enjoyed  by 
his  old  constituents,  originated  with  him.  Not  only  was  his  head  ready  to 
devise,  but  his  purse  ever  open  to  sustain  and  carry  into  operation  plans 
for  increasing  the  growth  and  strengthening  the  permanency  of  her 
prosperity.  He  contributed  freely  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  ;  to  the  establishment  of  lines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails;  to  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  various  forms ;  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  wool-growing ;  interested  himself  in  the  prosperity  of  the  former, 
the  miller,  the  merchant  and  the  river  trader  ;  devised  plans  for  extend- 
ing the  blessings  of  education,  and,  in  short,  threw  his  decision,  and 
energy,  and  clear  mind,  into  every  department  of  social  life,  where  he 
saw  an  opportunity  for  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

In  1836  he  was  married  to  a  highly  accomplished  lady,  a  daughter  of 
Bishop  Alexander  Campbell,  President  of  Bethany  College,  Virginia, 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  for  a  few  years  the  highest  pleasures  of  domes- 
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tic  happiness.  During  this  period  he  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
practice  of  medicine,  except  in  the  case  of  special  friends,  who  solicited 
his  advice.  In  1838,  he  lost  a  lovely,  and,  at  that  time,  his  only  child, 
and  in  1839  his  wife  also  died.  Strong-minded  and  self-relying  as  he 
had  always  been,  these  were  calamities  beneath  which  he  bowed  with 
almost  insupportable  heaviness.  His  domestic  affections,  naturally 
strong,  and  weaned,  as  they  were,  fro<ii  all  earthly  relationships,  save 
those  of  his  own  fireside,  had  been  concentrated  upon  these  with  an 
absorbing  intensity  which  but  few  can  feel,  and  when  these  were  taken 
away,  the  interest  of  life  seemed  to  depart  with  them.  His  health 
gave  way  under  the  affliction,  and  in  1840  he  embarked  on  a  voyage  for 
the  West  Indies.  For  several  years  after  his  return,  though  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  country,  and  gave  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  extensive  farms  and  numerous  flocks.  In  1844  he  was  again 
married  to  Mrs.  Vance,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Sprigg,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  Wheeling,  and  is  now  enjoying,  on  his  farm  near 
that  city,  the  rewards  of  a  well-spent  life,  in  the  midst  of  opulence,  and 
those  sweet  domestic  comforts  which  his  gifted  lady  and  a  promising 
family  of  children  throw  around  the  hearth  of  his  home. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  now  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  is  still  engaged 
in  the  most  active  pursuits  of  private  and  public  life,  being  still  the 
president  of  the  Northwestern  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  growers  of  fine  wool  in  the  United  States.  His  habits 
of  miwcarying  industry,  combined  with  the  high  power  which  distin- 
guishes him,  of  concentrating  all  his  mental  energies  upon  whatever 
business;  he  has  in  hand,  have  enabled  him,  beyond  most  men  in  life,  to 
carry  forward  to  successful  issues  every  enterprise  to  which  he  has  given 
his  personal  attention,  whilst  the  good  principles  of  his  early  and  paren- 
tal training  have  ever  shielded  him  from  the  temptations  of  a  life,  full  of 
exposures  too  strong  fur  most  men,  left,  early  as  he  was,  without  friend 
or  fortune,  to  battle  with  the  world. 

As  a  physician,  the  character  of  Dr.  Campbell  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
ferred from  what  we  have  already  written.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
science  was  thorough,  and  his  popularity  and  success  unequaled.  As  a 
lawyer,  though  from  the  other  numerous  engagements  of  his  mind,  he 
had  not  the  time  for  that  extensive  reading  which  is  essential  to  the  highest 
eminence,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  successful  practitioner.  His  high 
moral  character,  his  fairness  and  frankness  in  the  conduct  of  his  cases,  the 
clearness  of  his  judgment,  the  elaborate  and  practical  common-sense  ex- 
positions which  he  gave  of  the  subject,  and  the  faithfulness  and  promptness 
with  which  he  watched  over  every  interest  entrusted  to  his  management, 
constituted  the  principal  features  of  his  character  as  a  practitioner  at  the 
bar.  His  example  served  to  give  dignity  and  tone  to  the  profession, 
and  was  a  standing  reproof  of  the  pettifogging  spirit  which  is  too  gene- 
rally in  the  ascendant  in  newly  settled  countries.  As  a  speaker,  he 
was  not  so  eloquent  as  strong.  Forcihleness  was  written  upon  every 
thing  he  did,  and,  next  to  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  that  happy 
equipoise  of  powers  which  led  him  almost  intuitively  to  correct  conclu- 
sions upon  whatever  subject  was  submitted  to  him,  w^as  the  blasting  power 
of  his  sarcasm.     Altogether  fearless  of  consequences,  and  naturally  pos- 
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sessed  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation,  he  spared  neither  epithot 
nor  trope,  to  utter  the  scorn  and  abhorrence  he  felt  for  chicanery  and 
vice  in  all  their  forms,  and  no  matter  by  whom  exhibited. 

As  a  financier,  Dr.  Campbell's  views  are  liberal  and  enlarged,  and  Lis 
policy  prudent  and  generous.  Under  his  management,  moneyed  cor- 
porations are  relieved  of  much  of  the  odium  which  usually  attaches  to 
them,  and  enjoy  not  only  the  trade  but  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  public.  As  a  politician,  he  has  ever  been  a  prominent  and  a  leading 
Whig,  and  even  when  his  party  has  not  been  in  the  ascendant,  he  has 
freely  lent  his  influence  and  his  aid  in  questions  involving  the  common 
welfare.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  Union,  and  convinced  of  the  in- 
estimable importance  of  its  preservation,  he  has  ever  watched  over  its 
fortunes  with  the  most  patriotic  concern,  and,  even  when  not  in  such 
political  stations  as  to  officially  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  her 
great  statesmen,  he  has  ever  labored  to  hold  up  their  hands  and  sus- 
tain them  in  their  efforts  by  his  influence  with  the  people.  In  his 
views  of  constitutional  law,  he  is  of  the  school  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall and  Story,  with  whose  political  principles  on  this  subject  he  be- 
came, very  early  in  life,  fully  imbued.  Adopting,  e.r  animo,  the 
doctrines  of  these  great  expounders  of  constitutional  law,  he  fully  ap- 
proved of  the  stand  taken  by  the  President  in  the  difliculty  with  South 
Carolina,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  justified,  as  the  proper 
constitutional  ground,  the  position  taken  in  the  proclamation.  Still, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  enlarged  patriotism  which  animated  the  noblest 
friends  of  the  Union  on  that  trying  occasion,  he  raised  the  voice  for 
peace,  and,  with  his  principles  unchanged,  united  in  commending  mea- 
sures of  mutual  concession  and  compromise. 

As  a  citizen.  Dr.  Campbell  holds  a  position  whicli  but  few  ever  reach. 
No  man,  perhaps,  who  has  attained  to  a  high  standing  among  his  con- 
stituents ever  did  less  than  he  for  the  purpose  of  courting  popularity. 
His  motives  have  ever  been  lofty  and  patriotic,  and  his  mind  of  that 
self-relying  and  independent  stamp  which  goes  forward  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  its  ends,  for  their  own  sake — because  it  sees  they 
are  wise  and  good — and  does  not  stop  to  inquire  what  other  people 
think  of  them  or  of  him.  This  is  characteristic  of  every  man  of  com- 
manding influence.  He  acts  with  reference  to  a  good  end,  nor,  when 
he  has  acted,  does  he  pause  to  gather  up  his  reward  of  human  praise. 
He  leaves  the  action  to  speak  for  itself,  and  goes  about  something 
better,  anticipating  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  jostling  others  in 
their  old  conceits,  with  a  rudeness  by  no  means  agreeable.  And  herein 
consists  his  character,  and  the  key  to  its  influence.  He  asks  not  nor 
seeks  favor  of  the  people,  but  the  people  have  learned  to  expect  service 
from  him.  They  see  that  his  work  is  already  in  the  line  of  their  in- 
terest— in  fact,  work  for  them,  and  they  bid  him  work  on.  They  look 
to  him  as  their  exponent ;  they  ask  him  to  represent  them,  because  they 
see  that  he  knows  their  wants  in  the  case  better  than  they  themselves. 
Thus  is  character  greater  than  deeds;  what  a  man  does  in  the  form  of 
recordable  service  is  not  a  just  measure  of  his  moral  and  citizen  power. 
He  is,  in  his  influence,  in  his  character,  more  than  his  individual 
achievements,  and  his  mind  and  his  energy  can  only  be  estimated  in 
the  life  they  beget  in  the  wide  circle  over  which  they  radiate.     We 
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feel,  therefore,  in  this  hasty  sketch,  which  we  have  given  of  the  [uihlic 
career  of  Dr.  Campbell,  that  we  have  produced  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  his  real  character,  but  it  is  all  that  the  circumstances  justify  us 
in  attempting. 

A  word  or  two  more,  and  we  shall  conclude.  We  have  not  pre- 
tended to  give  anything  concerning  the  private  character  and  standing 
of  Dr.  Campbell,  because  it  would  have  been  traveling  out  of  the 
special  design  of  this  paper  to  have  done  so.  Still,  we  beg  indulgence, 
while  we  gratify  a  personal  feeling  of  our  own,  in  saying  a  word  of  his 
character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  friend.  In  these  respects  the  writer  ot 
this  article  would  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  impartial  witness ; 
yet,  if  to  have  known  him  long  and  intimately,  both  in  his  public  re- 
lations, and  in  his  private,  social,  and  domestic  life,  be  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication to  speak  on  this  head,  then  may  he  testify  with  full  confidence. 
We  speak  both  from  observation  and  experience,  when  we  say,  that  it 
is  in  these  points  that  are  found  not  only  the  noblest  but  the  strongest 
elements  of  his  nature.  But  few  men  have  had  truer  and  more  de- 
voted friends  than  Dr.  Campbell  has  always  formed  for  himself  where- 
ever  he  has  been  intimately  known.  The  sentiment  of  friendship  with 
him  partakes  much  of  that  high  nobility  to  which  the  Roman  orator 
and  philosopher  so  beautifully  refers,  in  his  treatise  de  amicitia,  and  im- 
parts an  interest  to  him  as  a  man  which  commands  at  once  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  his  associates.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  promiscuous, 
but  is  confined  to  such  kindred  spirits  as  are  not  only  worthy  of,  but 
can  also  reciprocate  the  honorable  aflfection  which  he  himself  feels. 
For  such,  however,  his  respect  and  esteem  are  unreserved  and  entire. 
He  does  not  see,  or  seeing,  has  not  the  heart  to  notice  a  fault  in  one 
whom  he  admits  as  a  friend.  Towards  others  he  is  generous  ;  with  a 
fi-iend,  he  is  more  than  fraternal ;  in  promiscuous  society  his  manners, 
though  free,  are  blunt,  and  too  readily  sarcastic;  but  in  the  fireside 
circle  of  congenial  companions,  he  is  fiimiliar,  easy,  good-natured,  and 
humorous.  He  reverences  only  what  he  truly  admires,  and  can  love 
no  one  whose  character  he  does  not  really  respect. 

With  these  high  sentiments,  which  must  ever  ennoble  the  man  who 
cherishes  them,  Dr.  Campbell  has  won  for  himself  many  a  warm  and 
devoted  friend,  both  in  his  public  and  private  relations  ;  and  when,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  left  Wellsburg,  the  town  of  his  early  adoption,  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  Wheeling,  all  parties  and  conditions  united  in  ex- 
pressing their  regrets  that  her  most  tried  and  valued  friend  had  left 
her.  But  his  public  services  are  permanently  recorded  in  her  institu- 
tions and  her  growth,  and  his  friendships  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  her 
best  citizens.  May  he  long  enjoy  them,  and  yet  live  many  years  to 
add  much  to  the  well-earned  fame  which  already  gathers  around  his 
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HENRY  H.  FULLER,  ESQUIRE, 

OF  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  subject  of  the  following  notice,  Henry  Holton  Fuller,  was  born 
in  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  first  of  July,  1790,  and  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller,  the  first  minister  settled  in  that 
town.  TTis  father,  although  a  clergyman,  like  most  New-Eugland  cler- 
gymen of  that  day,  in  our  agricultural  towns,  was  also  a  farmer.  He 
accordingly  brought  up  his  sons,  like  those  of  other  farmers  about  him, 
to  engage  in  all  the  labors  of  the  homestead.  Having  relinquished  his 
ministerial  relations  with  his  parish  some  years  previously,  he  removed 
from  Princeton  to  Merrimack,  in  New-Hampshire,  in  1796,  where  he 
died  in  1805. 

Up  to  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  the  son  spent  his  life  upon  the 
farm  at  Merrimack.  Left  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years,  without 
father  or  patrimony,  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  for  himself  as  to  his 
future  course  and  profession.  He  had  no  diflficulty  in  making  this  de- 
cision, so  far  as  his  inclinations  were  concerned,  having  from  his  earliest 
recollections  conceived  a  preference  for  the  law,  and  a  desire  for  such 
an  education  as  would  best  prepare  him  for  that  profession.  The  deatlL 
of  his  father  rendered  it  doubtful  if  the  son's  preferences  could  be  grati 
fied.  His  anxiety  w^as,  however,  soon  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  his 
oldest  brother,  then  recently  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Bos- 
ton, and  who  generously  offered  to  furnish  him  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  collegiate  and  professional  education.  Accepting  this  proposal,  Mr. 
Fuller  still  continued  to  be  employed  upon  his  mother's  farm  until 
December,  1806,  when  he  commenced  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
miivcrsity.  His  father  had  never  permitted  any  of  his  sons  to  attend  the 
public  schools  or  academies,  preferring  to  teach  them  himself  at  home. 
Having  thus  far  received  only  parental  instruction,  Mr.  Fuller  resolved 
to  fit  himself  for  college,  studying  at  home,  and  taking  occasionally  a 
lesson  from  the  minister  of  his  town,  who  lived  a  few  miles  distant. 
He  began  with  the  Latin  grammar,  in  eight  months  went  through  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  and  other  studies  required  for  admission,  and 
was  received  into  the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  University  at  Cam 
bridge  in  the  autumn  of  1807. 

Although  selfinstruction  has  some  advantages,  in  the  intellectual 
strength  and  acumen  it  gives,  it  has  also  numerous  disadvantages. 
These  latter  Mr.  Fuller  experienced,  to  some  extent,  in  joining  his 
college  class.     He  could  ascertain  the  meaning  of  an  author  not  before 


Note. — Timothy  Fuller  was  the  third  in  descent  from  Thomas  Fuller,  who  joined 
the  Massachusetts  colony  at  Charlestown,  in  1638.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty-two 
persons  who  founded  the  town  of  Woburn,  in  1640,  under  the  lead  of  the  famous 
poet  and  historian,  Edward  Johnson.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Mills  Hill,  then 
Salem  Village,  now  Middleton. — Sec  Frothingham's  Hist.  Charlestown,  pp.  106, 
107. 
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studied,  and  pursue  a  new  branch  of  study  with  more  certainty  and 
confidence  than  those  accustomed  to  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  But 
in  the  grace  and  ease  of  rendering  the  classics,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  languages,  and  in  composition  and  elocution,  he  found  himself  far 
behind  those  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Latin  school  in  Boston,  or  at 
other  prominent  institutions,  where  young  men  were  then  prepared  for 
college.  These,  however,  w'ere  defects  which  diligence  and  effort  could 
cure,  and  such  the  ambition  and  earnestness  of  him,  who  now  felt  them, 
would  not  permit  long  to  exist.  To  remedy  them,  he  passed  the  win- 
ter vacation,  of  seven  weeks,  which  commenced  at  the  close  of  his  first 
term  in  college,  with  Dr.  Joshua  Bates,  then  a  clergyman  in  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  afterwards  president  of  Middlebury  College.  During 
these  few  weeks,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  not  required  of  his  class,  desiring  to  supply,  as  far  as  could  be 
done  in  so  short  a  space,  the  deficiencies  of  his  previous  preparation. 

Mr.  Fuller  graduated  in  ISIL  Of  his  college  course  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  he  took  the  second  honor  and  place  in  a  class  eminent  for  the 
number  of  its  distinguished  men.  Among  these  may  be  named,  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  Benjamin  F.  Dunkin,  present  Chancellor  of 
South  Carolina,  Eev.  Drs.  Samuel  Gillman,  Nathaniel  L.  Frothingham 
and  Joseph  Allen.  This  list  might  be  still  further  extended,  and  em- 
braces several  in  the  foremost  rank  of  their  respective  professions  in 
their  different  localities. 

Immediately  upon  his  graduation  from  college,  Mr.  Fuller  went  to 
Exeter,  New-Hampshire,  where  he  passed  a  year,  as  assistant-teacher 
in  the  academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbott, 
as  principal.  At  that  time,  Exeter  was  the  Athens  of  New-Hampshire, 
and  the  residence  of  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  men  of  the  old  school  of 
politics  and  law.  Amongst  these  were  the  late  Governor  and  Chief 
Justice,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  George  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  advocates  and  men  of  the  Granite  state,- 
Governor  John  Taylor  Gilman,  and  many  others  well  known  in  the 
history  of  their  own  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Fuller  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  society  in  which  he  was  here 
introduced,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  political  opinions,  to  which  he 
has  steadfastly  adhered,  received  bias  and  strength,  if  they  did  not  de- 
rive their  origin,  from  the  social  intercourse  of  this  period  of  his 
life. 

Upon  leaving  Exeter,  in  September,  1813,  Mr.  Fuller  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  law  school,  under  the  charge  of  Judge  Tappen  Eeeve  and 
Judge  James  Gould,  at  Litchfield,  Ct.,  which  at  that  time  was  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  of  such  a  school 
was  then  new  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Fuller  ascertained  its 
existence,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  its  facilities.  He  entered 
it  at  a  most  interesting  and  exciting  period  of  our  history,  and  found 
himself  a  fellow-student  with  large  numbers  of  young  men  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  bringing  with  them  all  shades  and  varieties  of 
opinion  prevailing  in  their  respective  localities.  He  had  hitherto  had 
comparatively  little  intercourse  with  the  world.  He  had  passed  from 
the  quiet  of  his  youthful  home  to  the  seclusion  of  an  assiduous  college- 
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life.  The  leisure  hours  of  his  twelve  months  at  Exeter  found  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  refined  and  intelligent  society,  but,  in  its  predominant 
influences,  representing  one  class  of  opinions  only.  There  is  a  vast 
difierence,  too,  in  the  effect  upon  the  mind,  between  an  association  with 
those  to  whose  sentiments  age  and  eminence  impart  an  authority,  and 
with  those  of  our  own  age  and  standing,  who  as  equals  bring  to  our 
notice  and  discussion  all  the  diversities  of  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the 
time. 

The  tendency  of  the  one  is  to  the  quiet  reception  of  opinions 
upon  trust;  of  the  other  to  induce  thought  and  independence.  At 
Litchfield,  Mr.  Fuller  enjoyed  a  more  favorable  position  for  enlarging  and 
liberalizing  his  views  and  sentiments  than  he  had  had  before,  and  he  has 
never  foiled  to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  beneficial  results  which 
his  sagacity  anticipated.  These  and  other  benefits  have  now  so  estab- 
lished law  schools  as  a  necessity,  that  we  hardly  realize  they  were  so 
recently  an  experiment. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Fuller's  design  to  make  the  State  of  New-York  his 
professional  home,  when  he  should  commence  practice.  With  this 
view,  after  remaining  at  the  school  in  Litchfield  one  year,  he  went  to 
Albany  in  September,  1813,  and  became  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Bleecker  and  Sedgwick,  a  distinguished  law  firm  in  that  city. 
At  that  time  the  English  forms  of  pleading  and  practice  were  retained 
in  the  New- York  courts,  and  they  contrasted  so  unpleasantly  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  pleadings  and  practice  in  Massachusetts,  as  to  be 
quite  distasteful  to  Mr.  Fuller.  Such  forms  required  much  manual, 
but  little  intellectual  labor,  and  to  a  young  man,  seeking  an  intellectual 
profession,  they  were  uninteresting  and  irksome.  Mr.  Fuller  was, 
however,  induced  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  settling  in  New-York  by 
other  considerations.  His  oldest  brother,  Timothy,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded,  proposed  to  him  to  come  to  Boston,  finish  his  studies 
and  become  a  partner  with  him.  The  elder  Fuller*  was  then  in  full 
and  large  practice  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Suffolk,  and  this 
offer,  both  favorable  and  flattering,  was  accepted. 

Having  completed  his  studies  in  his  brother's  office,  Mr.  Fuller  was 
admitted  to  practice,  September  19th,  1815,  and  then  became  a  part- 
ner with  his  brother  in  professional  business. 

Thus  called  at  once  into  full  practice,  he  had  less  time  for  professional 
and  other  studies  than  he  would  have  desired.  But  this  had  its  com- 
pensation in  a  speedy  familiarity  with,  and  knowledge  of  practice,  and 
the  acquisition  of  large  experience  in  the  trial  and  management  of  causes 
before  juries  and  judges. 

The  first  case  tried  by  Mr.  Fuller  was  one  of  some  interest.  It 
arose  out  of  a  mercantile  adventure  to  the  West  Indies,  entered  into 
immediately  after  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  tried  before  that  eminent 
statesman  and  orator,  the  late  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  then  holding  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Boston  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  senator  in  Congress.     Mr.  Fuller  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 

♦Father  of  the  late  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  whose  melancholy  fate,  off  Fire 
Island,  onboard  the  bark  Elizabeth,  with  her  husband  and  child,  will  be  remember 
ed  by  our  readers. 
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and  his  opponent  was  the  late  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Har- 
vard College,  some  years  his  senior  in  the  profession.  The  natural 
embarrassments  of  a  young  counselor,  trying  his  first  case,  were  felt 
more  than  they  were  manifested  by  him,  but  they  did  not  prevent  his 
success.     A  verdict  satisfactory  to  his  client  was  obtained. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  Mr.  Fuller  may  be  said  to  have  been 
in  full  and  lucrative  practice.  The  election  of  his  brother  to  Congress, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Middlesex  district,  in  1818,  devolved  the 
whole  business  of  the  partnership  upon  the  junior  member  of  the  firm, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  which  continued  to  be  the  case 
till  his  dissolution  with  his  brother  in  1823. 

This  called  him  at  once  to  the  performance  of  a  large  amount  of 
professional  labor,  and  developed  the  extent  of  his  powers  and  acquire- 
ments. He  had  not  the  slow  and  useful  training  of  most  young  lawyers, 
struggling  unaided  into  the  practice  of  a  crowded  profession,  but  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  rapid  acquisition  of  professional  experience 
and  skill  in  the  transaction  of  business,  in  and  out  of  court.  Well 
versed  in  the  elements  of  law,  with  a  quick  and  clear  apprehension,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  and  advancing  his  position  at  the  bar. 
Self-reliant,  cautious  and  persevering,  as  well  as  patiently  laborious, 
his  cases  were  prepared  and  tried  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  clients  and  commendations  of  courts.  At  the  close  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  practice  probably  Mr.  Fuller  had  tried  as  many  and  varied 
cases  as  any  lawyer  of  his  age  in  the  state.  His  business  was  then, 
and  has  ever  been,  mostly  in  the  civil  courts,  although  he  has  tried 
many  causes  in  the  criminal  tribunals,  and  is  well  read  in  the  principles 
of  law  there  administered.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  technicalities  of  that  great  system  of  special  pleading,  then  in 
full  vigor,  but  now  obsolete  in  Massachusetts,  except  in  the  federal 
courts.  Rarely  did  his  clients  suffer  in  the  practice  of  this  system  in 
nis  hands.  His  business  was  not  only  large  in  the  Boston  courts,  but 
then  and  since  was  extensive  in  the  adjoining  populous  and  active 
county  of  Middlesex,  which,  after  Suffolk,  probably  furnishes  the  largest 
law  business  of  any  county  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Fuller's  ambition  has  ever  been  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and 
to  this  he  has  assiduously  devoted  himself,  allowing  nothing  to  turn 
him  from  its  practice.  He  has,  however,  always  held  and  maintained 
decided  views  upon  the  political  questions  of  his  time,  and  exerted  an 
extended  influence  upon  parties  in  the  commonwealth  Seeking  no 
office  himself,  sharing  largely  the  confidence  of  his  political  associates, 
he  had  great  tact  and  skill  in  party  management,  and  in  directing  the 
right  measures  and  men  for  success.  Latterly  he  has  retired  from  this 
field,  but  those  whose  recollection  goes  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
well  know  that  few  men  now  living  at  one  time  exerted  more  in- 
fluence in  his  own  party  in  Boston  and  the  state  than  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a  federalist,  and,  in  182-4,  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr. 
Crawford  for  president  against  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  that  year  he 
was  elected  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature  from  Boston.  At 
that  session  the  question  of  incorporating  the  college  at  Amherst  came 
up.  Mr.  Fuller  distinguished  himself  in  opposition  to  this  measure, 
and,  by  his  speeches  and  efforts,  made  himself  many  friends,  as  well  as 
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many  opponents.  The  matter  assumed  rather  the  aspect  of  religious 
controversy  between  the  friends  of  the  college  and  the  supporters  of 
what  are  termed  liberal  views.  Mr.  Fuller  himself  was  and  is  a  de- 
voted and  active  Unitarian. 

In  1825  the  effort,  which  was  finally  successful,  to  unite  the  fede- 
ralists and  democrats  as  one  party  in  the  commonwealth,  was  made. 
Mr.  Fuller  took  a  very  active  and  decided  part  for  this  union,  on  the 
federal  side,  and  carried  it  in  their  caucus  against  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  some  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  members  of  the  party. 
That  year  he  was  again  run  for  representative  upon  the  amalgamation 
ticket,  and  lost  his  election  in  Boston,  although  Governor  Lincoln  was 
their  first  elected  governor  on  the  same  ticket  in  the  state,  and  Mr. 
Fuller's  brother,  Timothy,  a  representative  from  Cambridge,  chosen  by 
the  same  party,  was  made  speaker  of  the  house.  Although  defeated 
in  part  in  Boston,  the  ticket  was  successful  in  the  state,  and  a  consoli- 
dated party  formed,  which  held  the  political  power  of  the  common- 
wealth uninterruptedly  for  fifteen  years,  and  with  two  transient  ex- 
ceptions, until  1851. 

In  1828  Mr.  Fuller  was  again  elected  a  representative  from  Boston, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Probate  and  Chancery,  the 
second  committee  in  rank  in  the  house,  until  the  Hon.  Francis  Baylies, 
then  appointed  a  foreign  minister,  resigned  the  place  of  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  first  and  most  important  committee, 
when  Mr.  Fuller  succeeded  him  in  that  position. 

In  1832  he  was  again  elected  a  representative,  and  was  again  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary.  After  this,  his  health  became  some- 
what enfeebled,  and  hardly  adequate  to  the  demands  of  his  business,  and 
he  declined  all  further  solicitations  or  nominations  tendered  for  a  seat  in 
the  legislature,  until  1850  and  '51,  in  both  of  which  years  some  radical 
changes  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  law  being  contemplated.  Mr 
Fuller  was  induced  to  be  again  a  candidate,  and  was  elected,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  both  these  years 
the  whig  party,  with  which  Mr.  Fuller  acts,  was  in  the  minority. 

In  1832  Mr.  Fuller,  aided  only  nominally  by  two  individuals,  pro- 
jected and  established  the  Boston  Atlas  newspaper,  now  the  leading 
whig  journal  of  New-England,  and  procured  the  late  Richard  Haugh- 
ton  as  its  editor.  Mr  Fuller  continued  interested  in  this  paper  till 
1835,  when,  it  having  become  well  established,  his  pecuniary  interest 
in  it  ceased. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Fuller  was  married  to  Mary  Buckminster  Stone,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Daniel  Stone,  of  Framingham. 

Mr.  Fuller,  from  the  first,  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
internal  improvement  in  Massachusetts.  He  enlisted  only  in  favor  of 
rail-roads,  and  gave  them  his  earnest,  efficient,  and  constant  support,  in 
their  darkest  days.  The  first  charter  for  a  rail-road  in  this  state,  after 
the  short  quarry  road  at  Quincy,  was  drawn  by  him. 

Of  the  area  composing  Boston  proper,  more  than  one  half  has  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  A  large  portion  of  this  reclaimed  land  is  in- 
cluded in  what  is  termed  the  South  Cove,  and  has  been  filled  up  by  a 
company  incorporated  for  that  purpose.  It  is  now  thickly  covered 
with  rail-road  stations,  churches,  warehouses,  and  dwellings.     Its  recla- 
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mation  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  city, 
and  most  essentially  advanced  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  citizens. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  among  the  leading  and  active  promoters  of  this  enter- 
prise, and  perseveringly  gave  it  his  time,  energies,  and  influence. 

The  energies  of  Mr,  Fuller  have,  however,  been  mostly  directed 
steadily  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  when  his  taste  and  his  feel- 
ings inclined  him.  In  this  he  has  enjoyed  from  the  first  an  extended 
and  lucrative  business,  in  all  its  departments,  although  from  his  liberal 
expenditures,  and  some  unfortunate  investments,  that  too  general  mis- 
fortune of  lawyers,  he  has  not  probably  accumulated,  or  at  least  retained 
means  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  quit  entirely  his  devotion  to  the  law, 
did  his  wishes  incline  him  so  to  do.  His  practice  has  been  large  and 
important  in  both  the  state  and  federal  courts  in  Boston,  and  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Middlesex,  and  has  occasionally  extended  to  the  bars 
of  other  counties  of  the  commonwealth.  He  is  still  in  the  same  active 
business. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Fuller  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  full  practice  in  all  the  courts  at  the  Suffolk  bar.  It  is  no 
derogation  to  any  section  of  our  country  to  say  that  this  bar,  during 
that  period,  has  in  no  respect  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  portion  of 
the  United  States.  Among  its  eminent  and.  brilliant  leaders,  in  the 
earlier  and  later  portions  of  that  time,  were,  or  are :  Otis,  Sullivan, 
Gorham,  the  Dexters,  father  and  son  ;  the  Judge  Hubbard,  the  present 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  Judges  Fletcher,  Curtis,  and  Sprague,  Choate, 
Loring,  C.  P.  Curtis,  Bartlett,  Rand,  Professor  Greenleaf.  and  pre- 
eminent over  all,  he  whose  world-wide  and  peerless  fame  as  a  states- 
man alone  obscures  his  position  as  the  leader  of  the  American  bar, 
Daniel  Webster.  Such  have  been,  or  are  the  leaders,  while  the  younger 
and  less  distinguished,  members  have  ever  pressed  hard  and  earnestly 
upon  their  superiors  and  elders.  In  this  school  Mr.  Fuller  has  been 
trained,  and  under  the  standard  of  professional  eminence  and  honor, 
created  by  such  men,  and  amid  the  energetic  competition  of  such  a  bar, 
to  acquire  and  retain  the  position  which,  for  a  generation,  he  has  held, 
evinces  a  power  and  ability,  as  well  as  legal  learning  and  diligence  of 
a  high  order. 

As  a  lawyer  he  is  thoroughly  read,  both  in  the  common  law  and. 
equity.  Few  men  are  more  familiar  with  elementary  principles  and 
their  nicer  distinctions,  or  the  cases  in  England  and  America  which  illus- 
trate and  apply  them.  His  reading,  from  the  necessities  of  his  prac- 
tice, has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  law.  His  diligence  in,  and 
devotion  to  the  quiet  and  unambitious  pursuit  of  his  profession,  has 
been  characteristic.  He  possesses  indomitable  perseverance,  is  of  a 
nervous  and  elastic  temperament,  hopeful,  and  never  depressed  by  the 
adverses  and  unexpected  turns  of  a  cause.  He  prepares  his  cases  with 
care,  and  in  their  trial  is  never  apparently  disturbed  by  any  of  the  un- 
foreseen contingencies  which  the  best  preparation  cannot  always  antici- 
pate. Clear  and  remarkably  quick  in  his  apprehension,  subtle  in  mak- 
ing distinctions,  sometimes  even  more  refined  and  plausible  than  real, 
he  is  rarely  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  his  adversary,  and  extricates 
himself  from  an  embarrassment  with  dexterity. 

He  is  of  medium  stature,  slender  in  person,  with  a  pale,  intellectual 
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look,  quick  in  motion,  and  dresses  with  scrupulous  nicety  and  neatness, 
but  with  some  peculiarities,  evincing  independence,  if  not  a  little  eccen- 
tricity. He  adheres  somewhat  to  the  fashions  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
almost  or  quite  alone  at  the  Boston  bar,  clings  with  unwavering  tena- 
city to  the  simple  but  ministerial  white  cravat  and  plaited  ruffle  bosom. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  a  strong,  logical,  and  practical  mind,  a  retentive  memory, 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  great  clearness  and  quickness  of  apprehension. 
He  seizes  a  point  at  once,  and  states  it  clearly  and  precisely.  He  has  much 
wit  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  great  power  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  which  he 
sometimes,  as  we  have  thought,  calls  into  too  large  and  frequent  action 
before  the  jury,  and  which  he  unrelentingly  uses  when  he  believes  it  de- 
served. He  is  a  fluent  speaker  and  a  cogent  reasoner,  but  sometimes 
indulges  in  too  much  diffuseness  of  statement.  He  speaks  with  great 
distinctness,  rapidity,  and  rarely  changes  or  hesitates  for  a  word.  The 
compass  of  his  voice  is  not  great,  and  he  has  little  gesticulation,  but 
argues  with  animation,  and  with  unusual  ingenuity  and  force,  and  en- 
tirely exhausts  his  subject.  No  man  treats  his  equals  with  more  cour- 
tesy and  candor,  his  superiors  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar  with  more  re- 
spect and  deference,  and  his  juniors  and  inferiors  with  more  affability 
and  kindness.  No  young  man,  in  the  inexperience  of  his  first  admission 
to  the  bar,  ever  sought  from  him  favor  or  information  and  met  a  repulse. 
Liberal  and  honorable  in  his  practice  with  his  professional  brethren, 
scorning  all  subterfuge,  trick,  or  unfair  advantage,  he  is  ever  ready  to 
impart,  when  sought,  the  knowledge  which  his  extensive  reading  and 
experience  have  accumulated.  Whensoever  in  his  power,  he  never  fails 
to  aid  and  advance  the  young  and  deserving.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  pub- 
lic-spirited and  generous.  His  hand  is  open  in  charity,  and  his  heart 
responds  to  the  demands  of  suffering  and  misfortune.  He  has  great  con- 
versational powers,  and  is  a  vivacious,  genial,  and  agreeable  companion. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  he  is  more  so  to  those 
of  domestic  life,  and  finds  his  purest  enjoyment  and  sweetest  hours  in 
the  bosom  of  an  almost  idolized  home,  which,  as  we  write,  is  made  deso- 
late by  the  death  of  the  partner  of  his  life.  He  takes  great  interest  in 
all  that  relates  to  his  religious  denomination,  and  is  a  devoted  and  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  has  also  taken  much  in- 
terest in  biblical  literature  and  studies,  and  is  well  versed  in  them.  In 
connection  with  these,  and  attracted  by  his  tastes,  he  has  devoted  much 
reading  to  the  modern  discoveries  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  is  very 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Wilkinson,  the  Champollions,  and  others  who 
have  explored  this  most  interesting  field.  He  also  keeps  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  current  literature  in  all  departments.  In  1823  he 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge.  He  has  occasionally 
prepared  an  article  or  pamphlet  upon  some  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
writes  with  ease,  energy,  force,  and  elegance.  He  has,  however,  culti- 
vated letters,  as  his  leisure  would  permit,  rather  in  the  gratification  of 
a  refined  taste  than  as  subservient  to  distinction  out  of  his  profession. 

Upon  the  recent  death  of  the  late  Benjamin  Rand,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
counselor,  and  long  the  friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Fuller  at  the  Suffolk 
bar,  a  meeting  of  its  members  was  called,  and  a  series  of  resolutions, 
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expressive  of  their  high  sense  of  Mr.  Rand's  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, adopted.  Mr.  Fuller  was  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and,  by  re- 
quest, presented  the  resolutions  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  upon  its 
coming  in  on  the  next  day.  We  cannot  better  close  this  imperfect  me- 
moir than  by  subjoining  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and  Mr.  Ful- 
ler's address,  and  the  reply  of  the  court.  We  do  this  because  the  ad- 
dress is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Fuller's  style  and  manner  of  speaking, 
although  with  little  preparation ;  while  both  the  proceedings  and  ad- 
dress are  a  just  and  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory,  as  well  as  an 
epitome  of  the  life  of  a  distinguished  practitioner,  whose  too  early  death 
alone  has  prevented  our  assigning  him  in  these  volumes  that  conspicu- 
ous place  which,  up  to  that  time,  he  held,  and  deserved  to  hold,  among 
eminent  living  American  lawyers. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  proceedings  and  for  Mr.  Fuller's  address 
to  the  Monthly  Law  Reporter  for  May,  1852.  We  extract  as  fol 
lows  : — 

"  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Charles  G.  Loring,  Esq., 
whereupon,  H.  H.  Fuller,  Esq.,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  George 
Bemis,  Esq.,  secretary. 

"  Appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Fuller,  on  taking  the 
chair,  and  also  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 

"The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  George  S.  Hillard, 
Esq.: 

"  Resolved, — That  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  bar  have  heard  with 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  their  late  friend  and  associate,  Benjamin  Rand, 
Esq. 

"  Resolved, — That  the  professional  life  of  Mr.  Rand,  crowned,  as  it 
was,  with  the  most  various  and  affluent  learning,  dignified  by  a  stern 
sense  of  honor,  and  marked  by  a  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  and  by  an  unselfish  love  of  the  law,  for  its  own  sake  more 
than  for  its  honors  or  its  emoluments — a  life  passed  in  modest  tran 
quillity  amid  the  unambitious  toils  of  the  bar,  and  in  the  calm  atmos 
phere  of  legal  studies — commends  itself  to  the  gratified  and  honoring 
remembrance  of  his  brethren,  and  presents  a  model  for  imitation  to  all 
who  survive  him. 

'■'■Resolved, — That  the  massive  and  copious  learning  of  Mr.  Rand, 
wherein  he  had  no  superiors  and  few  equals,  was  less  to  be  commended 
than  the  manly  and  moral  worth  which  waited  upon  his  daily  profes- 
sional life,  than  that  love  of  truth,  that  intolerant  scorn  of  meanness, 
and  that  generous  disdain  of  unfliir  advantages  and  opportunities  which 
were  leading  traits  in  his  character,  sometimes  expressed  more  fervidly 
and  uncompromisingly  than  a  cold  self  interest  would  prompt.  We 
delight  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  lawyer  who,  armed  with  all  the 
weapons  and  resources  of  the  law,  used  and  valued  them  only  as  instru- 
ments to  insure  justice  and  protect  the  right,  who  contended  for  truth  and 
not  for  victory,  and  who  would  have  disdained  a  triumph  bought  at  the 
price  of  self-respect.  If'the  movements  of  Mr.  Rand's  mind  sometimes 
showed  the  effects  of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  legal  studies,  his  mo- 
ral sense  passed  unharmed  through  all  the  temptations  which  our  pro 
fession  presents.  His  studies  never  hardened  his  heart,  and  his  prac- 
tice never  warped  his  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong.     His  daily  life 
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shone  with  the  light  of  truth,  honor,  courage  and  disinterestedness.  We 
feel  a  melancholy  satisfuction  in  thus  expressing  and  recording  our  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Rand's  personal  and  professional  character,  and 
we  gratefully  and  atfectionately  cherish  his  memory. 

^' Eesolued, — That  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court,  now  in  session,  with  a  request  that  they  be  entered  upon 
the  records. 

"  Resolved, — That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  as  an  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  bar  in  the 
great  loss  which  they  have  sustained." 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  requested  to  present  the  above 
resolutions  to  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  its  coming  in  on  the  next 
day. 

LTpon  the  coming  in  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Wednesday  morning, 
April  28th,  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow  presiding,  H.  11.  Fuller,  Esq.,  ad- 
dressed the  court  as  follows  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Honor  : — It  has  become  my  melancholy  duty.  In 
obedience  to  the  request  of  my  brethren  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  to  announce 
to  this  court  the  decease  of  our  brother,  Benjamin  Rand,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  counselors  of  this  court.  A  great  man  has  fallen  in  our  midst — a 
mighty  spirit  has  taken  its  flight  from  this  earthly  sphere  and  winged 
its  way  to  heavenly  mansions,  to  join  that  company  of  kindred  intellects 
whose  works  and  thoughts  were  his  study  and  delight  while  he  remain- 
ed with  us. 

"  Mr.  Rand  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  friends,  early  on  Monday  morning  last,  of  a  disease  which  had  con- 
fined him  to  his  home  for  some  weeks.  He  was  a  native  of  Weston,  in 
our  neighboring  county  of  Middlesex,  where  he  was  born  on  the  18th 
of  April,  in  the  year  1785.  After  the  usual  academical  preparation  at 
Andover,  he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  was  graduated  at  that 
institution  in  the  year  1818.  At  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course, 
having  striven  generously  and  manfully  with  the  master  spirits  of  his 
class,  for  literary  pre-eminence,  he  was  found  standing  foremost  in  the 
front  rank. 

"  After  leaving  the  university,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  and  under  the  charge  of  Isaac  Fisher,  Esq.,  a  distinguished 
counselor  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  he  completed  his  profes- 
sional studies  in  this  city,  in  the  office  of  our  late  judge,  the  Honorable 
Artemas  Ward,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  this 
county.  He  immediately  opened  his  office  here,  and  continued  m  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

"  During  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life — the  first  eight  or  ten 
years  of  it — Mr.  Rand  had  very  little  encouragement  in  his  profession. 
The  earnings  of  his  labors,  in  that  period,  were  not  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  comfortable  support.  Being  a  man  of  modest  and  somewhat 
diffident  manners,  and  a  stranger  in  our  city,  he  labored  under  many 
disadvantages  in  the  acquisition  of  clients  and  business,  which  were 
only  overcome  after  years  of  toil  and  struggle. 

"  But  this  period  of  inactivity  in  his  profession  was  not  lost  or  wasted 
by  Mr.  Rand.     Indeed,  upon  looking  back  to  that  state  of  things,  which 
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was  painful  and  disheartening  in  the  highest  degree,  and  most  grievous 
to  be  borne  at  the  time,  we  can  now  see  plainly  that  in  it  and  by  it  he 
was  led  to  that  course  of  occupation  and  study  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  distinction  and  professional  eminence.  During  those 
weary  years  of  melancholy  waiting,  he  not  only  devoted  himself  to  the 
most  thorough  study  of  his  profession,  properly  so  called,  the  com- 
mon, civil,  maritime  and  ecclesiastical  law,  reading  all  writers,  common 
or  rare,  upon  those  subjects,  tracing  the  streams  to  their  fountains,  in  the 
remotest  antiquity  of  the  science  ;  but  he  plunged  into  other  branches  of 
learning  with  an  enthusiasm  and  avidity  which  seemed  to  outside 
lookers-on  as  truly  amazing.  He  made  himself  thorough  master  of  most 
of  the  living  languages  of  Europe,  except  those  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan, 
so  that  he  could  readily  read  the  best  authors  and  profit  by  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  great  minds  who  had  used  those  languages.  He  seemed 
to  have  brought  home  to  his  soul,  with  practical  effect,  the  charming 
maxim  of  his  great  Boman  exemplar,  "  Omnes  artes,  quas  ad  humanita- 
tem  pertinent,  habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  quo  inter  se  conti- 
nentur ;"  and  he  took  it  in  its  most  literal  and  liberal  interpretation. 
During  this  period  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  acquiring  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  in  that  science  ;  he  dipped  into  those  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  Egyptian  antiquities,  then  just  beginning  to  attract  public 
notice  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Young,  of  England,  and  of  the  two 
Champollions,  Le  Jeune  and  Figeac,  of  France,  and  studied  geology,  min- 
eralogy, (sciences  then  new  amongst  us,)  and  engaged  in  many  other 
branches  of  learning.  Most  of  these  studies  proved  of  wonderful  use  to 
him  in  after  life,  at  a  time  when  his  professional  labors  allowed  him  no 
time  to  acquire  them  for  the  occasion, 

"  But  the  period  of  these  luxurious  revellings  in  the  fields  of  learning, 
unlimited  and  unrestrained  by  professional  necessities,  drew  towards  a 
close.  It  was  the  fortune  at  that  time  of  Mr.  Rand  to  be  retained  in  a 
suit  involving  all  the  intricacies  and  niceties  of  special  pleading  in  rela- 
tion to  the  breach  of  covenants  under  seal.  It  related  to  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  certain  private  palaces  for  some  of  our  merchant  princes 
in  this  city.  The  action  lasted  several  years,  involving  many  questions 
of  fact  and  more  of  law,  and  coming  before  the  whole  court  several 
times  upon  those  questions.  For  this  warfare  Mr.  Rand  was  already 
armed  and  equipped,  and  possessed  the  consciousness  that  he  was  clad 
in  fresh  armor,  and  that  he  had  at  his  command  all  that  the  books  could 
furnish.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  before  this  controversy  was  fully 
ended,  and  all  questions  therein  were  settled,  Mr.  Rand  found  himself 
amongst  the  foremost  in  the  highest  ranks  of  his  profession,  not  only  in 
the  estimation  of  his  legal  brethren  but  of  the  public  generally; 

"  From  that  time  he  was  rendered  happy  and  placed  at  ease,  both  in 
pecuniary  and  in  all  other  senses.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
professional  engagements  and  labors  were  incessant,  and  the  rewards 
of  them  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 

"  From  that  time,  also,  his  true  character  as  a  man  was  freely  devel- 
oped without  fear  or  restraint.  Early  imbued  with  an  ardent  love  of 
learning,  he  now  could  gratify  his  taste  in  this  respect  by  the  purchase 
of  the  best  works  and  by  drinking  at  the  purest  fountains. 

"But  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  world  of  learning,  the  natural  and  ac- 
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quired  taste  of  Mr.  Kand  led  him  to  the  law,  not  merely  as  a  business 
or  employment,  but  as  an  intellectual  exercise  and  discipline ;  he  loved 
its  philosophical  precision  and  exactness,  and  its  logical  results,  partak- 
ing so  much  of  mathematical  demonstration  and  certainty.  He  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  loved  the  law,  and  he  wooed  and  won  with  the 
genuine  fire  of  that  passion.  Indeed,  looking  at  his  professional  career, 
he  seems,  after  an  observation  of  the  whole  of  it,  to  have  practised  our 
noble  profession  as  a  mere  amateur  and  for  the  pleasures  it  yielded  in 
its  pursuit.  The  natural  rewards  or  recompense,  in  a  pecuniary  view, 
he  did  not  and  could  not  refuse  to  receive ;  but  he  never  manifested 
the  least  thought  or  care  for  them  until  all  was  over  and  the  client 
naturally  desired  to  know  his  pleasure  in  that  regard.  Indeed,  money 
or  riches  never  seemed  to  be  in  his  thoughts ;  he  could  truly  say,  if  ever 
a  man  could,  "Nunquam  divitias  Deos  rogavi,  contentus  modicis!" 
And  yet  a  proper  gratification  of  his  tastes,  even  in  his  profession,  re 
quired  large  resources.  When  it  is  considered  that  he  possessed  him 
self  of  the  most  valuable  and  well-selected  private  law  library  which  is 
known  to  exist  in  these  United  States,  the  necessity  of  large  profes- 
sional earnings  is  obvious. 

"  Our  deceased  brother  was  a  man  of  many  and  varied  excellences  of 
character.  Possessed  of  stupendous  learning  in  his  appropriate  pro- 
fession, so  much  so  as  to  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  judges  and 
jurists  to  have  at  least  as  much  legal  learning  as  any  other  living  man, 
and  that  more  accessible  for  ready  use,  besides  his  acquirements  in 
other  branches  of  learning;  yet  he  bore  himself  at  all  times  with  the 
unaflfected  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  early  youth.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  with  such  manners  that  he  should  ever  have  been  the 
close  and  laborious  applicant  to  study,  so  necessary  for  such  vast  accu- 
mulations of  knowledge.  He  was  remarkable  for  a  noble  generosity 
and  ready  sympathy,  which  opened  his  heart  freely  and  promptly  to 
every  fellow-creature.  His  learning  seemed  so  natural,  and  sat  so 
easily  upon  him,  that  he  never  appeared  to  consider  that  any  part  of  it 
was  to  be  used  for  lucre  or  gain.  Whenever  a  professional  brother 
needed  aid  in  threading  the  mazes  of  any  legal  question,  if  he  ap- 
proached Mr.  Rand,  instantly,  without  a  selfish  thought  or  impulse,  the 
fountains  of  the  law  were  opened  freely  and  cheerfully  ;  and  so  much 
pleasure  did  he  take  in  imparting  portions  of  his  vast  knowledge,  that 
when  a  proper  opportunity  was  oflfered  he  would  not  permit  his  brother 
to  depart  till  he  had  pointed  him  to  the  leading  works,  and  even  cited 
the  most  pointed  cases  applicable  to  the  question  in  hand.  There  was 
no  affectation  or  display  in  his  manner  of  doing  this ;  the  whole  resulted 
from  his  irresistible  impulse  to  do  good  and  to  give  pleasure  to  his 
friends  and*  fellow  practitioners,  and  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
he  could  do  it,  and  give  a  clue  to  all  branches  of  the  law  in  its  most 
recondite  departments,  never  ceased  to  surprise  and  astonish  all  who 
knew  him. 

"  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Rand,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  to 
visit  England, — the  home  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  and  the  native 
land  of  the  common  law.  His  professional  reputation  had  preceded 
him.  He  was  received  with  great  cordiality  and  marked  distinction 
by  the  bar  and  the  bench.       The  acquaintance  formed  by  him  on  that 
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occasion  with  the  leading  minds  of  our  profession  in  that  country,  "was 
followed  by  a  correspondence  between  himself  and  some  of  those  per- 
sons which  discloses  the  high  appreciation  which  they  had  formed  of 
his  talents  and  learning.  This  visit  was  the  source  of  great  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  to  him.  The  enthusiastic  delight  with  which  he  de- 
scribed his  first  visit  to  that  cradle  of  the  common  law,  Westminster 
Hall,  where  that  wonderful  monument  of  human  learning  and  acumen 
has  been  built  up  by  the  judicial  decisions  and  labors  of  seven  centuries, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  his  narrative. 

"  But,  sir,  our  friend  has  departed.  He  has  left  us  behind  ;  we  are 
to  follow. 

"  Omnes  eodem  cogimur  ;  omnium 
V  ersatur  urna,  serius  ocius 
Sors  exitura." 

"  But  let  us  not  say  this  in  tears,  or  in  sadness.  Death  is  the  gate  of 
Heaven, — it  is  a  station-house  on  the  road  of  an  unavoidable  and  pre- 
destined progress  through  the  ages.  It  is  our  best  friend  and  deliverer 
from  a  finite  and  limited  existence ;  from  a  narrow  world,  which  the 
genius  of  our  race  has  already  learned  to  span  as  with  a  girdle,  and 
speak  around  it,  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  the  only  entrance  to  those 
boundless  mansions  above  the  visible  canopy  which  overshadows  us, 
through  which  we  may  enter,  and  unite  ourselves  with  those  mighty 
intellects,  those  resplendent  spirits,  whose  efforts  and  thoughts  have 
elaborated  and  transmitted  to  us  that  wonderful  fabric  of  Christian 
civilization  and  culture  which  has  transformed  this  terrestrial  abode, 
from  a  place  of  mere  animal  development  and  enjoyment,  into  a  school 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  discipline  and  progress,  and  thus  made  it 
worthy  of  immortals, 

"  May  it  please  your  Honor  : — The  members  of  the  Suffolk  bar  have 
unanimously  adopted  certain  resolutions,  expressive  of  their  sense  of 
the  great  worth  and  distinguished  excellence  of  our  deceased  friend. 
They  have  directed  me  to  request  this  honorable  court  to  cause  them 
to  be  entered  at  large  upon  its  records, — that  they  may  remain,  so  long 
as  the  principles  of  that  noble  science,  the  common  law,  so  dear  to  the 
deceased,  shall  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  decision,  and  the  protection 
and  bulwark  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  as  a  memorial  of  their  feelings 
and  sentiments,  and  a  monument,  such  as  winged  words  may  constitute, 
to  commemorate  the  acquirements,  the  genius,  and  the  virtues  of  a  de- 
parted brother." 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow  said  in  substance  : 

"  I  regret  that  some  one  of  my  associates  is  not  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, who,  having  been  more  nearly  a  cotemporary  with  Mr.  Rand,  and 
more  familiar  with  his  professional  life  and  character  than  myself, 
would  be  better  able  to  make  a  fitting  response  to  these  resolutions.  I 
have,  however,  known  our  deceased  brother  long  and  well  enough  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  exalted  worth,  and  to  the  great  loss  which  the 
profession  and  the  public  have  sustained  in  his  death. 

"  His  varied  and  profound  learning,  his  uncorruptible  integrity,  his 
honorable  ambition,  the  highest  aim  of  which  was  to  illustrate  our 
jurisprudence,  and  advance  and  elevate  the  profession  to  which  his  life 
was  devoted,  were  the  great  and  shining  qualities,  which  won  for  him 
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universal  respect  and  admiration,  and  which  render  the  example  of  his 
life  so  worthy  of  imitation.  To  these  may  be  added  that  beautiful  trait 
of  his  character,  already  alluded  to  by  our  learned  brother,  which  led 
him  to  regard  the  treasures  of  learning  with  which  he  had  stored  his 
mind,  not  as  means  to  be  used  to  promote  selfish  ends,  but  as  a  com- 
mon stock  in  which  all  were  welcome  to  share.  This  was  shown  not 
only  by  his  readiness  to  impart  his  Itnowledge  in  personal  intercourse 
with  his  brethren,  but  by  the  full  and  learned  annotations  with  which 
he  enriched  several  elementary  treatises,  and  the  early  volumes  of  our 
own  reports. 

"  I  can  only  add,  that  I  most  cordially  concur  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  bar,  and  in  compliance  with  the  request  therein  contained,  shall 
order  them  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  court ;  and  as  an  addi- 
tional mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  of  the  court,  but  shall  adjourn  it  to  another  day." 
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HON.    CALVIN    GRAVES, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

When  eminent  abilities,  valuable  public  services,  an  unblenched 
political  integrity  and  a  stern  private  virtue,  derivable  only  from  the 
daily  practice  of  religion  and  piety,  contribute  to  adorn  the  character  of 
an  individual,  then  is  it  most  proper  to  be  set  prominently  forth  as  an 
example  to  those  who  would  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow- 
men.  And  the  writer  cherishes  the  belief  that  he  will  perform  this  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  public,  in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public 
services  and  private  character  of  the  Hon.  Calvin  Graves,  of  North 
Carolina. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Caswell,  North  Carolina,  in  January, 
1804.  His  father,  Azariah  Graves,  was  a  member  of  a  large  and  respect- 
able family  of  the  same  name,  and  ranked  high  as  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  farmer  in  a  community  long  regarded  as  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  prosperous  agriculturists  of  the  South.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  Williams,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
general  Congress  of  the  province  in  1775  lieutenant-colonel  of  abattalion 
raised  in  the  Hillsboro'  district ;  and  who  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  part  he  bore  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  After 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Caswell,  being  the  first  lawyer  who  located  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Graves  received  his  primary  education  at  the  academy  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  William  Bingham,  in  Orange  county,  which  was 
established  on  a  footing  but  little  inferior  to  the  colleges  of  that  day, 
and  from  the  high  character  of  the  learned  divine  who  controlled 
its  operations,  gained  an  extended  and  deserved  reputation.  From  this 
school,  in  the  year  1823,  he  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  one  year,  when,  at  the  request  of  his  father, 
he  withdrew  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law. 

During  the  whole  of  his  academical  and  collegiate  course,  Mr.  Graves, 
by  the  uniform  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
retained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-pupils  ;  and  is  not  known 
to  have  incurred  at  any  time  the  displeasure — certainly  never  the  cen- 
sure of  his  teachers,  but  by  a  punctual  discharge  of  his  duties,  uniform- 
ly won  their  applause. 

His  first  year  of  professional  study  was  prosecuted  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  brother-in-law.  Judge  Settle,  of  Rockingham  county ;  after 
which,  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Chief  Justice  Henderson,  of  Gran- 
ville county,  where  were  educated  some  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists 
that  now  adorn  the  bench  and  bar  of  more  than  one  of  the  southern  and 
western  states. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
menced the  practice  in  his  native  county. 

Then,  as  now,  the  patience  of  young  practitioners  was  often  sorely 
tried  by  the  long  tenor  of  probation  required  of  them  before  they  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  profession.      This  is  especially  in- 
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convenient  to  such  persons,  because  of  the  constant  expenditure  of 
money  required  of  them  ;  and  vexations  of  this  character  have  doubt- 
less made  many  a  one  feel  the  force  of  the  legal  witticism  that  character- 
ized "  the  prospects  of  a  young  lawyer  as  a  contingent  remainder  that 
requires  a  particular  vested  estate  to  support  it." 

Mr.  Graves  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  exempted  from  this  usual  de- 
lay, for  in  a  short  time  he  gained  for  himself  a  lucrative  practice  in  the 
county  of  his  residence — which  was  doubtless  greatly  owing  to  the  con- 
fidence the  public  had  in  his  character  from  their  long  acquaintance  with 
himself  and  his  family. 

As  an  advocate,  he  ever  maintained  a  character  for  candor  and  an 
undeviating  adherence  to  truth,  which,  together  with  his  well-known  dis- 
like of  what  are  usually  termed  the  tricks  of  the  profession,  gave  him 
influence  with  courts  and  juries.  He  drew  no  distinction  between  the 
suppression  of  the  truth  and  the  statement  of  a  falsehood,  and  his  argu- 
ments, whether  to  the  jury  or  the  court,  were  always  based  upon  a  full 
and  fair  statement  of  the  evidence  and  the  authorities.  In  eliciting  tes- 
timony, his  manner  was  uniformly  respectful  to  the  witnesses  of  his 
opponent,  and  he  never  failed  to  protect  his  own  when  unjustly 
assailed. 

In  his  arguments  at  the  bar,  whether  upon  questions  of  law  or  of  fact, 
he  was  clear  and  convincing,  to  which  quality,  he  owed  many  triumphs 
in  his  profession.  Not  to  this  alone,  however,  is  his  success  to  be  attri- 
buted, for  his  mind  was  well  stored  with  the  learning  of  his  profession ; 
and  habits  of  close  application  enabled  him  to  preserve  that  strict 
mental  discipline  which  is  indispensable  to  eminence  in  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

At  an  early  period,  the  pursuits  of  his  profession  were  interrupted  by 
other  requisitions  made  of  him  by  the  people  of  Caswell,  and  increasing 
public  employments  claimed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  that 
for  several  years  past  he  has  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  bar. 

It  is  as  a  legislator  that  Mr.  Graves  is  more  extensively  known.  He 
first  entered  lie  publife  as  a  member  of  the  state  convention  in  1835, 
called  to  reform  the  constitution  of  his  native  state.  Being  amongst 
the  youngest  members  of  that  august  body,  he  preferred  the  position  of 
a  laborer,  and  a  listener  to  the  renowned  statesmen  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  to  that  of  aspiring  to  honors  in  debate.  His  characteristic 
modesty  and  good  taste  dictated  this  course,  for  he  was  sensible  of  the 
fact,  that  such  men  as  Macon,  Gaston,  Fisher,  Meares,  and  others  of  the 
wisest  and  most  intellectual  gentlemen  of  the  state,  who  were  members 
of  the  convention,  would  be  listened  to  with  more  interest  than  a  young 
man  without  experience  in  parliamentary  affairs.  He  was  subsequently 
active  in  urging  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  convention,  the  general  tendency  of  which  was,  to 
liberalize  the  basis  of  representation,  enlarge  the  right  of  suffi-age,  and 
to  extirpate  in  part  the  religious  intolerance  that  marred  some  of  the 
features  of  the  old  constitution.  He  made  several  addresses  to  the 
people  of  Caswell  on  this  subject,  which  were  much  commended  by  all 
parties,  and  fully  evinced  the  distinguished  part  he  was  destined  to  bear 
in  public  affairs. 

He  was  returned  as  a  member  from  Caswell  to  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  in  1840,  and  from  his  position  was  required  to  engage  actively  in 
the  canvass  of  that  jear,  which  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
characterized  by  fierce  party  conflicts  from  one  extent  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Mr.  Graves  passed  through  this  trying  ordeal  with  credit 
to  himself,  as  an  able  political  debater,  and  without  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  a  single  political  adversary. 

Having  been  trained  by  his  father,  from  early  boyhood,  to  regard  the 
political  principles  taught  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  as  indispensable 
to  the  successful  operation  of  our  republican  system  of  government,  he 
has  upon  all  occasions  advocated  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party. 
During  the  session  of  1840,  he  was  assigned  a  prominent  position  as  a 
debater,  and  was  useful  to  his  party,  as  a  discreet  and  judicious  leader. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1842,  when,  the  democratic  party  having  a 
majority,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  At  any  time  this  would 
have  been  considered  no  common  honor,  but  to  one  of  Mr.  Graves' 
short  parliamentary  experience,  it  was  peculiarly  complimentary.  In 
this  situation,  he  fully  sustained  his  reputation  and  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  all  parties,  by  the  impartiality  and  justness  of  his  decisions, 
which  was  evidenced  l3y  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

In  1844  Mr.  G.  was  again  a  mem-ber  of  the  house,  when,  the  whig 
party  being  in  the  ascendency,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  speaker's  chair 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanley.  At  this  session  he  was  elected,  by  joint 
vote  of  the  two  houses,  to  the  station  of  trustee  of  the  university,  by 
the  highest  vote  of  either  of  the  four  who  were  chosen  at  the  same  time, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  whig  party  being  in  nomination. 
This  vote  well  attests  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  generally,  without  distinction  of  party. 

He  was  returned  to  the  State  Senate,  from  Caswell,  in  the  session  of 
1846,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  every  political  discus- 
sion. During  this  session  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  whig  party  to 
re-organize  the  congressional  districts  in  the  state,  so  as  to  give  them- 
selves additional  strength  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  districts 
had  been  laid  off  by  the  legislature  four  years  previously,  according  to 
law,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  scale  of  representation  fixed  under  the  cen- 
sus of  1840.  The  uniform  custom  had  been  to  arrange  the  districts  the 
first  session  after  each  census,  and  to  permit  them  to  remain  unaltered 
during  that  decade.  The  proposition  to  re-district  the  state  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  by  some  as  being  such 
a  radical  change  of  the  policy  of  the  state  government  as  to  amount  to 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  its  constitution.  The  bill  to  cflectuate  this 
object  passed  the  lower  house,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  the 
whig  party  advocated,  and  the  democrats  opposed  its  passage.  Among 
the  former  were  many  gentlemen  of  brilliant  intellect  and  high  ora- 
torical accomplishments.  Messrs.  Hugh  Waddell,  Gilmer,  Lillington, 
and  Woodfin,  distinguished  names  in  the  whig  party  and  in  the  state, 
were  all  members  of  the  Senate  during  this  session.  The  debate  on  the 
democratic  side  devolved  mainly  on  Mr.  Graves,  and  well  did  he  sus- 
tain himself  in  this  responsible  situation.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  hear  his  speech  upon  that  occasion,  and,  as  a 
specimen  of  clear,  convincing  argument,  bold  yet  persuasive  eloquence, 
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he  has  rarely  heard  it  equaled.  He  took  a  statesman-like  view  of  the 
question,  entering  minutely  into  the  character  and  structure  of  our  go- 
vernment, its  history,  and  its  practical  operation,  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  that  would  result  from  a  change  of  policy  such  as  proposed 
by  the  bill.  At  its  termination,  as  one  of  his  hearers,  I  felt  deeply  the 
convincing  influences  of  his  speech ;  and  the  general  commendations  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  those  near  me,  without  distinction  of  party,  satisfied 
me  that  1  was  not  singular  in  my  appreciation  of  this  great  effort.  1  be- 
lieve it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  not  admitting  of  a  successful  reply — 
at  all  events  none  was  attempted,  but  the  debate  on  the  other  side 
turned  mainly  on  considerations  of  mere  temporary  party  expediency. 

During  this  session  the  speaker  fell  sick,  when  Mr.  Graves  was  una- 
nimously elected  speaker  pro  tern. — a  rare  instance  in  this  country  of 
a  gentleman  being  selected  to  preside  over  a  legislative  body  contain- 
ing a  party  majority  against  him. 

In  the  session  of  1848  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Senate,  when 
parties  were  precisely  balanced  in  that  body.  He  was  elected  speaker, 
and  by  his  dignified  and  gentlemanly  bearing  in  this  high  office  gave 
universal  satisfaction. 

This  session  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  benevolent  and  liberal  enterprises  of  state  improvement 
it  put  on  foot.  An  act  was  passed  for  the  construction  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, which  is  now  in  rapid  course  of  construction.  It  embraces  all  the 
modern  improvements,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  building  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  There  was  much  opposition  to  this  charitable 
measure  on  account  of  the  heavy  appropriation  of  money  it  would  re- 
quire, involving  an  increase  of  taxes.  From  the  character  of  Mr.  G.  it 
may  be  readily  concluded  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  ne- 
glect a  duty  of  the  Christian  legislator  for  any  mere  selfish  purpose.  He 
gave  the  measure  an  efficient  support,  and  was  named  in  a  supplemen- 
tal act  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  building. 

During  the  same  session,  a  proposition  was  introduced  to  construct  a 
rail-road  connecting  the  seaports  with  the  far  interior  of  the  state,  in- 
volving an  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars  on  the  part  of  the 
state. 

In  those  localities  where  the  natural  resources  have  been  so  fully  de- 
veloped, by  a  construction  of  works  of  this  kind,  and  where  their  utility 
is  daily  manifest  to  every  observer,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  mea- 
sure of  this  great  public  importance  could  meet  with  opposition.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  expe- 
rienced to  a  limited  extent  only  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  works, 
that  they  are  really  uninformed  as  to  their  advantages,  but  are  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  misrepresentations  of  demagogues  and  time- 
serving politicians,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  opposition  to  all  measures 
involving  heavy  outlays  of  public  money. 

This  measure  passed  the  house  by  a  close  vote ;  and  after  a  warm  and 
acrimonious  debate  in  the  Senate,  it  was  found,  upon  a  count,  that  there 
was  a  tie  among  the  voters.  It  devolved  upon  Mr.  G.,  as  speaker,  to 
cast  his  vote  in  the  one  scale  or  in  the  other — against  the  bill,  upon 
which  hung  the  best  hopes  of  the  state,  or  for  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  those 
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who  had  the  public  good  a-t  heart.  His  situation  was  rendered  more 
than  ordinarily  embarrassing  in  consequence  of  the  views  of  his  imme- 
diate constituents  of  Caswell,  who,  though  an  intelligent  people,  were 
opposed  to  the  state's  taking  part  in  works  of  this  kind,  more  from  a  be- 
lief that  the  legislature  did  not  possess  the  power  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  such  purposes  than  from  a  reluctance  to  contribute  their  part 
of  the  public  burthens  which  would  be  thereby  imposed.  Mr.  G.  con- 
sidered that  the  legislature  possessed  the  power  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion, and  with  him  the  question  resolved  itself  solely  into  one  of  expe- 
diency, which  left  his  liberal  mind  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  his  course. 
The  path  of  duty  being  laid  open  before  him,  he  had  the  moral  courage 
to  pursue  it,  regardless  of  consequences.  He  voted  for  the  measure  at 
the  hazard  of  popularity,  resigning  all  selfish  views  to  accomplish  the 
best  interests  of  the  state. 

As  was  anticipated,  this  vote  was  not  approved  of  by  many  of  Mr. 
G.'s  constituents ;  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  when  this  great 
work  shall  have  been  completed,  and  its  beneficial  influences  shall  have 
been  felt  by  the  many  communities  through  which  it  is  constructed — 
when  it  shall  make  the  "  waste  places"  glad,  and  cause  the  "  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose" — dispensing  wealth,  intelligence,  and  happiness, 
where  now  can  only  be  seen  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice — a  returning 
sense  of  justice  in  that  "  sober,  second  thought  of  the  people,  which  is 
never  wrong,"  will  accord  to  him  unreserved  praise  for  the  stern,  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  in  which  this  vote  was  given. 

He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  raising  the  amount  of  stock 
required  of  individuals  to  this  work ;  and  some  delay  having  occurred 
in  the  subscriptions,  he,  with  ex-Governor  Moorehea'd,  Gen.  Saunders, 
and  Mr.  Gilmer,  was  requested  by  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  the 
improvement  to  canvass  the  state  along  the  line  of  the  contemplated 
road  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  which  they  did,  and,  after  much 
labor,  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  since  which  time  the 
work  has  been  regularly  and  actively  prosecuted. 

The  board  of  internal  improvements  in  North  Carolina  consists  of 
the  governor  of  the  state  and  two  commissioners.  Governor  Manly 
appointed  Mr.  Graves  as  one  of  these  commissioners  when  he  came  into 
office  in  1849,  and  his  successor.  Governor  Reid,  again  renewed  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  approbation  of  his  Council  of  State.  He  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  important  duties  of  this  situation. 

Fondness  for  domestic  life,  the  absence  of  ambition  for  popular  favor, 
and  a  deep  anxiety  to  be  successful  in  forming  the  habits  and  character 
of  his  children,  have  confined  Mr.  G.  to  a  sphere  more  limited  than  his 
friends  deemed  it  proper  he  should  occupy.  Several  times  he  refused 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  for  nomination  to  a  seat  in  Congress, 
when  a  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election.  Preferring  to  be 
useful  to  being  prominent,  he  has  ever  been  unambitious  of  mere  per- 
sonal distiiiction.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  counsels  of  others,  but  to 
form  opinions  of  his  own,  and  to  act  upon  them,  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  character  through  life. 

Asa  legislator,  he  participated  in  all  the  important  debates,  but  sel- 
dom in  discussions  upon  mere  local  matters,  and  was  always  listened  to 
with  attention.  , 
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His  personal  influence  as  a  member,  which  was  not  inconsiderable 
even  with  opposition  members,  was  uniformly  exerted  for  useful  pur- 
poses of  legislation,  never  for  selfish  ends.  Few  members  performed 
more  labor  than  he  did.  Being  a  ready  and  accurate  draftsman,  he  per- 
formed much  labor  in  drawing  bills,  reports,  and  resolutions  for  other 
members. 

His  speeches,  being  designed  to  affect  the  opinions  and  actions  of  those 
who  heard  them,  were  seldom  written  out  for  the  press,  and  not  at  any 
time  except  through  the  solicitations  of  others.  There  being  no  report- 
ers of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  his  printed  speeches  will  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  many  important  ones  delivered  by  him. 

Such  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Graves  as  a  public  man.  His  private 
walk  is  surrounded  by  all  those  virtues  that  adorn  the  character  of  the 
Christian  gentleman.  Affable  and  polite  in  his  demeanor  towards  others, 
mild  in  disposition,  sincere  in  all  his  declarations,  he  never  fails  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  associates. 

In  1830  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  C.  Lea,  of 
Caswell  county,  of  which  happy  union  he  is  comforted  with  a  family  of 
interesting  children,  to  whose  intellectual  and  moral  culture  he  bestows 
a  watchful  attention. 

Having  been  reared  upon  a  farm,  and  trained,  in  a  measure,  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  in  early  life,  he  contracted  a  fondness  for  them  which 
has  induced  him  to  give  all  the  attention  that  could  be  spared  from  other 
employments  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  In  this  occupation  he  has  been 
successful,  and  has  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  an  intelligent  and 
scientific  farmer. 

Ill  1837  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  since 
exerted  an  active  influence  in  behalf  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  and 
institutions  of  that  denomination  of  Christians.  He  has  also  made  him- 
self useful  in  the  administration  of  their  church  government. 

A  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  whether  in  public  or  private  sta- 
tions, has  gained  for  Mr.  Graves  a  confidence  in  the  public  mind  that 
gives  him  great  power  for  good ;  and  being  now  but  in  the  prime  of 
life,  a  fair  promise  is  held  out  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  of  the  age. 
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ROBERT  H.  GOODWYN, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BANK  OP  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  tumbling  torrent  rushing  down  a  mountain's  side,  rumbling  and 
roaring  as  its  waters  dash  from  obstacle  to  obstacle  along  its  rocky  bed, 
sending  the  glittering  spray-drops  in  showers  over  the  looker-on,  is  a 
more  attractive  object  to  the  tourist,  retains  a  place  in  his  memory 
longer,  usurps  a  page  in  his  note-book  broader,  than  does  the  noble, 
deep  and  gently  gliding  river  that  bears  upon  its  broad,  bright  bosom, 
the  wealth  of  a  nation.  The  traveler  journeys  toilsome  miles  to  scale 
with  weary  feet  the  jagged  heights  of  rugged  volcanoes,  whose  gloomy, 
cavernous  mouths  open  but  to  belch  forth  death  and  destruction.  The 
fearful  summit  reached,  awe-stricken  he  s-tands ;  and  feeling  himself  re- 
paid by  gazing  upon  the  dreariness  around,  overpowered  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  he  utterly  forgets  the  many  lovely,  luxuriant  valleys,  ra- 
diant with  tropic  fruits  and  flowers,  the  dwelling-places  of  breathing 
plenty,  he  passed  to  reach  that  grand  but  gloomy  and  desolate  goal. 

As  in  nature  we  find  it  is  not  the  most  truly  useful  nor  the  most  in- 
trinsically charming  and  beautiful  objects  that  attract  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention,  but  nearly  always  those  whose  picturesque  attri- 
butes, or  romantic  or  wonderful  associations  best  please  the  eye  or 
fui-nish  most  food  for  the  imagination — irrespective  of  any  more  solid 
claims — so  do  we  also  find  the  same  false  standard  governing  men's 
estimate  of  each  other,  and  graduating — how  wrongfully  and  unfairly 
we  daily  see — the  place  that  each  shall  occupy  in  the  temple  of  renown. 

The  Almighty  Creator,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  has  so  ordered  the 
disposition  of  affairs  in  this  world,  that,  perforce,  the  grand  and  leading 
features  of  his  noble  design  must  be  carried  out.  The  end  to  be  at- 
tained is  fixed  ;  but  the  means  by  which  that  end  shall  be  accomplished, 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  left  to  the  volition  of  the  actors. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  man  was  almost  an  animal,  when  society 
was  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  when  the  softly-beaming  light  of  cheering 
Christianity  was  as  yet  obscured,  and  the  moral  world  was  groping  in 
darkness — in  those  dark  days,  when  the  hand  of  power  was  really  the 
hand  that  was  strongest — in  those  heathen  times,  when  might  was  right, 
and  when  the  keen  arrow  and  the  bright  spear  were  necessary  to  retain 
what  the  sharp  sword  had  won  in  those  bloody  eras,  the  fame  of  the 
warrior  was  justly  entitled  to  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  was  the 
only  renown  coveted  by  the  ambitious,  was  the  only  greatness  that 
could  be  appreciated  by  the  people.  The  soldier  then  was  an  instru- 
ment in  Deity's  hand  working  unwittingly  for  a  purpose.  Mind  then 
was  not  sufficiently  developed,  had  not  been  cultivated  enough  to  re- 
ceive lasting  impressions,  save  through  the  medium  of  its  elder  brother, 
the  body.  Force  then  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  baser  belongings 
of  the  full-grown  passions,  that  the  moral  qualities  might  have  time  to 
strengthen.  Now,  however,  the  diviner  essence  is  stefidily  and  surely 
claiming  its  birthright,  assuming  the  mastery  ;  and  though  each  body  is 
not  altogether  controlled  by  the  promptings  of  its  own  mind,  yet  even 
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now  mind  does  rule  the  world  ;  and  the  voice  of  public  opinion  is 
found  to  be  more  powerful  than  a  vast  army  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war. 

As  one  general  directs  the  operations  of  a  campaign,  so  do  the  bright 
thoughts  of  a  single  mind  control  the  actions  of  hundreds  of  its  fellows; 
and,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  business  of  life  necessitates  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  prompt  and  vigorous  actors  than  it  requires  of  deep 
and  careful  thinkers.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  even  now,  in  our  age 
so  comparatively  enlightened,  we  see  deeds  of  merely  physical  daring 
— actions  almost  the  result  of  accident — men  distinguished  by  scarce 
aught  save  unblushing  effrontery — receive  an  amount  of  adulation,  ac 
quire  a  degree  of  reputation,  complimented  by  a  fulness  of  public  con- 
fidence, that  sober  reason  assures  us  they  are  by  no  means  justly  en- 
titled to. 

No  desire  have  we  to  detract  a  line's  breadth  from  the  fair  fame  or 
deserved  name  of  any  man  or  class  of  men,  for  we  know  that  reckless 
courage  is  possessed  by  many  who  are  blessed  by  moral  bravery  also 
in  an  eminent  degree.  We  are  sure  that  the  boldest  warrior  can  also 
be  a  gentle  Christian,  and  we  believe  that  a  politician  may  be  a  patriot ; 
but  just  in  proportion  as  these  nobler  traits  are  found  in  conjunction 
with  the  more  common  attributes,  in  the  same  ratio  are  their  possessors 
entitled  to  increased  honors.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  would  have  a  proper 
meed  awarded  to  all  the  meritorious,  we  only  hope  the  day  will  some 
time  come  when  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  none  but  the  truly  wor- 
thy will  be  held  up  as  beacons  for  the  guidance  of  their  own  and 
succeeding  generations. 

One  bright  and  glorious  feature  of  the  present  era,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  wherein  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  far  in  advance  of  any 
former  period,  and  which,  more  than  aught  else,  proves  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  mankind,  is  the  fact,  that  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  is  ready,  cheerful  and  cordial  approbation  accorded  to  those 
real  benefactors  of  their  race,  those  noble-minded,  true  men,  who,  seeking 
not  popular  favor,  striving  not  after  political  power,  craving  not  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  yet  disinterestedly  devote  the  labor  of  their  great 
minds,  and  the  force  of  their  pure  intellects,  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  their  brethren,  and  the  advancement  of  the  happiness,  social 
and  moral,  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  No  easy  task  is  theirs — no 
faint  heart  or  coward  will  is  competent  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  mis- 
sion ;  laboriously  they  toil,  strenuously  they  strive,  courageously  they 
battle,  undismayed  they  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  principles,  which  they 
know  must  result  in  benefactions  to  those  very  maligners  who  hesitate 
not  to  heap  contumely  upon  their  heads  and  slanders  upon  their  names. 
Dauntless,  however,  upheld  by  inward  strength,  still  onward  do  these 
gallant  ones  press,  until  at  last,  triumphing  by  their  virtue's  might,  the 
world  hails  them  conquerors,  society  strives  to  do  them  honor,  and 
their  country  ranks  them  as  its  chiefest  ornament. 

Deserving  of  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  this  glorious  band,  in- 
titled  to  a  prominent  position  amid  this  noble  brotherhood,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brie^sketch  ;  for  though  we  are  aware  that  his  merits,  great 
as  they  are,  are  exceeded  by  his  modesty,  yet  we  are  confident  that  his 
benevolence  will  induce  him  to  pardon  us  for  giving  voice  to  the  feel- 
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ings  of  his  friends  and  the  opinions  of  the  public  regarding  his  worth, 
rather  than  to  his  own  too  low  estimate  of  his  abilities. 

For  no  single  dazzling  achievement — for  no  one  act  of  brilliant  reck- 
lessness, flashing,  meteor-like,  red,  lurid,  and  startling,  across  the  path- 
way of  his  life's  sky,  making  an  impression  vivid  and  memorable  only 
in  proportion  to  the  sombre  sameness  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
evanescent  brightness,  is  Robert  H.  Goodwyn  distinguished.  These  are 
the  accidental  and  extrinsic  circumstances  that  have  given  a  place  on 
history's  page  to  too  many  men  of  but  ordinary  abilities,  of  but  doubt- 
ful moral  worth.  But  by  the  intrinsic  and  heaven-bestowed  qualities 
of  bright  intellectual  capacity,  of  strict  integrity,  of  pure  morality,  ot 
correct  judgment,  of  wide-reaching  benevolence,  of  disinterestedness, 
and  of  ample  courage  to  do  and  to  dare,  morally  or  physically,  what 
conscience  dictates — by  these,  the  attributes  that  govern  circumstances 
and  control  events — by  these,  the  only  characteristics  that  can  com 
mand  permanent  respect,  ensure  lasting  regard,  and  challenge  universal 
admiration,  is  Robert  H.  Goodwyn  distinguished  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. A  soldier,  a  physician,  a  statesman,  a  banker,  and  a  financier,  has 
he  been;  and  in  each  capacity  has  he  so  truly  played  his  part,  so  excelled 
in  every  situation,  that,  for  the  time  he  occupied  it,  each  seemed  his  only 
proper  sphere.  This  is  the  most  severe  as  well  as  the  most  correct  test 
of  human  ability ;  for  the  inward  power  to  be  thoroughly  great  in  one 
capacity  enables  its  possessor  to  be  distinguished  in  aught  to  which  his 
mind  is  directed — energy,  intellectuality  and  honesty  being  alike,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  real  basis  of  true  greatness.  But  few  there  are  to 
whom  this  test  can  be  satisfactorily  applied. 

The  many  noble  examples  to  the  contrary  furnished  by  the  lives  and 
actions  of  citizens  of  our  country,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  conclusively  shown  that  distinguished 
ancestry  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  creation  and  development 
of  eminent  and  patriotic  men.  Whilst,  however,  the  lack  of  attainmeuis 
by  his  progenitors  detracts  nothing  from  the  fame  of  him  who  has 
achieved  a  place  and  a  name  upon  the  record  of  his  age,  yet  we  cannot 
avoid  feeling  that  an  additional  charm  is  lent  to  the  character  of  one 
esteemed  for  his  own  worth,  when  w^e  know  that  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him  were  possessed  of  the  same  excellent  qualities 
for  which  their  son  and  grandson  is  now  admired  and  beloved.  This 
good  fortune  of  having  parent  and  grand-parent,  both  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal, whose  deeds  he  could  emulate,  and  whose  example  he  could 
imitate  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure,  has  been  inherited  by  Colonel 
Goodwyn ;  and  a  rich  and  a  glorious  heritage  will  his  children  enjoy  in 
receiving  as  an  heir-loom  the  character  of  such  a  father  as  theirs — a  dia- 
mond link  connecting  them  with  the  golden  chain  of  the  past. 

Captain  Robert  Goodwyn,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Robert  H., 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  emigrated  from  the  Old  Dominion  to 
South  Carolina,  when  very  young.  Here  he  settled  a  large  plantation, 
and,  during  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  won  troops  of  friends  by  his  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  and  crowds  of  admirers  by  his  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  his  country  and  adopted  state.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Sarah  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  Captain  James  Taylor,  and  a  niece  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Taylor — both  of  which  gentlemen  were  daring  and 
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efficient  officers  during  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle. 
Colonel  Thomas  Taylor,  particularly,  was  a  most  active  partisan,  and 
deserves  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  is  allotted  him  in  the  history 
of  those  trying  ti  mes.  He  served  with  Marion,  and  with  Sumpter — was 
always  foremost  in  the  actions  against  the  tories,  evincing  on  all  occa- 
ions  the  most  daring  bravery  and  the  coolest  judgment ;  and  also  com- 
manded a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Charleston.  In  this  regiment  ol 
Colonel  Taylor's,  Captain  Robert  Goodwyn  commanded  a  company, 
and,  after  having  done  himself  great  credit  by  his  conduct  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Moultrie,  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  British 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Charleston, 

John  Goodwyn,  Esq.,  the  father  of  Robert  H.,  was  a  native  and  pro- 
minent citizen  of  Richland  District ;  a  gentleman  of  finished  education, 
high  moral  worth  and  great  benevolence,  and  blessed,  too,  with  pecu- 
niary means  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  his  feelings  scope,  he  was 
ever  actively  engaged  in  promoting  measures  that  had  for  their  object 
the  advancement  of  his  state  and  district,  or  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Possessing  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  community,  he  was 
several  times  elected  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  state  legislature. 
Although  but  a  lad  when  the  scathing  fires  of  partisan  warfare  were 
desolating  our  laud,  yet  John  Goodwyn  proved  that  he  inherited,  in  a 
full  degree,  the  brave  and  patriotic  spirit  that  has  ever  distinguished  his 
family,  by  achieving  a  deed  of  daring,  &c.,  when  but  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years.  This  was  no  less  a  feat  than  shooting  dead  the  notorious  tory, 
Stallings — a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood — 
who  came  within  the  reach  of  the  youthful  patriot's  rifle,  when  John 
was  serving  with  a  volunteer  company  of  whigs,  whom  he  had  run 
away  from  school  to  join.  Mr.  John  Goodwyn  died  about  1809,  leav- 
ing ten  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest  son 
now  living. 

Robert  H.  Goodwyn  was  born  in  Richland  District,  July,  1795. 
After  a  thorough  preparatory  course,  he  entered  the  South  Carolina 
College — an  institution  that  has  given  to  the  Union  an  unusually  large 
number  of  distinguished  men — and  here,  such  was  his  industry  and  so 
great  were  his  acquirements,  that  he  graduated  with  honor  when  but 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1812,  when  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain  was  in  progress,  and  our  youthful  graduate, 
'liaving  a  strong  natural  predilection  for  a  military  life,  and  burning 
with  a  desire  to  lend  what  aid  he  might  to  the  cause  of  his  country, 
eagerly  sought  admission  into  the  United  States  army.  His  applica- 
tion was  rewarded  by  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  10th  regiment  of 
infantry.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  his  appointment  he  hastened 
to  join  his  corps,  which  was  then  serving  under  General  Izard,  on  the 
northern  frontier.  Here  his  talents,  as  an  officer,  were  so  apparent, 
that,  very  shortly  after  his  junction  with  his  regiment,  its  commander, 
the  gallant  Colonel  Clinch,  appointed  the  newly-made  ensign  to  the 
responsible  office  of  adjutant — a  high  and  flattering  compliment  for  so 
young  a  man  and  so  recently  commissioned  an  officer,  but  one  that  was 
fully  deserved  by  the  recipient — and  in  this  capacity  he  served  until 
peace  was  declared  in  1815. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  many  of  the  regiments  were  dis 
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banded  and  the  others  re-organized,  and  young  Goodwyn  was  attached 
to  the  seventh  regiment  of  foot.  At  this  time,  what  is  now  the  wealthy 
State  of  Georgia — dotted  with  handsome  cities  and  flourishintj  villages, 
intersected  by  rail-roads,  and  covered  with  valuable  plantations  groan- 
ing under  luxurious  crops — was  then  nothing  but  a  vast  wilderness 
sparsely  inhabited  ;  its  woods,  swamps  and  savannas,  infested  by  bands 
of  savage  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians,  whose  unruly  and  predatory 
habits  caused  the  white  citizens  no  small  amount  of  uneasiness  and 
anxiety.  To  keep  these  lawless  inhabitants  within  due  bounds  and 
to  repress  their  outrages,  the  seventh  regiment  was  stationed  in  their 
country.  Here,  for  eighteen  months,  did  young  Goodwyn  remain 
with  his  regiment;  and,  though  opportunities  for  winning  distinction 
there  were  none,  yet  trials,  privations  and  dangers,  were  plenty.  The 
greatest  peril,  however,  which  officers  in  such  situations — where  the  living 
is  hard,  the  duty  disagreeable  and  female  society  out  of  the  question — • 
are  threatened  with,  arises  from  the  natural  craving  for  excitement  that 
is  implanted  in  an  ardent  breast;  and  the  sparkling  wine-cup  and  allur- 
ing gaming-table,  are  too  often  resorted  to  by  the  mature  in  years  as 
well  as  by  the  youthful  soldier,  to  their  own  ultimate  undoing.  But, 
even  here,  where  the  temptation  was  so  great,  young  Goodwyn  main- 
tained intact  that  moral  integrity  which  has  ever  characterized  him  — 
and  succeeded  in  preserving  those  habits  of  strict  temperance  which 
enabled  him  in  after  years,  and  in  an  arduous  campaign,  to  bear  unhurt 
privations  that  wore  out  younger  men. 

The  friends  of  Goodwyn,  seeing  that  an  opportunity  of  his  gaining 
eminence,  as  a  military  man,  had  passed  with  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  appreciating  his  character  too  justly  to  rest  satisfied  that  he 
should  be  wasting  his  time  in  the  routine  of  camp-life,  so  earnestly  be- 
sought him  to  relinquish  the  army,  that,  although  his  own  strong  pas- 
sion for  the  service  would  have  induced  him  to  remain,  in  hopes  of 
better  days,  he  yielded  to  their  solicitations  and  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  1817  ;  being  then  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

Debarred  by  circumstances  from  following  his  first  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion, as  soon  as  he  returned  home  from  the  army,  young  Goodwyn  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  and  entered  the  office  of  that  highly-es- 
teemed and  well-known  physician.  Dr.  Edward  Fisher,  of  Columbia: 
Devoting  himself  with  constitutional  ardor  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
vast  array  of  facts  that  are  necessary  to  be  mastered  by  the  honest 
student  of  the  sublime  science  of  medicine,  he  was,  in  a  brief  while,  pre- 
pared to  attend  with  profit  the  lectures  of  the  schools.  The  Medical 
College  of  New-York — under  such  men  as  Hosack — then  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  medical  school  in  the  Union  ;  and,  after 
attending  two  courses  of  its  lectures,  from  this  institution,  young 
Goodwyn  obtained  his  diploma. 

A  profession  obtained,  a  permanent  location  and  settlement  prepara- 
tory to  the  actualities  of  life  was  next  to  be  thought  of.  Shortly  after 
the  possession  of  his  doctorate,  therefore,  he  sought  in  marriage  and  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  Miss  Charlotte  Ann  Thompson,  of  St.  Matthew's 
Parish,  the  amiable  and  lovely  grand-daughter  of  the  chivalrous  Colonel 
William  Thompson,  who  so  bravely  commanded  the  land  forces  at  the 
siege  of  Charleston. 
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Settling  in  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  Doctor  Goodwyn's  time  was  most 
thoroughly  employed,  and  he  found  full  scope  for  his  natural  industry 
in  the  management  of  his  large  and  valuable  plantation,  superadded  to 
the  laborious  duties  consequent  upon  an  extensive  medical  practice  in 
the  country.  Here,  for  ten  years,  did  he  continue — bestowing  those 
benefits  upon  the  community  in  which  he  resided  which  no  man  has  it 
in  his  power  to  bestow  with  such  a  liberal  hand,  as  has  the  skilful  and 
conscientious  physician ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  setting  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  his  neighbors  by  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  business  of  his  plantation. 

The  requirements  of  his  other  interests  demanding  more  of  his  atten- 
tion than  was  compatible  with  his  professional  engagements,  in  1828, 
after  ten  years'  faithful  service  as  a  physician,  he  relinquished  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  nullification  question 
first  began  to  be  seriously  advocated  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina-, 
and  Dr.  Goodwyn,  not  pausing  to  count  the  chances,  nor  disposed  to 
wait  and  discover  which  would  prove  the  popular  side ;  but,  governed 
then,  as  he  has  ever  been,  by  his  own  conscientious  belief,  at  once,  with 
heart  and  soul,  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  state-rights'  party. 
The  entire  community  having  implicit  reliance  in  Doctor  Goodwyn's 
integrity  of  purpose,  and  entertaining  great  respect  for  his  ability  and 
judgment,  his  influence  and  example  wonderfully  strengthened  the  nul- 
lification interest  in  his  section  of  the  state,  and  by  that  party  he  was 
elected  as  the  most  fearless  and  able  exponent  they  could  find  for  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  and  the  maintenance  of  their  views  in  the 
legislature.  Dr.  Goodwyn  was,  therefore,  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  legislature  which  called  the  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  nullifying  the  acts  of  the  general  government.  He  also,  at  this  time, 
was  complimented  by  being  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  riflemen, 
raised  in  Orangeburg  district,  to  act  in  defence  of  the  state. 

Having  served  two  terms  as  a  representative  with  great  honor  to 
himself,  and  having  vastly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  views 
of  his  constituents.  Dr.  Goodwyn  was,  immediately  after  his  retirement 
from  the  House,  elected  senator  from  St.  Matthew's  Parish.  This  was 
in  1834.  The  Seminole  war  in  Florida  broke  out  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  lamented  and  distinguished 
George  McDufllie,  gave  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  own,  as  well 
as  the  best  testimony  of  the  public's  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Goodwyn's 
talents,  ability,  and  patriotism,  by  appointing  him  colonel  of  the  mag- 
nificent regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  furnished  by  the  Palmetto  state 
for  service  in  the  Florida  campaign.  True  to  his  country's  cause,  prompt 
to  obey  her  summons,  and  ready  to  devote  his  services  to  his  state  in 
whatever  capacity  he  could  best  subserve  her  interests,  Dr.  Goodwyn 
at  once  accepted  the  tendered  command,  and,  resigning  for  a  season  the 
senatorial  toga,  he  entered  with  all  his  characteristic  enthusiasm  upon 
the  laborious  duties  of  the  soldier. 

The  regiment  of  which  Colonel  Goodwyn  was  commander,  was  com- 
posed of  the  pride  and  flower  of  Carolina's  chivalry  ;  and,  thanks  to 
their  gallant  leader's  thorough  knowledge,  his  untiring  zeal,  and  his  un- 
remitting attention  to  his  own  duties  and  their  necessities,  it  was,  in  a 
very  brief  time,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  eflfective  regiments  iu 
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the  service.  We  heard  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  say, 
"  that  Goodwyn's  regiment,  nine  hundred  strong,  as  it  performed  its 
evolutions  with  the  precision  of  the  'old  guard,'  and  with  the  rapidity 
and  ftrc  that  none  but  freemen  can  exhibit,  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  captivating  sights  he  ever  witnessed." 

The  privations,  the  sickness  and  suffering  endured  by  the  army  during 
that  tedious  Indian  war  ;  the  hardships  of  all  kinds  they  were  compelled 
to  encounter  from  hunger  and  exposure,  from  lack  of  sufficient  camp  equip- 
age, and  from  the  ravages  of  the  climate,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
and  usual  troubles  consequent  upon  a  life  of  active  service  in  an  enemy's 
country,  are  historical  facts  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  Of  all 
these  ills,  and  their  name  was  truly  legion,  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen  received  their  full  share.  But  one  advantage  did  these  noble 
fellows  enjoy  over  their  brave  companions  in  the  army  :  in  their  colonel 
they  found  not  only  an  able  and  efficient  officer,  a  worthy  head,  compe- 
tent ever  to  direct,  and  willing  always  to  lead  them  in  the  line  of  duty, 
but  in  him  they  also  found  a  kind  and  considerate  friend,  a  gentle  com- 
panion in  their  hours  of  sickness,  a  faithful  protector  and  a  prudent  ad- 
viser in  their  dark  and  dreary  days ;  for,  true  to  his  stern  republican 
principles,  then,  as  ever,  acting  as  he  spoke,  practising  what  he  preached. 
Colonel  Goodwyn  only  made  use  of  the  advantages  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  rank  for  the  benefit  of  his  men.  Stinting  himself  with  Spartan 
self-denial  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  weak  ones  of  his 
command,  he  fared  as  did  the  poorest  of  his  soldiers,  sharing  with  them 
every  toil,  suffering  every  privation,  bearing  uncomplainingly  every 
discomfort,  and  only  differing  from  his  men  by  the  greater  amount  of 
labor,  anxiety,  and  responsibility,  that  fell  to  his  lot  in  consequence  of 
his  lank. 

The  war  in  Florida,  where  the  foe  were  skulking  savages,  dodging 
from  swamp  to  swamp,  firing  upon  their  adversaries  from  skilfully- 
planned  ambuscades,  or  harrassing  their  flanks  in  the  gloomy  night- 
hours,  was  not  one  calculated  to  aftbrd  the  ambitious  soldier  many 
chances  for  brilliant  display.  But  on  one  occasion  Colonel  Goodwyn 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  quality  of  the  metal  he  was  made 
of,  and  right  clearly  and  truly  did  it  ring ;  proving  that,  if  his  heart  was 
kind,  and  ever  ready  to  throb  at  pity's  call,  his  courage  was  as  bright 
and  polished,  as  firm  and  durable,  as  the  tempered  steel  of  his  sword. 
It  was  a  picture  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  The  dusky  twilight  of  a 
summer's  evening  was  beginning  to  envelop  in  a  murky  mantle  the 
face  of  nature.  The  nine  hundred  mounted  men,  defiling  with  lagging 
tread,  wearied  by  a  summer's-day  march,  were  slowly  winding  their 
long  drawn-out  line  along  a  narrow  wood-path,  scarce  wide  enough  to 
permit  two  horsemen  abreast.  In  their  front  a  high  knoll  arose  :  its 
sides  and  summit,  save  for  a  space  some  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  stud- 
ded with  high-reaching,  wide-branching,  huge  old  forest  trees.  Here, 
in  the  clearing  on  the  hill-top,  out  in  bold  relief,  out  in  the  bright  light 
beyond  the  shadows.  Colonel  Goodwyn  turned  his  horse  and  paused  to 
view  his  advancing  men.  But  scarcely  had  he  turned,  when,  from  every 
tree,  trunk  and  bunch  of  bushes,  before,  behind,  on  cither  side,  flashed 
the  glare  of  discharged  rifles,  and  thick  and  fast  around  him  flew  the 
deadly  leaden  hail  dispatched  by  an  Indian  volley.     By  providential 
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interposition,  the  rush  of  hurtling  missiles  passed  him  harmless  by  ;  and, 
undisturbed,  undismayed,  undaunted,  there,  exposed  to  volley  after 
volley  from  the  savage  fire,  did  Colonel  Goodwyn  remain  for  at  least 
the  space  of  ten  minutes,  as  coolly  and  collectedly  as  if  he  had  been 
upon  review.  At  last,  his  men  coming  up,  he  charged  upon  the 
cowardly  foe  and  scattered  them. 

So  charmed  was  General  Eustis  with  Colonel  Goodwyn's  admirable 
conduct  under  such  a  galling  fire,  that  he  solicited  him  to  make  a  re- 
port of  the  engagement  to  General  Scott,  then  commander-in-chief;  but 
Goodwyn's  modesty  prevented  him  from  reporting  an  action  in  which 
he  had  borne  such  a  conspicuous  part,  and  he  was  deaf  to  Eustis'  en- 
treaties, mentioning  the  matter,  in  his  official  despatch,  merely  as  a 
slight  skirmish. 

After  returning  from  the  Florida  campaign,  Colonel  Goodwyn  again 
entered  the  Senate,  and  was  at  once  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs.  At  that  time  that  committee  was  the  most 
important  one  in  that  body,  as  it  was  occupied  in  revising  and  re- 
organizing the  entire  military  system  of  South  Carolina.  The  clear 
intellect,  the  practical  knowledge,  and  the  far-seeing  wisdom  brought  to 
this  task  by  Colonel  Goodwyn,  are  clearly  exemplified  by  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  this  committee,  of  which  he  was  at  once  chairman  and 
chief  director ;  for,  to  their  suggestions  and  recommendations  is  our 
beloved  state  indebted  for  the  perfect  system  of  military  organization 
which  now  distinguishes  her  above  any  of  her  sister  sovereignties. 

In  1837,  the  development  of  his  family  necessitated  the  removal  of 
Colonel  Goodwyn  to  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of 
the  crreater  facilities  there  afforded  for  the  thorough  education  of  his 
children,  of  whom  he  is  blessed  with  eight. 

No  sooner  was  he  located  at  the  capital,  than  his  fellow-citizens  be- 
came desirous  of  again  availing  themselves  of  his  tried  ability  and 
known  judgment  and  integrity;  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature to  fill  the  responsible  and  arduous  post  of  president  of  the 
Branch  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  This  position  he  has  ever 
since  filled,  and  still  holds,  with  equal  honor  to  himself,  profit  to  the 
state,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  who  has 
dealings  with  the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  To  show  fully 
how  many  attributes  are  requisite  for  the  possessor  of  the  position 
Colonel  Goodwyn  now  occupies — to  make  clearly  manifest  the  amount 
of  judgment,  of  kindness,  and  of  virtue,  that  one  in  his  situation  must 
be  master  of,  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens,  his 
state  and  himself — we  will  here  make  a  short  diversion,  and  take  a 
brief  glance  at  the  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Money,  in  one  sense,  as  far  as  the  dictionary  defines  its  uses,  is  but 
a  circulating  medium.  But  money,  in  point  of  fact,  is  really  and  truly 
now  the  visible  type  of  everything  that  man  in  his  unregenerated  con- 
dition craves.  In  itself,  intrinsically,  money,  like  iron,  is  but  an  im- 
passive and  inanimate  metal,  insufficient  for  any  single  necessity  of 
life ;  but  occupying  the  position  a  high  state  of  civilization  has  formed 
for  it,  it  is  the  representative  of  time,  of  power,  of  comfort,  of  inde- 
pendence, of  luxury  ;  indeed,  so  many  desirable  requisites  are  at  its  com- 
mand, that  its  name  is  almost  universally  recognized  by  the  bulk  of 
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our  race  as  a  synonym  for  that  undiscovered  something  which  every 
mortal  hopes  for  under  the  title  of  happiness. 

Wherever,  therefore,  a  large  quantity  of  the  precious  commodity  is 
accumulated,  there,  necessarily,  will  a  great  share  of  public  attention 
be  directed ;  and  those  persons  who  have  the  control  of  this  so  keenly 
sought-after  end  and  aim  of  human  effort  and  ingenuity,  will  ever  find 
themselves  subject  to  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  suspicion,  slander, 
and  misrepresentation.  Let  the  motives  that  actuate  them  be  as  pure 
and  as  holy  as  those  that  inspire  the  mother  who  risks  her  own  life  to 
save  her  child's  ;  let  their  actions  be  as  open  as  the  boundless  sky ;  let 
their  private  characters  be  as  spotless  as  an  infant's,  yet  all  will  not 
suffice ;  and  they  must  be  patient  whilst  they  hear  the  purity  of  their 
intentions  doubted,  the  honesty  of  their  deeds  questioned,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  principles  canvassed.  Just  in  proportion,  too,  as  they 
exert  the  power  confided  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows — in  an 
exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  good  they  effect,  in  inverse  measure  to 
the  degree  of  happiness  they  confer,  and  to  the  misery  and  suffering 
they  avert — will  they  always  and  invariably  find  themselves  be-rated, 
slurred,  and  stigmatized.  At  the  first  glance  this  appears  unnatural, 
unfair,  and  incredible;  but  facts,  every  day  transpiring,  demonstrate 
its  truth,  whilst  only  slight  observation  is  necessary  to  discover  its 
cause. 

The  passion  of  avarice  is  a  moral  simoon,  that  blights  and  shrivels 
every  finer  feeling  of  the  human  heart  before  its  deadly  breath ;  every 
tender  sentiment  vanishes,  every  gentle  emotion  departs,  every  throb  of 
pity  flies,  every  sprig  of  generosity  dies,  every  bud  of  charity  withers 
and  wilts — leaving  to  the  unhappy  object  over  whom  it  sweeps,  nothing 
but  an  insane  greed  for  gain,  that  will  be  gratified,  regardless  of  all  prin- 
ciple or  moral  law.  These  monomaniacs — we  will  not  call  them  des- 
picable, for  they  are  not  sane — who  so  miserably  mistake  the  means 
for  the  end,  and  so  brutishly  devote  their  energies  and  prostitute  their 
abilities  for  the  purpose  of  heaping  dollars  upon  dollars — merely  to 
leave  when  death  calls  the  gatherer  away — find  their  greatest  harvests 
in  seasons  of  public  calamity,  or  in  cases  of  private  necessity  or  indivi- 
dual misfortune.  Whoever,  then,  interposes  between  this  soulless  class 
and  what  they  consider  their  legitimate  prey,  must  expect — as  they 
will  assuredly  feel — the  full  weight  of  their  unscrupulous  wrath.  This 
is  the  source — the  envenomed  tongues  of  disappointed  usurers — from 
whence  arise  the  first  inuendoes,  the  half  uttered  suspicions,  the  mutter- 
ed misgivings,  that,  fanned  by  their  originators,  cherished  by  their  care 
and  propagated  through  their  influence,  gradually  accumulate  force  and 
volume,  and  eventuate  in  public  slanders  against  those  men  to  whom  the 
people  really  are  under  countless  obligations.  For,  having  the  power, 
the  honest  and  conscientious  controllers  of  money,  governed  by  high 
and  patriotic  notions,  always  avert  public  calamities,  remedy  private 
misfortunes  and  soothe  personal  sufferings — and  others  prevent  these 
traffickers  in  blood  and  tears,  these  dealers  in  human  woe,  from  having 
a  plethora  of  victims,  and  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  realize  vast 
profits  from  the  miseries  of  their  fellows. 

Standing,  as  it  does,  a  strong,  embattled  and  impregnable  rampart 
between  the  people  and  the  money-dealers — an  ark  of  safety,  open 
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always  to  the  meritorious  necessitous,  affording  tnem  a  perfect  shelter 
against  the  grinding  exactions  of  the  Shylocks  of  the  land — it  is  most 
natural  that  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  should  have  been 
slandered,  and  abused,  and  misrepresented,  as  it  has  been  for  years 
past.  But  it  is  now  also  time  that  these  slanders  should  cease,  and 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  a  gallant  state  should  be  no  longer 
outraged  by  the  propagation  of  falsities,  coined  by  the  heartless  misers 
and  circulated  by  designing  demagogues,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing their  own  base  and  selfish  ends,  particularly  when  these  grovel- 
ling aims  can  only  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  high-minded  and 
noble-spirited  gentlemen,  and  by  the  prejudice  and  embarrassment  of 
a  glorious  institution,  which  has  contributed  so  eminently  to  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  the  state,  so  generally  to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens, 
and  so  undeniably  to  the  security  of  the  entire  commonwealth. 

Created  by  the  power  of  the  people,  through  their  delegates,  the  legis- 
lature ;  its  capital  furnished  by  the  state,  and  the  credit  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  its  sovereign  capacity,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  its  liabili- 
ties and  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  the  public  representatives,  its  officers  are  appointed  by  the  state, 
and  having  no  object  separate  from  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  interests  of  the  bank  can  be  other 
than  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Having  faithfully  and  accurately  kept  books  in  which  every  transac- 
tion is  legibly  recorded  by  competent  and  careful  clerks,  and  these  ac- 
counts open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  legislature,  who  annu- 
ally appoint  intelligent  and  disinterested  committees  to  examine  them  ; 
with  such  a  man  as  C.  M.  Furman  as  president  of  the  Mother  Bank; 
and  with  such  men  as  R.  H.  Goodwyn  and  J.  Salmon  as  presiding  offi- 
cers of  its  branches — each,  too,  acting  by  the  advice  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  twelve  directors — gentlemen  of  high  social  standing,  unim- 
peachable veracity  and  great  business  ability — all  pledged  to  act  im- 
partially ;  with  all  these  requisites,  safeguards  and  appliances,  it  is 
merely  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  operations  of  the  bank  can  be  any 
thing  but  honorable,  praiseworthy  and  judicious — because,  for  them  to 
be  otherwise  is  both  physically  and  morally  impossible.  Physically 
impossible,  because  it  must  be  impracticable  and  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  conceal  deviations  or  prevent  the  discovery  of  peculations. 
Morally  impossible  for  wrong  to  be  done,  or  favoritism  shown,  because 
the  whole  legislature,  the  entire  corps  of  officers  and  clerks,  and  every 
one  of  the  thirty-six  directors,  would  all,  each  and  individually,  have  to 
be  corrupt,  unprincipled  and  perjured,  before  such  things  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to 
convince  any  intelligent  and  candid  man,  that  the  stories  current  against 
the  bank  are  merely  malicious  fabrications — yet,  we  repeat,  in  the  face  of 
these  indisputable  facts,  by  the  instrumentality  of  political  aspirants  in 
want  of  hobbies,  backed  by  the  influence  of  thwarted  usurers,  so  many 
tales  have  been  palmed  upon  the  public,  under  so  many  and  such  specious 
guises,  so  often  repeated  and  presented  in  such  multifarious  shapes, 
that  many  worthy  citizens  of  the  Palmetto  state,  who  would  scorn  to 
harbor  an  unworthy  thought,  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  bank 
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of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  a  most  corrupt  establishment,  support- 
ed exclusively  as  a  means  of  popular  oppression.  Those  who  thus  be- 
lieve, in  consequence  of  the  misrepresentations  of  designing  ones,  we 
can  readily  forgive  for  the  wrong  they  unintentionally  commit,  but 
what  must  be  the  debasement  of  the  moral  standard  of  those  who  have 
caused  them  thus  to  think  ? 

Our  limits  debar  us  from  making  any  extended  remarks,  either  as  to 
the  bank  or  its  policy,  though  we  are  certain  that  the  few  plain  facts 
we  have  stated  will  carry  more  weight  with  them  the  more  thoroughly 
they  are  investigated  and  the  more  closely  they  are  sifted.  We  can- 
not close,  h  owever,  without  indulging  ourselves  in  the  pleasure  of  stat- 
ing one  or  two  instances  which  came  within  our  knowledge,  that  will 
clearly  and  conclusively  show  both  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  bene- 
fits  the  people,  and  also  how  and  where  it  interferes  with  the  transac- 
tions  of  the  usurers,  and  consequently  excites  their  energetic  wrath  and 
active  animosity. 

The  tirst  is  the  case  of  an  honest  and  industrious  but  illiterate  farmer 
of  the  up-country.  A  long  life  of  economy  and  toilsome  eflbrt  had 
enabled  him  to  possess  a  small  but  unusually  productive  and  fertile  plan- 
tation. This  was  his  all ;  upon  it  he  lived  and  labored ;  and  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  in  the  management  of  his  luxuriant 
crops,  his  life  passed  happily  by.  Upon  either  side  of  this  farmer's 
land  were  situated  the  fields  of  two  rich  neighbors,  who,  with  covet- 
ous eyes,  daily  looked  upon  the  poor  man's  smiling  acres,  and  longed 
to  add  them  to  the  thousands  they  already  owned.  Time  and 
again  had  they  endeavored  to  purchase  them,  but  in  vain.  At 
last,  as  he  was  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow^  leaf,  this  hitherto  care- 
ful farmer  contracted  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  too  freely  with  the 
bottle ;  embarrassments  necessarily  followed,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
found  himself  in  debt,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Pay- 
ment of  his  notes  was  demanded,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
that  all  his  liabilities  were  in  the  hands  of  his  two  wealthy  neighbors. 
He  asked  them  for  time,  and  offered  unexceptionable  security,  but  they 
would  not  grant  it,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  money  at  once,  or 
threatened  to  sell  him  out  by  the  sheriff.  Almost  heart-broken,  the 
old  man  made  every  exertion  that  he  could  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
but  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  in  the  country,  at  particular  seasons  of 
the  year,  is  almost  impossible,  and  all  the  farmer's  efforts  were  unavailing. 
Judgment  was  entered  up;  the  day  of  sale  was  announced;  and  the  old 
man  had  resigned  himself  to  despair,  when  a  sympathizing  friend,  who  had 
a  knowledge  of  business,  asked  the  distressed  farmer  if  he  had  applied 
to  the  bank  for  help.  "No,"  he  answered,  "I  hardly  know  where  the 
bank  is,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  officer  of  the  institution, 
and  know  nothing  about  bank  business."  His  friend  assured  him  that 
this  made  no  ditTerence;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  wise  adviser's 
solicitations,  the  old  man,  in  his  homespun  suit,  made  his  way  to 
Columbia,  and  presented  himself  before  the  president  of  the  branch  bank. 
His  story  was  soon  told ;  the  worth  of  his  plantation  was  ascertained 
to  be  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  directors  immediately  ad- 
vanced him,  upon  the  security  of  a  mortgage,  the  money  necessary  to 
liquidate  his  liabilities.     Joyfully  did  the  relieved  citizen  turn  himself 
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homeward,  the  sun  seeming  brighter,  the  way  shorter,  and  the  air 
sweeter,  than  it  had  ever  before  appeared  to  him.  The  next  day  was 
the  time  appointed  for  selling  the  homestead,  but  no  longer  did  he  dread 
its  advent ;  for,  early  in  the  morning,  much  to  the  astonishment,  but 
more  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  his  creditors,  he  settled  the 
notes  they  held  against  him,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  their  un- 
holy scheme  to  dispossess  him  of  his  home  at  half  its  value  by  a  forced 
sale.  Deep  and  dire  were  the  maledictions  uttered  by  those  rich  men 
against  the  institution  which  enabled  a  poor  man  to  guard  against  their 
machinations.  But  the  heartfelt  praises  of  the  rescued  farmer  more 
than  counterbalanced  them  before  the  tribunal  on  high,  if  they  were 
not  heard  so  loud  on  earth;  for,  startled  by  the  danger  in  which  he  had 
been  placed,  never  more  did  he  touch  the  ruinous  wine  cup,  but  took  a 
fresh  start  in  energy  and  industry ;  paid  off,  in  a  few  years,  principal 
and  interest  of  the  money  so  opportunely  advanced  ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
wise  liberality  of  the  bank,  instead  of  dying,  as  most  probably  he  would 
have  done,  a  degraded  and  homeless  drunkard,  to  be  buried  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  district,  he  is  living  under  the  shelter  of  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  a  respected  and  useful  citizen. 

Another  case :  In  Spartanburg  district,  a  few  years  since,  during  a 
season  of  unusual  business  depression,  and  at  a  time  when  commercial 
difficulties  had  rendered  the  money-market  remarkably  stringent,  a  citi- 
zen died  who  was  possessed  of  a  large  and  valuable  estate,  valued  at 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  executor  had  hardly 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  was 
informed  by  a  noted  money-lender  in  the  vicinity,  that  he  held  a  con- 
fession of  judgment  against  the  deceased  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  immediate  payment  of  this  large  sum  was  demanded. 
The  executor  reminded  the  holder  of  the  judgment  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  money  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  told  him  that  even  in  the 
cities  the  capitalists  were  all  short,  and  reminded  him  of  the  perfectly 
safe  nature  of  the  security  he  had  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claim.  All 
this  the  creditor  admitted,  but  insisted  upon  having  his  money  without 
delay,  or  he  would  realize  by  selling  the  estate  through  the  sheriff.  The 
executor  knew  that  the  hard-hearted  man  had  the  power  to  do  as  he 
threatened ;  he  also  knew  that  if  the  estate  was  put  up  by  the  sheriff, 
to  be  sold  for  cash,  that  it  would  not  bring,  in  the  then  state  of  the 
money-market,  more  than  one-third  of  its  just  value  •,  he  also  was  aware, 
if  things  took  this  course,  that  the  widow  and  orphans  of  his  deceased 
friend  would  be  cast  penniless  and  homeless  upon  the  world ;  and  be- 
sides, he  felt  certain  that  the  object  of  the  money-lender  in  demanding 
a  settlement  then,  was  to  force  the  property  into  market,  so  that  he 
might  become  the  purchaser,  and  add  to  his  already  overgrown  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ones.  Determined  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity  from  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  care,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  made  every  exertion 
to  find  the  money.  Individual  after  individual  did  he  apply  to,  but 
without  accomplishing  his  object.  Almost  despairing,  he,  as  a  last  re- 
course, thought  of  seeking  aid  from  the  bank,  though  he  had  but  little 
hope  of  receiving  aid  there,  for  he  knew  how  much  at  that  time  the  in- 
stitution was  straitened.     But  he  applied,  stated  the  case  plainly  and 
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fairly  to  the  president  of  the  Columbia  branch,  and  at  once  received  his 
assurance  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  bank  would  lend  the  requisite 
aid.  The  next  day  the  executor  told  his  story  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  they,  like  the  president,  sympathizing  strongly  with  the  un- 
protected ones,  at  once  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  Charleston  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  mother  bank  and  ask  her  aid,  for  the  branch 
had  received  orders  not  to  let  out  a  dollar.  The  messenger  went  to 
Charleston  and  returned  with  the  necessary  money,  which,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  a  mortgage,  was  handed  over  to  the  executor,  who,  when  hope 
had  become  hopeless,  found  himself  able,  by  the  bank's  generosity,  to 
pay  the  claim  of  the  money-lender,  and  to  preserve  to  the  family  of  his 
departed  friend  the  handsome  competency  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
them,  but  which,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  bank,  would  have  been  reft 
from  them.  The  anger  of  the  usurer,  when  he  found  the  pi'Ize  he  had 
calculated  upon  as  already  his  taken  from  his  grasp,  was  fearful ;  he 
swore  that  he  would  never  cease  striving  to  have  the  infernal  institu- 
tion which  had  caused  him  the  disappointment,  put  a  stop  to,  for,  said 
he,  "this  is  the  third  time  it  has  caused  me  to  lose  a  splendid  bargain, 
and  it  is  no  use  to  be  rich  in  South  Carolina  as  long  as  this  blasted  bank 
keeps  a  man  from  taking  advantage  of  hard  times." 

One  more  instance,  and  we  have  done  ;  for  though  wc  could  cite  simi- 
lar cases  by  the  score,  these  are  enough  to  prove  conclusively  the  real 
spirit  by  which  the  actions  of  this  admirable  institution  are  governed. 
During  a  period  of  scarcity,  a  rich  and  distinguished  gentleman  of  Fair- 
field district  applied  to  the  branch  bank  for  a  discount  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  For  several  weeks  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  accommoda- 
tion he  desired,  when,  hearing  that  in  this  interval  several  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  were  poor,  had  obtained  money  from  the  bank,  he  became 
offended,  and  proceeding  to  Columbia,  requested  of  the  president  an 
explanation  of  the  cause  why  he,  whose  security  was  of  the  first  class, 
could  not  get  what  he  wished,  when  his  comparatively  very  poor  neigh- 
bors could  procure  money."  "That,"  replied  the  president,  "is  the 
very  reason — they  got  it  because  they  were  poor.  The  help  they  wanted 
they  could  obtain  in  no  other  place,  and  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
prevent  them  from  suffering.  But  with  you  the  case  is  different;  you 
can  obtain  credit  anywhere,  and  though  you  may  be  inconvenienced,  you 
cannot  be  injured  by  a  denial  here.  We  have  but  little  money  at  our 
disposal  just  now,  and  the  wants  of  the  community  are  great,  so  we 
help  those  who  most  stand  in  need  of  assistance."  The  force  of  the 
reasoning  and  the  justice  of  the  action  were  at  once  apparent  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  exclaimed  "  God  bless  the  bank  !  and  may  it  ever  be 
preserved  to  benefit  the  state !"  Yet,  this  is  the  institution  which  has 
been  so  vilely  slandered  by  politicians,  writers  and  speakers.  May  it 
hereafter  have  justice  done  it! 

When  we  remember  that  banks  and  all  other  public  institutions  are  in 
themselves  moral  nonentities,  and  that  it  is  the  officers  and  directors  there- 
of who  are  actually  the  parties  referred  to,  when  the  management  and  ac- 
tions of  corporations  are  spoken  of,  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  fore- 
going remarks  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  state  in  this  article,  becomes 
at  once  apparent.  And  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  for  so 
many  years  since  given  unqualified  satisfliction  both  to  the  friends  and 
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enemies  of  the  institution,  speaks  louder  than  words  in  proot  ot  his  pos- 
sessing  the  many  admirable  and  uncommon  traits  of  character  which 
are  here  attributed  to  him.  Truly  is  Robert  H.  Goodwyn  a  citizen  of 
whom  any  state  might  be  proud,  a  gentleman  whose  presence  would 
benefit  any  community,  a  man  whose  name  would  reflect  honor  upon 
any  office.  Mentally,  he  is  independent,  firm,  energetic  and  discrimi- 
nating ;  morally,  he  is  conscientious,  upright  and  pure — whilst  socially, 
he  is  the  very  personification  of  a  southern  gentleman — polished  in  his 
manners,  affable  and  conciliatory  in  his  deportment,  hospitable,  generous 
and  benevolent  in  his  domestic  intercourse.  That  he  may  long  be  per 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  vigorous  health  which  a  good  constitution,  tem- 
perate habits  and  a  clear  conscience  now  bless  him  with,  and  that  hia 
valuable  life  may  be  spared  for  many  years,  are  the  sincere  wishes  of 
his  countless  friends. 
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HON.   WILLIAM  R.  SMITH, 

OF  ALABAMA. 

It  frequently  happens  that  those  acts  of  life  which  at  first  seem  to 
be  unfortunate  and  ill-advised,  are  the  true  sources  of  distinction  and 
honor — so  fickle  and  uncertain  is  public  opinion  upon  new  questions. 
This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  position  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  whose  resolute  face  is  very  fairly  presented 
in  the  accompanying  portrait.  No  new  member  of  the  present  Congress 
has  excited  so  much  public  interest  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people, 
as  the  man  who  first  raised  his  voice  in  a  positive  and  distinct  manner 
in  Congress  against  the  extravagant  proposition  and  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  Kossuth. 

A  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Smith's  debut  in  Congress  will  not  be  without 
interest. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  session,  when  the  states  were  called  for  pe- 
titions, &c.,  the  member  from  Alabama  arose  and  requested  the  house, 
in  rather  a  timid  manner,  to  excuse  him  from  serving  on  the  committee 
on  claims,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  speaker.  In  cour- 
tesy to  the  request,  the  house,  being  in  good  humor,  voted  to  excuse 
him.  After  this,  he  again  rose,  and  throwing  off  the  apparent  hu- 
mility and  timidity  which  had  marked  the  manner  of  his  request,  he 
called  the  speaker's  attention,  and  said  :  "  I  give  notice  to  the  house, 
that  on  to-morrow,  or  some  subsequent  day,  I  will  introduce  joint 
resolutions,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  Louis  Kossuth  , 
with  the  laws  of  treason  and  misdemeanors  against  the  United  States ; 
the  resolutions  go  further  to  declare,  that  if,  after  reading  the  laws, 
Kossuth  should  continue  to  make  his  incendiary  speeches,  it  shall  be 
the  solemn  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  him  to 
be  arrested." 

The  Kossuth  excitement  was,  at  this  time,  at  its  highest  pitch ;  of 
course  the  house  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  presented  for  an  instant 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  body  of  men  halting  between  opinions,  and 
not  knowing  whether  to  laugh,  or  hiss,  or  to  applaud.  The  thing  passed 
off  amidst  a  huge  laugh,  and  the  member  from.  Alabama  was  marked  as 
at  least  a  bold  politician,  not  having  exhibited  the  slightest  excitement 
during  the  scene. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Kentucky,  asked  :  "Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  re- 
vive the  alien  and  sedition  laws  ?" 

Mr.  Smith. — "  No,  sir ;  but  we  want  no  more  Phmpero  expeditions  J'' 

Thus  the  matter  ended  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  his  position  as  "  very  uncomfortable ;  not  a 
single  member  of  Congress  expressed  the  slightest  sympathy  with  me ; 
the  newspapers  from  all  quarters  commenced  abusing  me ;  my  mail 
was  literally  crowded  with  insulting  epistles  and  lampooning  editorials ; 
but  I  felt  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  a  reaction  in  my 
favor,  and  only  desired  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  my  resolution." 
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Oil  Saturday,  13th  of  December,  the  senate  passed  the  welcome  reso- 
lution ;  on  Monday,  the  15th,  as  soon  as  the  house  met,  the  resolution 
was  brought  in  from  the  senate,  and  the  previous  question  on  its  pas- 
sage called  and  sustained.  This  cut  off  all  debate ;  and  when  Mr. 
Smith  entered  the  hall,  as  he  says  in  his  speech,  he  "  found  the  house 
voting  the  adoption  of  the  senate  resolution.  I  was  forced  to  vote  for 
the  resolution,  in  order  thus  to  secure  to  myself  the  privilege  of  moving 
a  reconsideration,  hoping,  in  this  way,  to  be  able  to  make  my  vindica- 
tion ;  but  in  this  I  have  been  anticipated  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Robinson,)  who  moves  to  reconsider,  and  to  lay  his 
motion  on  the  table. 

"  I  now,  as  a  last  shift,  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  title 
of  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  under  that  motion  I  ask  leave  to 
make  a  personal  explanation." 

Here  ensued  one  of  the  scenes  of  confusion  and  disorder  so  common 
in  the  house ;  and  every  possible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of 
a  speech.  The  confusion  and  uproar  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  the  utmost  composure,  leaving  the  ob- 
jecting members  to  settle  the  questions  of  order  with  the  Speaker,  who, 
to  his  great  credit,  sustained  Mr.  Smith  in  all  his  decisions. 

One  member  went  so  far  as  to  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  chair ; 
and  another  hour  was  consumed  in  calling  the  yeas  and  nays  on  its  ap- 
peal. The  chair  was  sustained,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  allowed,  after  a 
two  hours'  struggle,  to  proceed  with  his  explanation. 

The  speech  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  Though  delivered  under 
the  most  embarrassing  circumstances,  it  had  the  effect  of  quieting  the 
turbulence  of  the  house  for  the  moment,  and  brought  many  to  a  pause 
who  had  favored  the  resolution  of  welcome.  It  exhibited  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  Hungarian  question,  and  was  occasionally 
spiced  with  bitterness,  satire  and  humor.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  clever 
fling  at  the  senate  and  the  newspaper  press. 

"  The  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  upon  this  resolution,  presents  to  the  country  a  most 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  legislation.  A  few  days  ago,  when  it  was 
introduced  in  the  other  end  of  the  capitol,  we  see  that  it  met  with  so 
light  favor  that  its  projector  (Mr.  Foote) — a  man  of  indomitable  zeal 
and  energy — thought  proper  to  withdraw  it,  under  the  frowns  of  oppo- 
sition. At  that  time,  the  "Star  of  the  East"  had  not  arisen;  at  that 
time  Kossuth  had  not  appeared,  and  popular  commotion  had  not  been 
aroused  in  the  country  ;  at  that  time  the  mob  power  had  not  begun  to 
be  exercised.  But  suddenly,  the  wires  begin  to  cry  out,  '  Kossuth  has 
arrived !  Shame  on  Congress ! !  Make  haste,  gentlemen,  and  pass 
your  resolution,  or  you  will  delay  the  illustrious  exile !  The  people 
demand  your  homage  to  this  eastern  idol !  Act — act — or  the  people 
will  hold  you  accountable !' 

"  And  here  I  present  the  house  with  an  extract  from  a  precious  edito- 
rial in  the  New-  York  Hei-ald,  to  show  how  the  press  assails  honest  men, 
and  thus  attempts  to  control  the  action  of  Congress : 

"  '  The  scene  on  Wednesday  last  in  the  United  States  Senate,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Kossuth  resolution,  was  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  Russian  Minister  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  occasion. 
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He  was  observed  to  pay  the  deepest  interest  to  the  discussion.  When 
Foote  spoke,  he  loolied  on  with  that  expression  of  contempt  and  dis- 
gust with  which  one  of  our  codfish  aristocracy  would  regard  a  demo- 
cratic harangue  from  Mike  Walsh.  When  General  Cass  spoke,  how- 
ever, the  countenance  of  M.  Bodisco  assumed  a  melancholy  expression, 
as  if  touched  with  a  presentiment  of  the  power  of  the  unterrified  demo- 
cracy of  this  country  in  shaping  out  the  action  of  our  government.  But 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  question ;  and  when  General  Dawson,  of 
Georgia,  took  the  Russian  side,  the  Siberian  coldness  of  the  distinguished 
envoy  was  thawed  into  a  genial  smile  of  approbation.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Underwood,  however,  told  with  the  happiest  effect.  Several  times 
he  lifted  his  hat,  as  if  about  proposing  three  cheers  for  Underwood,  but 
desisted,  most  likely,  out  of  respect  to  the  senate. 

"  '  The  fact  is,  the  Russian  Ambassador  had  achieved  a  great  victory. 
He  had  heard  Kossuth  and  his  cause  denounced  in  the  American  Senate, 
and  he  had  occasion  to  plume  himself  upon  the  result.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, as  we  are  apprised,  he  had  been  seen  in  close  and  suspicious  con- 
fab with  Messrs  Dawson  and  Underwood  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  the 
day  before.  Hence  we  are  free  to  infer,  that  M.  Bodisco,  for  the  time, 
transferred  the  scene  of  his  negotiations  to  the  senate  chamber,  and 
alarmed  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Underwood  with  all  sorts  of  horrible  hob- 
goblins. He  could  not  himself  have  made  a  better  Russian  speech  for 
the  Austrians  than  that  of  Mr.  Underwood.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
influence  in  the  senate  of  the  chief  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  But  there 
it  stops.  The  house  of  representatives  breathes  a  different  atmosphere ; 
and  that  lonruly  body,  together  with  the  public  press  and  the  American 
people,  will  pay  very  little  attention  to  such  broken-legged  arguments 
as  those  of  Mr.  Underwood  against  Kossuth.  General  Foote  should 
have  started  his  resolutions  in  the  house.  The  senate  appears  to  be  too 
old  and  dignified  for  republican  enthusiasm.  But  Seward  may  succeed 
where  Foote  has  failed.     Who  knows?' 

"  There,  sir,  you  have  a  lecture.  And  it  seems  really  to  have  reju- 
venized  the  senate,  and  inflated  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Young 
Americanism  !  For  Seward  has  succeeded,  where  Foote  has  failed  ! 
And  a  resolution,  though  not  in  the  same  terms,  yet  looking  to  the  same 
object,  has  been  introduced  in  the  senate,  and  that  body  has  passed  it 
with  but  six  dissenting  voices.  Is  that  legislating  within  the  walls  of 
this  capitol  beyond  the  influence  of  popular  commotion  1  Or  is  it  not, 
rather,  the  public  outside  these  walls  who  make  the  law  and  pass  the 
resolution  ? 

"  But  what  do  we  see  in  this  house  1  We  see  the  same  resolution 
brought  forward  here,  at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  and  before  a  re- 
mark could  be  made,  the  previous  question  was  called;  that  question 
was  sustained,  and  the  resolution  passed.  So  that  Mr.  Bennett  was 
not  mistaken  when  he  said  of  this  house,  in  the  extract  above,  '  that 
unruly  body,  together  with  the  public  press  and  the  American  people, 
will  pay  very  little  attention  to  such  broken-legged  arguments  as  those 
of  Mr.  Underwood.' 

"  And  in  the  New- York  Sun  I  find  another  co7npliment  to  Congress, 
reading  thus : 

" '  Kossuth  has  found  here  (in  Washington)  as  much  favor  as  he  has 

14 
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found  in  New-York.  Congress  was,  at  first,  disposed  to  show  him  the 
cold  shoulder  ;  but  as  Kossuth  began  to  loom  ^tp,  disclosing  his  colossal 
proportions,  Congress  hastened  to  take  shelter  under  his  broad  shadow.'' " 

This,  brought  on  another  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder,  which 
elicited  the  following : 

"  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Carter,)  that  I  censure  no 
one.  I  refer  to  facts  and  show  the  record.  That  gentleman  ought  to 
know  that  the  triumph  of  humbug  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
age.  But  let  no  man  be  deceived.  If  he  be  wise,  he  will  not.  Yet 
public  opinion  is  so  easily  manufactured  in  this  country,  that  the  wisest 
and  best  of  us  know  not  how  to  take  it — whether  as  the  mirror  of  merit 
or  the  guile  of  speculation.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  in  this  particular 
case,  that  Mr.  Genin,  the  man  who  paid  the  first  $500 — or  $800  for  the 
first  prize  seat — to  be  located  near  Jenny  Lind,  is  the  identical  hum- 
bugarian  who  is  the  first  to  subscribe  $1,000  to  the  Kossuth  fund! 
His  Jenny  Lindism  was  an  idea  of  speculation — to  increase  his  sale  of 
hats  ;  his  Kossuthism  may  be  traced  to  the  same  magnificent  concep- 
tion !  The  fortunes  of  Barnum  and  Jenny  Lind  depended  greatly  upon 
the  start — the  beginning  ;  and  the  result  showed  that  Genin's  bid  fixed 
the  custom  and  established  in  a  great  measure  the  price  of  the  prize 
seats  at  the  concerts. 

"  The  growth  and  power  of  mobism  in  New-York  is  not  surprising. 
Yes.  With  its  100,000  aliens,  always  floating,  and  always  under  the 
control  of  its  gang  of  alien  editors,  whose  bed  is  restlessness,  and  whose 
food  is  sedition ;  with  its  100,000  people  who  never  go  to  church ;  with 
its  9,000  grog-shops,  kept  mostly  by  aliens ;  with  its  Barnums,  Genins 
and  Greeleys,  to  lead  and  to  incite — I  say  the  growth  and  power  of 
mobism  in  New- York  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  surprising  that  the 
old  '  solidarity''  end  o/"the  capitol  of  the  United  States  should  be  rocked 
from  its  anchorage  of  dignity  by  the  waves  of  popular  commotion  !" 

These  are  very  hard,  but  very  fair  licks,  under  all  the  circumstances. 

The  speech  contains  many  passages  which  show  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
At  his  command  a  fine  literature  and  a  rich  and  luxurious  phraseology ; 
for  example: 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  object  of  the  resolution  you  have  just  adopted 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  Kossuth?  Let  us  inquire,  a  moment, 
into  his  condition.  It  is  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  the  greatest 
evil  that  can  happen  to  man,  to  be  banished  from  his  country.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  fact.  The  extent  of  the  misfortune  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances— the  country  from  which  he  is  banished,  its  situation,  its 
wealth,  its  poverty,  its  laws,  and  the  home-condition  of  the  party  ban- 
ished at  the  time.  Indeed,  it  is  not  always  a  misfortune.  I  remember 
that  Diogenes  counterfeited  coin  in  order  that  he  might  be  banished  from 
Pontus ;  that  Stratonicus  committed  forgery  in  order  that  he  might  be 
banished  from  Straphos.  They  thought  that  to  be  banished  from  such 
countries  was  getting  out  of  prison. 

"  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Kossuth,  at  the  time  of  our  in- 
tercession in  his  behalf;  if  we  consider  the  condition  of  Hungary  both 
before  and  after  the  war ;  if  we  look  upon  the  condition  of  the  exile  at 
the  time  of  his  banishment,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  Kossuth  may 
not  only  not  be  considered  an  unfortunate,  but,  truly,  a  most  fortunate 
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man.  We  have  it,  in  the  story  of  Themistocles,  that  when  he  was 
banished  from  Athens  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  graciousness.  The  great  monarch  of  Persia  set  apart 
for  him  six  cities ;  one  for  his  wine,  one  for  his  meat,  one  for  his  bread, 
one  for  his  chamber,  one  for  his  wardrobe,  and  I  suppose  another  for 
his  kennel.  Well,  Themistocles,  while  living  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
splendor,  forgot  poor  little  Athens,  and  considered  himself  the  happiest 
of  men  ;  and  in  contemplating  the  splendor  and  luxuries  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  he  was  led  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  his 
children,  and  exclaim,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight:  'Ah',  ray  children, 
we  would  have  been  undone,  but  for  our  undoing  !'  Happy  Themistocles ! 
Now,  let  us  look  at  Kossuth  again.  There  he  stands  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  welcomed  as  no  man  was  ever  welcomed  before.  Private 
assemblies  and  public  assemblies  go  forth  to  greet  him  ;  private  man- 
sions and  public  mansions,  heart  and  all,  are  opened  to  receive  him. 
Military  chieftains  and  municipal  authorities  attend  him  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  place  and  power  ;  and  musical  bands,  with 
all  their  glowing  and  charming  incidents,  combine  to  welcome  him  to 
these  shores. 

'  Wine,  wit  and  beauty  still  their  charms  display, 
Light  all  the  shades  of  life  and  cheef  him  on  his  way.' 

Happy,  happy  Kossuth  !" 

One  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  perfect  simplicity  of  Mr.  Smith's  style. 
There  is  no  straining  after  sonorous  syllables  or  new  and  uncommon 
words.  The  idea  is  not  lost  in  the  verbiage.  Monosyllables  are  pre- 
ferred, and  never  abandoned,  when  they  will  express  the  thought.  Yet 
there  is  a  harmony  and  sometimes  a  music  in  this  arrangement.  Here 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  pure  English  with  a  rich  vein  of  thought : 

"  Everybody  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  our  policy.  It 
makes  no  odds  whether  Washington  recommended  it  in  so  many 
words.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  policy  1  Why,  from  the 
small  beginning  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  we  have  now  got 
twenty-three  millions  ;  from  a  small  number  of  states,  we  are  now  over 
thirty  ;  from  a  ragged  population,  we  present  the  best  dressed  people 
in  the  world ;  and  from  poverty  we  have  risen  to  the  greatest  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Why,  and  how,  did  we  get  all  these?  By  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  great  principle  of  staying  at  home  and  minding  our  own 
business.  It  is  a  principle  upon  which  a  private  man  thrives.  It  is  a 
principle  upon  which  private  families  prosper.  It  is  a  principle  upon 
which  a  neighborhood  has  peace  and  prosperity  and  enjoyment.  It  is 
that  great  principle  which  has  raised  us  up  to  the  greatest  government 
on  earth.  But  Kossuth  says  that  we  may  depart  from  that  policy  now 
— that  it  was  wise  when  we  were  young,  but  that  now  we  have  grown 
up  to  be  a  giant  and  may  abandon  it.  Plere  is  another  bit  of  philoso- 
phy for  you.     We  can  all  resist  adversity.     We  know  its  uses — 

'  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.' 

It  is  the  crucible  of  fortune.     It  is  the  iron  key  that  unlocks  the  golden 
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gates  of  prosperity.  I  say,  God  bless  adversity  ;  she  pricks  me,  and 
1  bleed,  and  am  well.  But  the  rock  upon  which  men  and  nations  split 
is  PROSPERITY.  This  man  says  that  we  hare  grown  to  be  a  giant,  and 
that  we  may  depart  from  the  wisdom  of  our  youth.  But  I  say  that 
now  is  the  time  to  take  care.  We  are  great  enough ;  let  us  be  satis- 
fied ;  prevent  the  growth  of  our  ambition ;  prevent  our  pride  from 
swelling,  and  hold  on  to  what  we  have  got.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  the  old  governor  who  had  been  raised  from  rags  1  His  king  discov- 
ered in  him  merit  and  integrity,  and  appointed  him  a  satrap — a  ruler 
over  many  provinces.  He  came  to  be  great,  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
be  escorted  throughout  the  country  once  during  the  year,  in  order  to 
look  into  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  He  was  received  and  acknow- 
ledged everywhere  as  a  great  man  and  a  great  governor.  But  he 
carried  about  with  him  a  mysterious  chest,  and  every  now  and  then  he 
would  look  into  it,  but  let  nobody  else  see  what  it  contained.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  excited  by  this  chest,  and  finally  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  some  of  his  friends  to  let  them  look  into  it.  Well, 
what  did  they  see?  They  saw  an  old,  ragged  and  torn  suit  of  clothes, 
the  clothes  that  he  used  to  wear  in  his  humility  and  in  his  poverty  j 
and  he  said  that  he  carried  them  about  with  him  in  order  that  when  his 
heart  began  to  swell,  and  his  ambition  to  rise,  and  his  pride  to  dilate, 
he  could  look  on  the  rags — they  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  been, 
and  thereby  he  was  enabled  to  resist  the  temptations  of  prosperity. 
Let  us  see  whether  this  can  illustrate  anything  in  our  history.  Raise 
the  veil,  if  there  is  one,  which  conceals  the  poverty  of  this  Union  when 
there  were  but  thirteen  states.  Raise  the  veil  that  conceals  the  rags  of 
our  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Lift  the  lid  of  the  chest  which  contains 
the  poverty  of  our  beginning,  in  order  that  you  may  be  reminded,  like 
this  old  satrap,  of  the  days  of  your  poverty,  and  be  enabled  to  resist 
the  advice  of  this  tempter,  who  tells  you  that  you  were  wise  in  your 
youth,  but  that  now  you  are  a  giant  you  may  depart  from  that  wis- 
dom !  !  Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beseech  you,  remember,  now,  the 
uses  of  adversity  !  i^or  great  is  the  man  and  greater  is  the  nation,  that 
can  resist  the  enchanting  smiles  of  prosperity .'''' 

So  much  for  the  debut.  The  published  speech  was  received  every- 
where, by  the  impartial  press,  with  the  highest  approbation ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  took  his  place  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
members.  The  New-York  Atlas  says  of  this  speech — "  We  found  in 
it  a  rich  treat.  It  most  faithfully  sustains  the  position  assumed  by  the 
resolution ;  evinces  great  research  in  reference  to  the  Hungarian  ques- 
tion, and  reflects  infinite  credit  on  its  author." 

The  New-York  Evening  Mirror  says  of  it — "It  is  a  bold,  pithy, 
pungent  production — full  of  hard  hits  all  round.  Mr.  Smith  treats  the 
whole  Kossuth  committee  as  a  humbug,  and  seems  to  be  well  posted 
up,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  but 
in  all  the  movements  and  doings  connected  with  the  Kossuth  mania  in 
New-York.  Bennett,  Barnum,  Genin,  Hagadorn,  and  others,  get  sly 
hits  from  the  witty  Alabamian,  and  even  grave  and  dignified  senators 
come  in  for  a  share  of  his  satire.  At  the  time  of  its  delivery,  Mr. 
Smith  was  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question,  yet  we  should  not  be 
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surprised  if  the  reaction  in  the  tide  of  Hungarian  enthusiasm  swept 
back,  even  beyond  the  position  so  boldly  taken  and  so  ably  maintained 
by  the  '  gentleman  from  Alabama.'  " 

This  reaction  has  taken  place.  The  public  is  now  greatly  amused 
at  the  harmless  excess  of  the  most  singular  delusion  and  enthusiasm 
which  has  ever  prevailed.  Honor  be  to  whom  honor  is  due.  When 
we  reflect  that  at  the  time  of  this  movement  Mr.  Smith  was  a  new 
member  in  Congress — a  young  man — a  stranger  in  Washington — un- 
known beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  state — standing  in  a  feeble  and 
silent  minority  of  16  against  300  members  of  Congress — and  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  country,  which  seemed  to  be  absolutely  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  popular  delusion,  the  positive  reaction  in  his  favor 
must  be  considered  as  a  most  remarkable  parliamentary  triumph. 
What  is  most  gratifying  of  all — the  Alabama  legislature  adopted  reso- 
lutions, almost  unanimously,  sustaining  the  principles  of  the  speech. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  informed  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  night 
before  their  introduction,  of  his  intention  to  offer  the  ari-est  resolutions, 
and  he  very  strongly  remonstrated  against  it,  as  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  was  answered  in  a  phrase  which  he  will  not  soon  forget : — 
"I  intend  to  seek  difficult  positions  in  order  to  get  out  of  them.''''  This 
is  a  characteristic  remark,  and  shows  a  self-reliance,  which,  if  backed  by- 
actual  capacity,  cannot  fail  to  achieve  a  successful  career. 

Mr.  Smith's  career  in  Congress  promises  to  be  brilliant.  He  is 
modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his  intercourse  with  the  members,  never 
mingling  in  the  discussions  which  ordinarily  arise ;  he  seems  to  be  re- 
solved not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  except  upon  matters  which 
he  has  matured  into  a  speech.  He  has  delivered  but  two  speeches,  yet, 
in  Congress,  and  each  of  them  was  marked  with  the  appearance  of 
having  been  well  considered  beforehand.  The  last  speech  produced 
upon  the  members  of  Congress  a  much  more  favorable  impression  than 
the  first,  and  was  listened  to  with  a  respect  and  attention  which  is  now 
so  uncommon  as  to  be  considered  the  highest  compliment. 

This  last  speech,  upon  the  subject  of  Printmg  the  Census,  and  poli- 
tics incidentally,  exhibits  a  mind  remarkably  practical  and  acute,  with 
a  richness  of  historical  and  literary  illustrations  not  commonly  met 
with  in  Congressional  speeches.  These  illustrations  are  so  happily 
applied  as  to  relieve  the  orator  from  the  appearance  of  pedantry,  and 
to  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  the  traces  of  the  studious  and  laborious 
habits  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Smith  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  having  early  acquired  a  passionate  fondness  for  it.  His  pro- 
gress in  the  practice  of  law  was  greatly  retarded  by  this.  For  many 
years  his  struggles  at  the  bar  failed  of  success,  owing  to  his  diversion  of 
time — much  the  larger  portion  of  it  being  given  to  literature.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  he  removed  to  a  remote  end  of  his  circuit ;  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  law — and  very  rapidly  acquired  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  the  character  of  an  able  and  ingenious  advocate ;  so  that  in 
1850,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  circuit  of  Alabama; 
in  this  position  he  sustained  himself  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  his 
friends,  and  received  the  highest  commendation  of  the  bar  and  the  peo- 
ple for  his  prompt  and  impartial  mamier  of  presiding. 
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Judge  Smith  has  not  only  established  a  judicial  reputation  justly 
gratifying  to  himself,  but  has  dashed  boldly  and  with  fearless  confidence 
on  the  support  of  his  constituency  in  the  strife  of  politics.  This  union 
of  seemingly  incongruous  qualities,  with  other  elements  of  character, 
distinguish  his  productions  as  a  literary  man.  The  elaborate  article  in 
the  January  number,  1848,  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  entitled 
"War  and  its  hicidents,"  is  characteristic  of  his  various  traits  of  mind 
and  diversity  of  cultivation.  Read  it,  and  group  it  in  the  mind,  and 
you  will  perceive  the  exactness  of  a  judicial  analysis,  the  severity  of  a 
scholar's  criticism,  the  sarcasm  of  a  caustic  wit,  the  dashing  bravery 
of  a  southern  chevalier,  and  the  aspiration  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
poet.  Frequently  many  of  these  qualities  seem  to  be  concentrated  in 
eight  or  ten  lines. 

"  The  history  of  war  is  the  history  of  men  more  than  of  nations. 
The  eye  of  the  reader,  as  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  follows  through  the 
ranks  of  carnage  that  favorite  plume  which  courts  and  defies  danger — 
and  which  seems  a  signal — an  inspiration — a  shout  and  a  victory  where- 
ever  it  goes.  The  political  effects  of  a  battle  are  not  seen,  but  only  felt 
in  after  ages,  when  dreamy  speculation  hunts  for  the  causes  of  revolu- 
tion, and  inquires  for  the  throne  that  wasP^ 

The  caustic  severity  with  which  this  article  exposes  the  avarice,  the 
sacra  auri  fames,  of  Bestra,  the  love  of  office  of  Abinus,  and  the  "  haunt- 
ing inclination"  of  Caius  Marius,  which  respectively  impelled  these 
Roman  generals  to  gain  important  victories,  but  to  make  great  sacrifices 
of  property  and  life  "  to  he  at  Rome  to  attend  the  elections,^''  is  strongly 
mai'ked,  and  is  a  fine  denunciation  of  the  vain-glory,  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion of  military  usurpers,  who  would  succeed  to  office  by  the  pageantry 
of  a  triumphal  entry,  or  a  coup  (Vetat  on  public  opinion. 

The  plot  and  counterolot  of  Jugurtha  and  Metellus  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  that  game  of  generalship  where  "  black -browed  strategy  holds  its 
consultation  with  ambition." 

This  article  was  published  in  January,  1848-  It  is  marked  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  displays  great  extent 
of  reading  by  its  variety  of  illustration  and  its  marshaling  of  facts. 
While  it  denounces  and  exposes  many  of  the  acts  of  the  military  dema- 
gogue, as  in  Marius,  it  was  prophetic  of  the  elevation  of  Taylor,  and 
gives  to  the  country  an  impressive  lesson,  many  lessons,  from  the  sad 
tale  of  the  past.  The  judicial  robes  of  the  judge,  in  their  spotless  er- 
mine, cannot  blend  with  the  crimson  which  dies  \}a.Q  feathers  of  a  bloody 
ambition. 
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HON.    EZEKIEL   PICKENS. 

OF    ALABAMA. 

No  profession  develops,  with  so  much  of  accuracy  and  masculine 
vigor,  the  native  intellectual  predominancies  as  that  of  the  law.  Whilst 
it  opens  a  vast  field  for  profound  philosophic  inquiry,  it,  at  the  same 
time,  imperiously  demands  an  acute  and  close  observation  of  the  daily 
workings  of  practical  life.  In  its  history  and  principles,  reaching  back 
into  the  misty  regions  of  ages  long  since  become  historical,  yet,  in  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  daily  use,  the  possessor  must  keep 
his  eye  constantly  fixed  upon  the  gigantic  progress  of  modern  improve- 
ment and  the  far  more  extended  and  complicated  machinery  of  modern 
society.  A  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  show  that,  aside  from  the 
patient  and  laborious  toil  necessary  to  accomplish  successfully  a  task 
of  such  vast  proportions,  he  who  would  rise  to  successful  eminence 
must  possess  a  clear,  discriminating  and  practical  judgment.  He  must 
be  capable  of  extracting  great  principles  of  jurisprudence  from  amid 
the  rubbish  of  ages,  and  stiff",  stern  and  inflexible  though  they  be,  they 
must  be  in  his  hands  sufficiently  malleable  to  be  applicable  to  the  ra- 
pidly changing  necessities  of  a  progressive  and  gradually  developing 
state  of  society.  The  mere  declaimer,  or  sentimental  dreamer,  will  find 
here  no  field  suited  to  his  exertions.  The  lofty  aims  of  a  practical 
wisdom,  of  a  far-reaching  and  sagacious  philosophy,  can  alone  be  tole- 
rated in  this  arena.  And  it  is  not,  perhaps,  saying  too  much  to  insist 
that  these  capabilities  are  more  eminently  demanded  in  the  "  frontier 
settlements"  of  our  western  and  southwestern  than  in  the  older  states 
of  our  vast  Republic.  In  the  latter,  the  }OUthful  aspirant  for  forensic 
honors  finds  moulded,  and  fashioned,  and  ready  for  use,  all  the  forms 
and  appliances  necessary  to  professional  success  and  development.  The 
current  of  society  flows  smoothly  and  majestically  on  without  change 
or  detriment,  except  such  changes  as  gradually  develop  a  new  principle, 
or  a  new  application  of  an  old  one.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  former ; 
everything  is  in  its  primitive  state.  The  materials  for  the  formation  of 
society,  which  are  scattered  around  broadcast  and  in  profusion,  often 
the  most  heterogeneous  and  crude,  have  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned 
into  form  and  symmetry  by  the  application  of  great  principles.  These 
rude  materials  and  these  great  principles  have  to  be  fused  together  in 
the  crucible,  and  the  process  of  melting  down  and  refining  the  former  is 
undergone  by  firm  and  unyielding  contact  with  the  latter.  The  very 
highest  development  of  intellectual  vigor,  the  most  profound  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  principle,  is  often  found  inadequate  to  this  ar- 
duous task,  for  with  these  must  be  united  a  clear  and  quick  sagacity,  an 
adaptation  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  by  those  surrounding 
the  legislator  or  judicial  functionary,  or  all  his  well-meant  labors  will, 
like  the  fabled  fruit  of  the  plain,  "  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lip." 

Amongst  those  who  have  acted  conspicuously  in  thus  moulding  and 
fashioning  society  in  our  state,  stands  eminently  forward  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  paper. 
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Judge  Pickens,  with  all  his  apparent  eccentricity,  is  eminently  a 
practical  man.  All  his  philosophy  has  in  view  some  practical  end,  and 
that  which  is  not  good  and  useful  meets  with  but  little  favor  from  him. 
At  an  early  period  of  our  history,  being  then  quite  a  youth,  he  pitched 
his  tent  amongst  us,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  moment,  has 
been  constantly  and  honorably  identified  with  the  interest  and  progress 
of  Alabama.  He  has  been  for  many  years  on  our  circuit  court  bench, 
and  the  acceptable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
arduous  and  responsible  station  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  electionof  judges  was  given  to  the  j^eople,  (at  the  session  of  1849- 
50  of  the  legislature,)  he  came  before  the  constituency  of  a  district 
largely  whig,  (himself  being  an  unflinching  democrat,)  and  though 
opposed  by  gentlemen  of  high  intellectual  and  professional  attainments, 
of  enlarged  experience  and  high  moral  qualities,  he  received  more  votes 
than  both  the  candidates  who  opposed  him.  The  people  were  deter- 
mined to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  long-tried  services,  and  his  tri- 
umphant election  was  justly  regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  most  signal 
and  satisfactory  indorsement  of  his  great  moral  worth  and  unflinching 
judicial  integrity. 

In  his  manners,  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Judge  Pickins  is  per- 
fectly unique.  There  is  about  him  an  appearance  of  drollery,  which 
often  makes  his  auditors  shake  their  sides  with  laughter,  and  what  gives 
it  greater  zest  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  clear,  that  is  not  assumed  for  effect, 
but  is  entirely  natural.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  and 
many  of  his  expressions  or  sayings  have  become  almost  household 
words  with  our  people,  even  with  the  children.  Whatever  he  believes, 
he  "  believes  with  all  his  might,"  and,  being  satisfied  that  he  has  found 
a  principle  correct,  he  places  thereon  the  most  implicit  and  unyielding 
faith.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  as  true,  which  will  illustrate  this 
characteristic.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  phrenology,  and  never  is  a 
supposed  violation  of  the  law  brought  before  him,  but  that  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  offender's  "  bumps,"  his  keen,  dark  and  searching 
eyes.  In  one  of  the  "Wire-grass"  counties,  where  he  was  presiding  in 
a  small,  temporary  court-house,  where  the  people,  bar  and  ofllcers  were 
indiscriminately  mixed  up,  (on  "criminal  day"  especially,)  an  offender, 
who  had  been  convicted  by  the  jury  of  larceny,  was  brought  up  by 
the  sheriff"'s  officer  to  receive  his  sentence.  He  was  told  by  the  judge 
to  stand  up,  upon  which  the  prisoner,  and  the  officer  having  him  in  cus- 
tody, rose  to  their  feet,  and  standing  but  a  short  distance  apart,  the 
judge  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  supposed  criminal,  and  began  to  favor 
him  with  a  lecture.  The  most  withering  denunciations  of  crime  and 
criminals  in  general,  and  this  offence  and  this  offender  in  particular, 
were  poured  from  the  lips  of  the  indignant  judge.  The  utter  meanness 
of  the  crime,  the  disgrace  and  reproach  he  had  deliberately  brought 
upon  himself,  his  family  and  county,  formed  the  theme  for  a  most 
withering  lecture.  All  this  time,  the  members  of  the  bar  were  con- 
vulsed with  suppressed  laughter,  and  the  poor  constable  was  writhing 
in  agony.  Humanity,  at  last,  prompted  some  knight  of  the  green  bag 
to  inform  his  honor  that  the  person  whom  he  was  addressing  was  not 
the  criminal,  but  the  officer  having  him  in  charge,  that  the  other  "  form 
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erect"  was  the  otTender,  against  whom  all  his  bitter  invective  should  be 
hurled.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  all  expected  that  he  would  make 
to  the  offended  and  suffering  officer  an  ample  apology — but  not  so. 
Scrutinizing  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  doubting  whether  it  were  possible 
that  he  could  be  mistaken,  he  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and,  pointing 
his  forefinger  toward  him,  said,  "  Ah,  well — you  had  better  take  care — 
mind  I  tell  you — you've  got  a  mighty  bad  head  !" 

In  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  he  has  the  reputation,  with 
many,  of  being  harsh  and  severe.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  he  has 
an  innate  horror  for  crime,  and,  unlike  many  others  in  this  respect,  that 
horror  increases  with  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  He  is  not  carried 
jiway  by  what  Mr.  De  Quincy  would  call,  I  suppose,  "  the  poetry  of 
crime,"  and  led  thereby  to  pour  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  pet- 
ty offender.  Very  far  from  it.  Whilst  these  meet  with  little  or  no 
favor  or  commiseration,  it  is  the  great  criminal  that  calls  him  fully 
out. 

But,  I  am  by  no  means  willing  to  admit,  that  the  charge  of  harshness 
is  well  sustained.  I  have  never  known  him  to  deny  to  any  the  full  mea- 
sure and  benefit  of  all  the  defences  that  the  law  gave  them,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  in  charging  the  jury,  he  depicts,  with  strong,  original,  and 
often  powerful  effect,  the  enormity  of  crime.  No  judge  upon  the  bench  of 
our  state  is  listened  to,  by  juries,  with  more  earnest  attention  ;  and  their 
great  confidence  in  him,  as  a  man  and  as  an  officer,  often,  doubtless, 
gives  to  his  remarks  more  weight  than  was  intended  by  him.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  administration  of  the  criminal  law  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  to  the  community.  In  his  charges  to  the  juries, 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  he  is  generally  clear  and  explicit.  He 
uses  the  most  simple  language,  and,  comprehending  himself,  very  readi- 
ly, legal  principles,  he  labors  so  to  simplify  them  as  to  make  them  clear 
to  the  unprofessional  mind.  In  this  he  is  eminently  successful.  His 
charges,  too,  are  often  presented  with  a  manner  and  language  perfectly 
original.  A  nod,  a  gesture,  or  a  frown,  will  often  convey  more  mean- 
ing than  words.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  his  mind  is  acute  and 
clear,  and,  whilst  he  adheres  with  tenacity  to  well-considered  opinions, 
no  man  on  the  bench  seems  more  free  from  "  pride  of  opinion  ;"  he 
never  regards  it  as  disreputable,  or,  in  the  slightest  degree,  compromis- 
ing his  dignity,  to  change,  if  convinced  that  he  is  wrong  ;  and  no  man 
will  do  so  with  more  ingenuousness  or  promptitude.  From  this  habit 
of  mind  results  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  a  judge  upon  the  Circuit  Court 
bench  who  will,  to  use  a  lawyer's  phraseology,  and  which  lawyers 
know  means  so  much,  "  give  a  fairer  bill  of  exceptions." 

In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  Judge  Pickens  is  a  most  dili- 
gent and  laborious  officer.  He  is  never  known  to  omit  holding  a  court 
at  the  appointed  time,  if  physically  possible  ;  and  considering  his 
apparent  feebleness  of  body  he  performs  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor. 
In  the  conduct  of  business  in  court  he  is  always  prompt  and  energetic, 
and  ordinarily  a  patient  listener  to  whatever  may  be  urged  by  counsel. 
To  sum  up,  he  is  to  the  bar  courteous,  affable,  and  easy  of  access.  In 
his  courts,  without  an  apparent  effort  on  his  part,  the  most  perfect 
order  is  preserved,  and  prompt  obedience  seems  to  be  rendered  by  the 
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populace,  more  through  love  than  fear,  and  yet  the  refractory  have 
ample  cause  to  fear  him  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  exert  his 
judicial  power  over  them. 

1  have  already  stated  that  h  is  administration  of  the  criminal  law  has 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  I  can  state,  with  equal 
truth,  that  such  has  been  the  case  with  his  general  administration.  A 
high  regard  for  "law  and  order,"  and  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  each  member  of  society,  marks  and  defines  his 
general  conduct  as  a  man  and  as  an  officer.  In  the  conduct  of  causes, 
if  he  has  prejudices,  either  for  or  against  the  parties  litigant,  the  most 
accurate  observer  would  not  be  likely  to  detect  them.  It  has  been 
often  said  that  he  is  less  lenient  to  his  friends  than  his  enemies. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  is  no  Themistocles  in 
his  habits.  His  attention  to  evidence  in  the  progress  of  a  trial  forms 
a  peculiar  characteristic  in  his  administration.  His  memory  is  re- 
markably tenacious,  and  he  is  rarely  at  fault  in  his  recollection  of  testi- 
mony. 

As  one  of  the  many  evidences  which  could  be  produced  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  by  thepeoj^Ze,  we  subjoin  the  following.  It 
was  in  his  own  county,  where  he  had  lived  and  labored  longest,  where 
the  people  knew  him  best,  that  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  tedious  ses- 
sion he  received  this  testimonial : 

"  To  the  Hon,  Ezekiel  Picke/?s,  judge  of  the  second  judicial  court. 
"  We,  the  undersigned  jurors,  for  the  third  week  of  the  circuit  court,  of 
Dallas  county,  who  compose  jury  No.  1,  would  respectfully  say  to 
your  honor,  after  having  discharged  their  duties  as  said  jurors  during 
"the  present  week,  and  being  as  such  discharged  by  the  court,  that  they 
are  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  express  to  your  honor  their  entire  satis- 
faction at  the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  they  have  been 
uniformly  treated  during  the  week,  and  also  to  assure  your  honor  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  have  discharged,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  very  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  serving  as  jurors. 

"  In  taking  leave  of  the  court,  though  happy  to  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  our  respective  homes,  we  regret  the  termination  of  the  pleasant 
intercourse  which,  during  the  week,  has  existed  between  your  honor 
as  the  presiding  officer  and  themselves  as  a  component  part  of  the 
court,  and  we  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  assure  you  that  we  remain, 
one  and  all, 

"  Respectftilly,  your  friends, 

"  G  W.  Hardy,  Foreman." 
Signed  by  eleven  others. 

On  the  25th  December,  1838,  the  democratic  republican  delegates 
assembled  in  convention  at  Tuscaloosa  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  re- 
present this  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  Judge  Pickens.  He  was,  however,  compelled,  by  private 
reasons,  to  decline  accepting,  but  as  he  did  so  he  set  out  at  full  length 
his  views  of  the  politics  of  that  exciting  period,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  convention.  We  regret  that  our  space  forbids  its  insertion,  and 
will  be  content  to  give  a  few  extracts  : 

"  On  the  crash  of  the  artificial  system  under  which  most  of  us  had 
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been  raised,  and  therefore,  for  the  moment,  knew  little  of  any  other, 
there  was  much  apparent  reason  with  those  who  proposed  a  national 
bank  as  the  only  means  of  restoration.  The  crisis  occurring  subsequent 
to  withholding  a  renewal  of  charter,  looked  very  like  cause  and  effect, 
and  seemed  to  authorize  the  then  confident  prediction  that  there  could 
be  no  relief  but  by  a  national  bank, 

''Those  who  thought  the  malady  was  in  the  system;  that  the  less 
artificial  a  system,  the  less  subject  to  disorder;  who  believed  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  not  only  having  a  legal  measure  of  values,  but  of 
giving  it  practical  operation  ;  who  believed  the  constitution  only  autho- 
rized the  general  government  to  furnish  the  measure,  but  forbid  it  to 
organize  any  agent  to  substitute  a  different  measure;  such  proposed,  as 
one  remedy,  the  gradual  but  finally  entire  separation  of  the  finances 
from  the  banks,  which  had  heretofore  furnished  the  only  practical  inea 
sure,  if  that  which  was  never  at  two  intervals  of  the  same  length,  can 
be  so  called,  and  proposed  the  collection  of  the  government  dues  in 
the  constitutional  standard,  gold  or  silver. 

"  The  results  anticipated  were,  that  the  national  government,  bound  to 
raise,  feed,  and  pay  an  army  and  navy  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
our  national  rights,  and  national  honor,  might,  at  all  times,  at  every 
moment,  be  in  an  attitude  to  perform  her  functions  and  be  placed  be- 
yond contingency  as  to  means  and  medium.  Another  scarcely  less  de- 
sirable was,  that  by  giving  a  practical  application  to  the  most  unerring 
measure  of  values,  excessive  paper  issues,  synonymous  with  false  mea- 
sures, would  be  restrained,  and  thus  a  sound  currency  given  to  all,  as 
far  as  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government  could  eflect  the  object,  leav- 
ing whatever  else  might  be  required  to  state  legislation. 

"  The  proposed  remedy  was  characterized  by  those  in  favor  of  the 

other  system,  as  intended  to  give  a  good  currency  to  the  office-holder, 

but  a  bad  one  to  the  people  ;  as  calculated  to  break  up  all  banks,  and 

annihilate  the  credit  system;  with  similar  arguments,  appealing  directly 

to  the  interest  of  the  stockholder,  and  the  terror  of  all  under  their  grasp." 
**  **  *  *  *  ***** 

"A  false  currency  cannot  circulate  unless  there  are  those  to  take  and 
transmit.  When  the  merchant  or  money-dealer  refuses,  its  deficiency 
being  exposed,  it  goes  backward  till  its  origin  is  found  ;  the  better  takes 
its  place,  and  so  the  action  continues  until  the  best  becomes  common. 
The  general  government  is  our  largest  dealer,  and  though  nothing  com 
pared  with  the  aggregate  dealers,  yet,  being  the  largest,  and  its  financial 
operations  diffused,  pervading  the  whole  circle,  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  restoration. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  government  takes,  the  importer 
will  take ;  what  he  takes,  the  whole  mercantile  community  will  take, 
and  what  they  do  every  one  will ;  and  so  long  as  the  government  will 
take,  the  worse  it  is,  the  more  anxious  all  are  to  get,  to  put  it  on  the 
government.  No  department,  no  class,  no  line  of  business  lefl,  whose 
duty  or  habit  is  to  apply  the  standard,  convenience  to  day  becomes 
habit  to-morrow;  confidence  becomes  credulity;  the  thing  is  looked 
upon  as  money,  and  so  the  tide  rolls  on  until  the  whole  financial  system 
becomes  rotten.     Men  and  government,  property  and  prosperity,  in- 
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gulfed  in  a  deluge,  and  without  ark.  No,  no !  not  all  ingulfed,  the 
banks,  sagacious,  entitled  to  superior  privileges,  usually  are  armed  with 
legal  instruments  of  more  efficacy  and  more  speed  than  are  enjoyed  by 
the  mass,  to  meet  a  coming  storm;  which  their  position,  too,  aflbrding 
superior  means  of  foresight,  render  them  less  regardful  of  its  approach  ; 
especially  so,  when  general  disaster  does  not  necessarily  reduce  bank 
profit.  But  infinitely  is  this  tendency  to  depreciation  increased,  when 
the  money  of  the  government,  or  what  it  takes  as  money,  is  returned 
back  to  those  who  put  it  forth,  not  for  redemption,  but  to  be  again 
placed  as  a  credit  to  the  government  and  re-issued  as  money.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  money,  no  measure,  no  application  of  standard.  This 
system  and  mode  of  operation  it  is  which  invites  excessive  issues, 
creates  a  show  of  prosperity,  excites  hope  but  to  destroy  its  victim  ; 
this  it  is  which  commences  by  appearing  to  raise  the  value  of  property, 
stimulates  speculation,  whets  avarice,  invites  thousands  to  abandon 
honest  and  honorable  occupations  to  pursue  the  phantom  of  sudden 
wealth,  requiring  continual  increase  of  issues  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rise  in  property — still  no  money,  no  measure  ;  this  it  is  which  w^ould 
speedily  convert  the  large  mass  of  the  nation  into  consumers  instead  of 
producers,  into  speculators  instead  of  merchants,  into  swindlers  instead 
of  honest  men.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  he  sees  others,  as  he 
supposes,  getting  rich  around  him,  can  we  expect  the  public  agent  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  slow  gains  of  official  pay  ?  No  ;  if  he  is  the  keeper 
of  money,  with  moderate  fortitude,  he  will  risk  it  on  the  advancing  tide 
of  speculation,  the  weaker  will  embezzle.  In  this  thing,  in  this  artifi- 
cial gain — without  work — contrived,  unbridled  system,  is  the  source 
of  corruption,  and  when  this  state  of  things  is  brought  about,  the  very 
agent  in  the  mischief  has  art  enough,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  to  have  it 
sanctioned.     Of  this,  however,  we  will  see." 

These  brief  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  upon  which  "  side  of  the 
fence"  Judge  Pickens  is  to  be  found. 

As  a  man  and  a  citizen.  Judge  Pickens  stands  deservedly  high.  As 
a  man,  there  rests  not  a  single  stain  upon  his  reputation.  Such  is  the 
strict  fidelity  of  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men — so  perfectly  free  from 
all  disguise,  by  which  he  himself  could  reap  benefits  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  that  even  Cato  the  Censor  would  have  given  him  his  approval. 
As  a  citizen,  he  is  eminently  public  spirited,  and  engages  eagerly  and 
earnestly  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  day.  He  is  fully  up  with  this 
progressive  age  in  carrying  forward  the  physical,  moral,  social  and  in- 
tellectual developments. 

I  have  intimated  above,  that  a  stranger  would  regard  the  judge  as 
eccentric.  He  certainly  is  so,  but  it  is  more  an  eccentricity  of  manner 
than  anything  else,  and  if  originally  assi-vmed,  has  become  a  part  now 
of  his  very  nature.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  eccentricity  is  droll- 
ness,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  which  forces  upon  you  an  irre- 
pressible disposition  to  laugh  at  all  he  says  or  does.  He  seems  him- 
self not  insensible  to  this,  and  possessing  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
he  often  enjoys  the  laugh  even  at  his  own  expense. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  Judge  Pickens  is  a  faultless  character, 
but  I  do  say,  and  I  think  his  neighbors,  those  who  have  known  him 
longest  and  best,  will  bear  me  testimony,  that  his  prominent  virtues  so 
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far  excel  his  faults,  that  he  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a  most  upright 
and  worthy  citizen,  as  well  as  a  most  laborious,  able  and  faithful  officer. 

With  a  short  personal  sketch  I  close  this  brief  notice. 

EzEKiEL  Pickens  was  born  in  December,  1794,  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  His  father,  Ezekiel,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gen. 
Andrew  Pickens,  a  sketch  of  whom  maybe  seen  in  the  "National 
Portrait  Gallery,"  and  of  his  wife  in  "The  Women  of  the  Revolution." 
The  family  name  of  his  mother  was  Bonneaux,  of  Huguenot  descent. 

Both  parents  dying  about  1811  or  1812,  he  was  placed  by  his 
uncle,  Colonel  Andrew  Pickens,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  at  school. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  South  Carolina  College,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  course,  graduated  with  a  law  honor, — though  the  judge  at 
this  day  tells  us  that  he  knew  none  of  the  studies  accurately,  and  is 
more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  obtain- 
ed it.  In  1816  or  1817  he  left  college,  and  acted  for  a  short  time  as 
private  secretary  to  his  uncle  Andrew  Pickens,  who  was  then  governor. 
His  next  step  was  to  remove  to  Abbeville  in  order  to  enter  the  office  of 
his  brother-in-law.  Col.  Patrick  Noble,  to  study  law. 

In  March,  1820,  he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  stopped  where  his 
uncle  had  just  located,  near  Cahawba,  the  then  seat  of  government, 
rapidly  developing,  and  crowded  with  lawyers.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  May  of  that  year  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  although 
he  stood  a  good  examination,  he  tells  us  that  he  knew  little  of  the  law. 
It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  time  from  the  period  he  entered  the 
office  of  Col.  Noble  was  not  wholly  occupied  in  study.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfied and  distrustful  of  his  powers,  and  feeling  sadiy  the  waste  of  his 
college  hours,  he  abandoned  his  law  books  and  visited  the  northern 
cities.  He  spent  in  New-England  nearly  two  years,  which  left  him 
scarcely  two  years  to  pursue  his  studies. 

His  first  effort  at  law  was  a  decided  failure,  and  he  seriously  thought 
of  quitting  the  profession.  But  his  feelings  of  pride  restrained  him,  and 
he  doubled  his  efforts  to  succeed.  His  relations  urged  him  to  remain 
at  Cahawba,  but  seeing  the  number  of  lawyers  already  there,  he  was 
deterred.  In  January,  1821,  he  removed  to  Linden,  (then  called 
Screamersville,)  Marengo  councy.  He  soon  had  a  log-cabin  erected,  in 
which  he  opened  his  office — (this  was  the  first  law  office  in  Marengo) — 
a  house  twelve  feet  by  fifteen — a  door  of  rived  pine  boards,  with 
wooden  hinges,  which  caused  an  audible  screech  whenever  opened  or 
shut. 

Here  he  settled,  and  as  he  has  often  since  said,  soon  became  contented. 
There  was  no  other  lawyer  within  twenty  miles,  and  to  this  may 
be  attributed  much  of  his  success.  He  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  and  turned  for  aid  to  his  books.  Young  lawyers  are  gene- 
rally deficient  in  that  branch  of  their  profession  which  is  familiar  to  the 
most  ignorant  backwoodsman,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  take  up  an 
ineradicable  notion  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  "  limb  of  the 
law."  He  tells  us  that  he  always  (at  that  period)  viewed  the  ap- 
proach of  a  client  with  "  fear  and  trembling,"  and  only  discovered 
every  day  how  little  he  knew.  This,  however — by  a  diligent  applica- 
tion to  his  books — soon  wore  off,  and  he  saw  business  flowing  to  his 
little  log  office. 
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Among  his  first  cases  was  one  where  an  English  tailor  named  Marks 
had  been  boimd  over  by  a  man  named  Hainsworth  for  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Marks  had  engaged  him,  and  detailed  the  circumstances  at 
the  request  of  P.  in  writing,  which  statement  the  young  attorney 
thought  carried  verity  on  its  face.  He,  however,  doubted  whether  a 
bill  would  be  found,  as  Hainsworth  was  a  man  of  property — violent  in 
his  disposition — so  much  so  that  the  neighborhood  were  kept  in 
constant  dread  of  him.  He  therefore  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  matter  ;  yet  one  was  returned  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder. 
He  therefore  prepared  himself  for  the  trial,  and  advised  the  employ- 
ment of  more  experienced  counsel  to  assist.  The  only  witness  Marks 
relied  on  was  an  old  woman  of  humble  station,  and  who,  as  he  learned 
afterwards,  Hainsworth  had  used  every  means  to  destroy  in  reputation, 
and  for  reasons  other  than  those  connected  with  this  transaction.  She 
was  the  only  witness  to  meet  this  artful  man,  and  while  Hainsworth 
was  under  examination  P.  became  very  uneasy  and  provoked — turn- 
ing to  Marks  he  upbraided  him  with  having  deceived  him.  He  replied 
with  confidence,  "  Call  Mrs.  Lane,"  "  call  Mrs.  Lane."  His  manner 
re-assured  him.  Hainsworth  made  out  a  clear  case  seemingly,  and  the 
prosecution  closed.  The  defence  then  opened.  Mrs.  Lane  was  called 
to  the  witness  stand  and  told  her  story,  as  none  but  a  woman  can  tell 
it — every  effort  was  made  to  entrap  her  in  vain.  Her  story  was 
directly  contrary  to  Hainsworth's.  The  assistant  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence proceeded  to  address  the  jury  in  a  cold,  desponding  speech, 
and  sat  down  without  accomplishing  anything.  It  was  evident  he  felt 
it  a  bad  case.  Not  so  however  with  Pickens.  He  believed  that 
he  had  right  on  his  side;  the  conviction  stirred  within,  and  filled 
him  with  indignation.  He  rose  under  such  feelings  to  address  the  jury; 
his  bashfulness  forsook  him,  and  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  injured 
man  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  power.  Dealing  in  no  polished 
language,  or  finely  turned  periods,  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  the 
facts,  and  presented  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  so  intricately 
interwoven,  that  the  guilt  of  Hainsworth  was  irresistible.  The  jury  in 
a  few  minutes  retui-ned  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  Which  result  he 
has  been  heard  to  say  gratified  him  more  than  any  he  has  since 
obtained. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1820  he  removed  from  '•'■  Screamer sville^''  or  Lin- 
den, to  Erie,  in  Greene  county,  the  then  seat  of  justice.  Here  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Seth  Barton,  Esq.,  late  minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Chili,  who  resided  then  in  Tuscaloosa.  In  1825,  Erie  proving  sickly, 
he  removed  to  Greensborough,  now  a  flourishing  town  in  Greene  coun- 
ty, his  business  steadily  increasing.  Shortly  after  this  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  removed  from  Cahawba  to  Tuscaloosa,  and  Mr.  Pickens 
yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  relatives  and  removed  to  Dallas  county, 
and  settled  near  Selma.  With  the  removal  of  the  capital  a  good  deal 
of  business  and  lawyers  left  the  county,  and  he  felt  himself  better  able 
to  cope  with  those  who  remained  than  formerly.  About  1837  he  pur- 
chased a  small  tract  of  land,  where  he  now  resides,  and  having  no 
slaves  of  his  own,  invited  his  brother  Samuel  Pickens,  who  possessed  a 
number  of  slaves,  to  reside  on  and  cultivate  it.  He  did  so,  and  they 
resided  together  until  the  death  of  his  brother  a  short  time  since.     The 
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judge,  however,  realized  from  his  practice  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  at  intervals  slaves  and  also  to  add  to  his  farm,  and  he  is  at 
this  time  enjoying  a  fair  competency. 

In  Dallas  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James  M.  Calhoun,  Esq.,  a 
lawyer  of  marked  ability,  and  who  has  since  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
state. 

Shortly  after  their  dissolution,  which  was  occasioned  by  Judge  Cal- 
houn's entering  the  political  arena,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James 
B.  Clarke,  Esq.,  now  chancellor  of  the  middle  division  of  the  state. 

Being  constitutionally  feeble,  the  increase  of  business  nearly  pros- 
trated him,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  he  appeared  before  the 
legislature,  at  the  session  of  1834,  a  candidate  for  judge  of  the  circuit 
court.  He  was  beaten,  however,  by  John  S.  Hunter,  Esq.  Judge  Hun- 
ter resi<Tned  in  a  short  time,  and  Judge  Pickens  was  commissioned  to 
his  vacancy  in  August,  1835,  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  over  George  W.  Gayle,  Esq.,  by  a  large  majority.  At 
the  session  of  1836,  the  salary  of  the  circuit  judges  thereafter  to  be 
elected  was  increased,  and  with  all  the  other  judges  but  one,  he  resigned 
and  was  immediately  re-appointed  by  the  governor.  He  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  again  in  1837,  and  was  elected  again  in  1842.  In 
1847  he  had  again  determined  to  be  a  candidate,  but  being  on  the  cir- 
cuit until  three  days  before  the  election,  he  found  on  his  arrival  at 
Montgomery,  that  Judge  Cook  had  thoroughly  canvassed  the  legislature, 
and  that  from  some  unknown  cause  great  efforts  were  made  todefeat 
him.  He  made  no  great  effort  to  obtain  votes,  merely  mentio  ing  to 
his  friends  his  desire  to  run.  Upon  counting  the  votes  it  was  found 
that  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  votes.  Cook  succeeded  by  but  four 
votes.  His  term  lacked  about  eighteen  months  of  its  expiration,  but 
deeming  the  vote  of  the  legislature  the  expression  of  its  opinion  he  re- 
signed, and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  with  no  expecta- 
tion or  desire  of  again  appearing  in  public  life. 

At  the  session  of  1849,  the  legislature  enacted  a  law,  giving  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  to  the  people,  and  Judge  Pickens,  understanding  that  it 
was  the  general  wish  he  should  become  a  candidate,  yielded  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  private  feelings.  This  election  was  conducted  on  all  sides 
with  marked  courtesy,  and  an  agreement  among  the  several  candidates 
at  the  outset,  to  the  eftect  that  they  would  abstain  from  electioneering, 
wasl  believe  strictly  adhered  to.  The  election  resulted,  as  before  stated, 
in  the  triumphant  election  of  Judge  Pickens,  he  receiving  2424  votes 
and  his  two  competitors  receiving  jointly  but  2077  votes. 

The  judge  was  elected  to  the  legislature  once  from  Greene  and  once 
from  Dallas,  and  three  years  ago  was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  But  he  positively  declined  being  considered  a  can- 
didate before  the  convention  for  the  nomination.  There  is  little  doubt, 
had  he  consented  to  it,  that  he  would  have  been  elected. 

Judge  Pickens  is  in  stature  about  five  feet  two  or  three  inches,  and 
well  formed  ;  eyes  large  and  a  dark  brown  color,  and  when  excited  in- 
dicate action  and  intenseness,  his  forehead  is  elevated  but  not  promi- 
nent, dark  hair  and  complexion.  He  bears  his  age  well  and  gives 
promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness  and  activity. 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  WALKER, 

OF  ALABAMA. 

Thomas  A.  Walker  was  born  January  5th,  1811,  in  Jasper  county, 
Georgia.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  respectable  planter,  who,  by  his 
industry  and  energy  had  accumulated  a  competent  fortune.  His  father's 
opportunities  of  intellectual  improvement  had  been  limited,  yet  his 
native  powers  of  mind  being  vigorous  and  active,  he  could  well  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  knowledge,  and  happily  determined  that  his 
sons  should  acquire  a  thorough  and  systematic  education.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was,  at  the  usual  age,  sent  to  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  state,  where  he  remained  until  1822,  when  his  father  re- 
moved to  Shelby  county,  Alabama.  The  facilities  of  education,  at  that 
day,  in  this  state,  were  extremely  meagre.  The  teachers  were  imper- 
fectly qualified  for  their  task,  knowing  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek." 
Nevertheless,  Thomas  A.  found  means  to  prepare  himself  for  college. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Cumberland 
College,  at  Princeton,  Kentucky.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  when 
he  joined  the  junior  class  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
where  he  completed  his  collegiate  course  in  1833. 

Among  his  classmates  at  the  university,  whom  their  alma  mater  may 
be  proud  to  own  as  her  sons,  we  may  mention  A.  B.  Meek,  who  has 
since  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  southern  literature,  and  who 
is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  finished  belles-lettres  s(i\io\2iT  of  Alabama; 
George  D.  Shortridge,  one  of  the  Circuit  Court  Judges  of  the  state; 
William  R,  Smith,  formerly  on  the  Circuit  Court  bench,  but  now  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  4th  congressional  district.  Judge  Smith 
commenced  life  as  a  literateur,  and  attained  some  distinction  as  a 
writer  of  poetry  and  tales,  but  soon  had  the  good  sense  to  abandon 
these  pursuits  for  the  more  profitable,  if  less  congenial  field  of  law. 

The  intense  application  and  perseverance  which  have  since  character- 
ized all  his  undertakings,  soon  enabled  Mr.  Walker  to  overcome  the 
deficiencies  of  an  imperfect  preparatory  course,  to  outstrip  those  whose 
early  advantages  had  been  greatly  superior,  and  to  take  and  maintain 
a  high  grade  in  all  the  studies  of  the  university.  At  this  period  of  life 
even,  he  manifested  a  laudable  ambition  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  with 
whom  he  came  in  competition. 

Having  early  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the  legal  profession,  he 
immediately,  after  leaving  the  university  in  1833,  commenced  reading 
law  with  Chancellor  Crenshaw,  of  Butler  county.  In  Alabama,  no  par- 
ticular time  is  required  to  be  spent  in  a  lawyer's  office  before  the  stu- 
dent can  made  application  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Any  person,  on 
producing  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  is  examined  in  open 
court ;  and  if  found  qualified,  duly  licensed  to  practice  as  an  attorney 
and  counselor  at  law.  After  reading  about  a  year  in  the  office  of 
Chancellor  Crenshaw,  Mr.  Walker,  who  sustained  a  very  creditable  ex- 
amination, was  admitted  to  the  bar.     During  this  brief  period,  by  close 
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study,  aided  by  his  naturally  strong  and  well-disciplined  mind,  and  the 
judicious  counsel  of  his  able  instructor,  he  had  acquired  a  fair  knowl- 
edge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

He  immediately  settled  at  Elyton,  in  Jefferson  county,  Alabama, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.     Unlike  many  young 
men  who,  when  they  are  enrolled  on  the  list  of  attorneys,  throw  aside 
the  black-lettered  folio  for  the  fascinating  novel,  the  seductive  pleasures 
of  fashionable  society,  or  other  less  innocent  species  of  dissipation,  and 
thus  sink  into  inglorious  obscurity,  Mr.  Walker,  after  his  admittance 
to  the  bar,  suffered  no  relaxation  in  his  efforts  to  become  a  master  of 
the  profession  which  he  loved.     He  carried  the  habits  and  diligence  of 
the  student  into  the  office  of  the  lawyer,  and  commenced  a  systematic 
course  of  reading,  which  he  has  continued  until  the  present  time.     He 
thus  began  to  lay  the  basis  of  future  eminence  in  a  solid  and  scientific 
method.     He  knew  that  the  law  was  a  jealous  mistress,  and  would 
sufler  no  rival  iu  her  affections.     Unlike  many  young  lawyers,  too,  he 
was  not  doomed  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  obscurity  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  his  professional  career.     The  steps  to  eminence  in  the  legal 
profession  are  generally  steep  and  rugged — the  path  to  the  cliffs  of 
fame,  slow  and  toilsome :  many  faint  by  the  way,  droop,  relax  their 
efforts  as  new  difficulties   rise   before  them,  and   perish.      But  Mr. 
Walker's   close   attention   to   business,  his  indomitable  energy,  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  causes  intrusted  to  his  care,  the  skill  and 
ability  which  even  then  he  exhibited  before  the  court  and  jury,  and  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  people,  secured  from  the  start  a  compara- 
tively large  and  lucrative  practice.     We  do  not  know  that  he  made  any 
striking  or  brilliant  display  of  forensic  power  at  this  time  ;  and  so  far 
as  our  own  observation  has  extended,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  all 
such  accounts  as  either  fabulous  or  greatly  exaggerated.     The  effect 
produced  by  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence,  in  the  celebrated  parson'' s 
cause,  may  be  an  exception,  but  that  case  stands  solitary  and  alone.    No 
novice,  whatever  may  be  his  genius  or  learning,  is  a  match  for  an  old 
and  experienced  lawyer  of  far  inferior  mental  power.     There  is  a  tact 
in  the  successful  management  of  a  cause,  which  no  learning  or  talent 
can  bestow,  and  which  must  be  acquired  only  by  a  long  and  varied 
practice. 

In  1835,  he  was  elected  brigadier-general  over  the  then  senator  of 
Jefferson  county.  The  contest  was  animated,  and  even  bitter,  and  his 
success  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  the  people  already  began  to 
manifest  in  his  capacity  for  public  affairs.  "In  these  piping  times  of 
peace,"  the  office  of  brigadier-general  is  almost  a  sinecure ;  and  the  only 
fact  connected  with  the  military  life  of  General  Walker,  as  we  may  now 
style  him,  worthy  of  note,  is  the  following,  which,  if  not  evidence  of 
strategic  skill,  yet  shows  that  energy  of  character,  which,  in  the  less 
stirring  scenes  of  civil  life,  has  contributed  so  largely  to  his  success  and 
usefulness.  In  1836,  the  Creek  war  broke  out.  The  governor  of  Ala- 
bama issued  his  orders  to  General  W.  to  raise  a  battalion  of  mounted 
men,  and  march  against  the  hostile  Indians.  The  order  issued  from 
head-quarters,  at  Montgomery,  and  was  conveyed  by  express  to  Gen- 
eral W.  at  Elyton,  over  one  hundred  miles  distant.  After  receiving  it, 
he  called  together  each  regiment,  in  six  large  .counties,  composing  his 
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brigade ;  obtained  the  requisite  number  of  volunteers ;  had  them 
equipped,  mounted,  organized,  and  marched  them  two  hundred  miles, 
to  the  seat  of  war,  in  eleven  days  from  the  date  of  the  order.  The  bat- 
talion was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  by  General  Jes- 
sup,  who  highly  complimented  the  young  officer  for  his  unusual 
promptness  and  celerity.  The  next  day  the  forces  marched  against  the 
Indians,  when  about  eleven  hundred  surrendered  themselves  as  prison- 
ers, and  the  main  body  disbanded  and  dispersed.  '*  The  war  was  thus 
ended  without  any  regular  engagement,  and  the  volunteers  returned  to 
their  homes  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man."  We  may  here  men- 
tion another  incident  which  indicates  his  fondness  for  the  "tented 
field" — that  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  our  govern- 
ment and  Mexico.  A  call  was  made  upon  Alabama,  through  her  go- 
vernor, for  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  General  Walker,  though  then 
engaged  in  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  practice,  immediately  raised 
a  company,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  governor ;  which  offer  was  not  accepted,  as  the  regiment  was  al- 
ready complete. 

But  to  return.  In  1836,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  solicitor  of 
the  9th  judicial  circuit,  which  was  then  first  created,  having  been,  until 
recently,  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  His  competi- 
tors for  that  office  were  Felix  G.  McConnell,  who  aflerwards  represented 
the  7th  district  in  Congress — a  man  of  brilliant  but  eccentric  intellect, 
who  closed  a  somewhat  eventful  life  in  Washington  by  his  own  hand  ; 
George  W.  Stone,  since  one  of  the  Circuit  Court  Judges  of  the  state  ; 
and  H.  A.  Rutledge,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  of  cultivated  taste  and 
manners,  who  soon  abandoned  the  drudgery  of  the  legal  profession  for  the 
elegant  leisure  of  the  planter.  After  his  election  to  the  office  of  solici- 
tor, he  married,  on  the  31st  August,  1836,  Miss  Sarah  M.  McGehee, 
daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  McGehee,  of  Benton  county,  formerly  of  Vir- 
ginia.    He  then  removed  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

The  counties  composing  the  9th  circuit  were  settled  by  those  hardy 
pioneers  who  followed  closely  on  the  receding  track  of  the  Indian. 
There  was  then  little  of  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  court-houses  were  log  cabins ;  and  lawyers,  par- 
ties, jurors,  witnesses  and  spectators  were  intermingled  in  most  admi- 
rable confusion.  The  taverns  were  of  the  illiputian  order.  A  private 
room  was  an  unheard-of  novelty,  and  no  one  but  the  judge  ever  dream- 
ed of  having  a  private  bed.  The  lawyers  rode  the  circuit  on  horse- 
back, the  only  practicable  mode  of  conveyance.  Their  arrival  at  the 
different  court-houses  created  as  much  of  a  sensation  as  that  of  a  mena- 
gerie. It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  were  among  them  some  queer 
specimens  of  animated  nature.  They  were  generally  young  men ; 
many  of  them  well  educated,  who  had  left  the  refinements  of  their  na- 
tive states  under  that  universal  belief  that  a  new  country  is  the  place 
to  make  a  fortune  and  rise  to  eminence  ;  while,  in  fact,  they  are  there 
likely  to  encounter  more  talent  and  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  busi- 
ness than  in  the  populous  cities  of  the  Atlantic  states.  When  assem- 
bled on  the  circuit,  the  lawyers  of  the  ninth  were  always  disposed  to 
have  a  jollification ;  fun  and  frolic  ruled  the  hour.  The  nights  were 
spent  in  uproarious  conviviality,  for  many  were  addicted  to  "  vinous 
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potations  ;"  an  example  not  unfrequently  set  them  by  the  highest 
authority  :  to  wit,  the  judge  himself.  Many  brilliant  intellects  were 
clouded,  and  their  suns  went  down  at  mid-day  by  this  flital  indulgence. 
Gen.  Walker,  although  entering  keenly  into  all  the  social  pleasures  of 
his  professional  brethren,  and  contributing  his  full  quota  of  fun  and 
anecdote  to  the  general  entertainment,  never  took  deep  draughts  of  the 
"  black  waters  of  death  and  Acheron,"  and,  if  not  entirely  abstinent, 
was  always  strictly  temperate.  He  found  the  duties  of  solicitor,  toge- 
ther with  the  civil  practice  which  fell  to  his  share,  sufficiently  arduous 
to  occupy  his  whole  time  and  attention.  In  criminal  trials,  the  entire 
talent  and  learning  of  the  bar  were  commonly  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
the  defendant.  The  sympathies  of  the  jury  and  judge  leaned  in  the  same 
direction.  In  newly-settled  countries,  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are 
not  looked  upon  with  the  same  stern,  cold  eye,  as  in  older  portions 
of  the  Union.  To  contend,  single-handed,  against  such  odds,  required 
powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Yet,  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  no  con- 
test did  the  interests  of  the  state  suffer  in  the  hands  of  her  solicitor. 
He  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  energetic,  vigilant  and  able 
prosecuting  officer,  which  continually  increased  wath  his  age  and  expe- 
rience. Every  indictment  was  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  If 
defects  existed,  they  were  certain  of  being  discovered.  Motions  to 
quash  in  arrest  of  judgment,  demurrers,  pleas  in  abatement,  are  the 
ordinary  weapons  with  which  to  fight  a  bad  case  through  court.  This 
was  a  severe  but  useful  school  to  the  young  advocate;  and  to  the 
discipline  thus  acquired  may  be  traced  that  accuracy  in  pleading,  and 
minute  knowledge  of  forms  and  practice,  for  which  he  was  subsequent- 
ly distinguished.  The  sole  responsibility  of  important  criminal  causes 
being  thrown  upon  his  hands,  gave  him  that  self-reliance  and  fertility  of 
expedient  to  meet  sudden  and  unforeseen  exigencies  so  important  in  the 
character  of  the  successful  lawyer. 

In  1839,  he  was  strongly  solicited  by  a  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Benton  county  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Ee- 
presentatives  of  the  Alabama  legislature.  He  consented  ;  and  was  elect- 
ed by  a  l^rge  majority — re-elected  in  1840,  and  also  in  1841.  In  the 
session  of  1841,  he  was  made  chairmanof  the  judiciary  committee.  In 
1842,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  held  a  seat  in  that  body  during 
the  years  '42,  '43  and  '44 ;  the  last  two  years  of  which  he  was  also 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate.  While  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  measures 
before  the  House  and  Senate,  participated  in  the  most  important 
debates,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
democratic  party. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  1844,  he  declined  being  again  a  can- 
didate, in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  was  now  employed  in  most  of  the  important 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  on  the  circuit,  and  was  reaping  a  rich  harvest, 
not  only  of  fame,  but  money.  In  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  amassing 
a  handsome  fortune  from  his  practice. 

The  best  evidence  of  merit,  at  least  in  our  country,  is  success.  The 
door  to  distinction  and  fortune  is  thrown  wide  open  to  all.  No  acci- 
dent of  birth  or  favorable  combination  of  circumstances  can,  for  any 
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length  of  time,  enable  the  undeserving  to  maintain  the  vantage  ground. 
PartieiUarly  is  this  true  of  the  legal  profession.  Here,  "  the  battle  is 
to  the  strong,  and  the  race  to  the  swift"  and  the  vigilant.  It  is  no  field 
for  quackery,  and  no  charlatanism  can  be  successful.  The  people  can 
soon  judge  between  the  sound  lawyer  and  the  shallow  pretender;  con- 
sequently, there  is  no  better  profession  for  those  possessing  talent  and 
perseverance.  No  young  lawyer  of  learning  and  genius  need  despair, 
however  dark  the  clouds  that  overshadow  the  early  periods  of  his  ca- 
reer. Let  him  "  bide  his  time."  If  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  it 
will  be  sure  to  show  itself.  If  success  be  the  true  criterion  of  merit — 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  as  good  as  any — General  Walker  is  en- 
titled to  a  high  rank  on  the  list  of  eminent  American  lawyers;  for  few, 
we  imagine,  from  a  country  practice,  have  reaped  larger  emoluments  in 
the  same  length  of  time. 

In  1847,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  5th  judicial  circuit  by  the  legis* 
lature.  In  1849,  the  constitution  of  Alabama  was  altered,  and  the 
election  of  judges  given  to  the  people  of  the  several  circuits.  The 
office  conferred  upon  him  by  the  legislature  was  thus  vacated,  and  he 
became  a  candidate  before  the  voters  of  his  circuit.  The  result  was  de- 
cidedly flattering,  and  a  sure  evidence  of  the  high  estimate  placed  upon 
his  qualifications,  as  he  received  a  majority  of  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  votes  over  his  opponent,  a  srentleman  of  popular  ad- 
dress, and  possessed  of  great  tact  and  skill  in  electioneering. 

We  have  thus  presented  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Judge  Walker. 
Though  not  passed  in  those  stirring  scenes,  or  abounding  in  startling 
events  that  attract  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  it  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  success  which  awaits  unwearied  diligence  in  the  pursuit  and 
practice  of  a  useful  profession. 

The  characteristics  of  his  mind  are  comprehensiveness  and  strength. 
He  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  leading  points  of  a  subject,  and  to 
those  points  he  directs  all  his  energies.  More  intent  on  ideas  than 
words,  he  never  declaims,  and  rarely  attempts  to  captivate  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  hearers  by  the  embellishments  of  fancy  and  rhetorical 
ornament.  His  speeches  are  close  chains  of  reasoning — logical,  method- 
ical, and  directly  to  the  point.  His  style  of  speaking  is  well  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  an  American  audience  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
fond  of  the  utilitarian  rather  than  the  beautiful.  There  is  little  taste  for 
the  Asiatic  gorgeousness  of  Burke  and  his  imitators.  Our  audiences 
delight  rather  in  the  searching  analysis,  the  familiar  illustration,  the 
terse  and  the  inquant.  Musical  sentences  and  beautiful  metaphors  have 
no  effect  on  the  minds  of  a  practical  jury.  Judge  Walker  is  less  vehe- 
ment than  the  majority  of  southern  orators,  who  are  too  much  given 
to  the  fault  of  "  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings."  Yet  we  have  seen  him,  when  the  occasion  required,  im- 
passioned and  eloquent,  and  also  wield  the  keen  weapons  of  sarcasm 
and  invective  with  a  dextrous  hand. 

We  have  thought  some  of  his  efforts  on  the  "stump,"  during  his  po- 
litical campaigns,  particularly  happy.  The  "sovereigns"  were  always 
kept  in  a  good  humor  by  his  wit  and  anecdotes,  as  well  as  interested 
by  the  plain  and  practical  views  which  he  always  took  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.     "  Stump  speaking"  is  indigenous  to  the  South  and 
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West;  an  art  sui  generis,  requ'irmg  for  its  successful  exercise  intellec- 
tual powers  of  a  peculiar  and  rare  order.  But  the  limits  of  this  article 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 

As  an  advocate,  he  was  always  thoroughly  prepared  both  in  the  law 
and  facts  of  his  cases  ;  an  adept  in  the  examination  of  a  stupid  or  stub- 
born witness;  cool  and  wary;  never  thrown  off  his  guard,  or  losing 
his  self-possession.  Skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  well 
knew  how  to  adapt  his  arguments  to  the  feelings,  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  jury.  He  was  also  particularly  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  pleading,  and  unusually  accurate  in  all  the  details  of  prac- 
tice. He  rarely  lost  a  cause  when  there  was  the  remotest  chance  of 
gaining  it. 

Politically,  he  is  a  democrat  of  the  "  strictest  faith" — a  state  rights' 
republican  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  although,  since  his  elevation  to 
the  bench,  he  has  taken  no  active  part  in  advancing  the  interests  of  his 
party,  believing  it  incompatible  with  his  judicial  position  to  mingle  in 
the  bustle  of  political  strife. 

He  is  well  read  in  the  principles  of  government,  the  history  of  par- 
ties, and  the  theories  of  political  economists.  In  fact,  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession his  reading  has  been  almost  entirely  in  this  direction.  He 
peruses  a  work  on  political  economy,  or  a  volume  of  reports,  with  as 
much  zest  as  an  ordinary  reader  would  the  most  fascinating  novel. 
This  affords  a  good  index  of  his  mind,  fond  of  the  solid  rather  than  the 
ornamental,  loving  the  actual  more  than  the  ideal,  the  useful  than  the 
beautiful.  His  mind  may  be  compared  to  an  edifice — massive,  well 
proportioned,  inspiring  ideas  of  strength  and  solidity,  with  few  decora- 
tions, and  no  fantastic  ornaments,  of  the  Doric — not  the  Corinthian 
order. 

As  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited  and  liberal, — ever  ready  to  assist 
with  his  counsel  and  purse  in  all  works  of  public  utility  or  benevo- 
lence ;  to  aid  in  all  those  schemes  that  will  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  state.  A  few  years  since,  a  gigantic  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to 
defraud  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  its  branches ;  it  came 
very  near  being  successful.  Judge  Walker  took  an  active  part  in  fer- 
reting out  and  forestalling  this  fraudulent  scheme.  He  rode  several 
hundred  miles,  and  devoted  weeks  of  labor  to  the  work,  although  he 
had  no  greater  interest  in  the  matter  than  any  other  good  citizen. 
Through  his  exertion  and  that  of  others,  the  conspiracy  was  defeated, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  saved  to  the  state. 

He  has  also  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  different  systems  of  internal 
improvements  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  of  Alabama,  and  is 
a  large  stockholder  in  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Eiver  Rail-road. 
Although  not  a  member  of  any  communion,  he  contributes  liberally  to 
the  support  of  religion.  He  is  ready  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  education, 
particularly  of  that  which  will  advance  the  character  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  secure  a  high  standard  of  attainment  among  its  members.  He 
has  twice  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  state  university,  and  since  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  has  gratuitously  instructed  a  class  of  law  stu- 
dents, spending  an  hour  or  two  each  day  in  their  examination,  and  in 
explaining  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  for  which 
duty  his  well-stored  mind  furnishes  ample  materials. 
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In  his  intercourse  with  society  he  is  affable,  flimiliar,  and  easily  aj> 
proached.  There  is  nothing  of  hauteur  or  assumed  dignity  in  his  de- 
meanor. Plain  in  his  deportment,  he  mingles  with  his  fellow-citizens 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  There  are  few  more  interesting  or  agree- 
able companions,  as  his  conversation  is  instructive,  racy  and  entertain 
ing ;  fond  of  wit,  anecdote  and  repartee,  in  others,  he  is  also  quite  an 
expert  in  their  use  himself. 

He  has  written  little  for  publication.  A  few  of  his  speeches,  while  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  have  been  preserved,  and  furnish  good  evi- 
dence of  the  statesman  and  orator.  Occasionally,  too,  a  political  article 
has  appeared  from  his  pen  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  on  some 
passing  subject  in  which  he  felt  an  unusual  interest.  But  his  attention 
has  been  too  much  engrossed  in  professional  pursuits  to  allow  much 
time  to  be  devoted  to  literary  effort. 

He  carried  to  the  bench  the  profound  learning  acquired  during  the 
preceding  years  of  laborious  study  and  practice  at  the  bar.  He  is 
familiar  not  only  with  the  leading  principles  of  jurisprudence  but  with 
the  adjudicated  cases,  both  English  and  American,  which  illustrate  their 
principles  and  apply  them  to  the  practical  business  of  life.  Conse- 
quently, his  decisions  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and  the 
country,  and  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in ;  though,  of  course,  he 
has  sometimes  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  any  judge,  however  learned,  to  decide  correctly  every  question 
raised  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  nisi-prius  trial,  where  there  is  little 
time  for  reflection  or  an  examination  of  authorities.  He  is  emphati- 
cally a  working  judge.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and 
methodical  habits  of  thought,  give  him  great  facility  in  the  dispatch  of 
business,  a  quality  not  always  possessed  by  the  courts  of  Alabama, 
and  one  a  little  difficult  to  exercise  in  a  portion  of  the  fifth  circuit,  where 
the  lawyers  are  noted  for  litigating  everything,  and  an  "  unbounded 
capacity"  for  making  speeches.  A  judge,  however,  may  carry  this  vir- 
tue of  dispatching  business  quickly  to  excess;  as  it  was  said  Lord 
Brougham  did,  when  Chancellor  of  England.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  this  is  the  case  with  Judge  Walker,  but  he  suffers  no  useless 
wranglings  in  applications  for  continuances,  motions  for  new  trials,  or 
after  a  point  has  been  once  decided.  Punctual  himself,  he  expects 
parties,  lawyers,  witnesses  and  jurors  to  be  so  likewise.  When  a  case 
is  called,  he  requires  that  the  lawyers  engaged  in  it  shall  know  whether 
they  are  ready  for  trial,  or  not.  If  a  case  is  not  finished,  he  sits  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  a  practice  which  is  by  no  means  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  Alabama. 

In  his  deportment  towards  the  bar,  he  is  dignified  and  courteous. 
He  has  never  had  any  serious  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  with  a 
lawyer  since  he  presided  on  the  bench.  He  is  particularly  kind  and 
indulgent  to  young  advocates  on  their  "  first  appearance"  in  court. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  trying  situations  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed, 
and  where  he  most  needs  the  sympathy  of  the  bench  and  bar,  which  he 
does  not  always  obtain.  Impatience  or  inattention  from  the  bench  is 
sure  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  novice,  and  he  not  unfre- 
quently  sits  down  vexed  and   mortified  at  his  failure.     A  word  of  en- 
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couragement  at  such  a  time  is  a  word  fitly  spoken.  This,  Judge 
Walker  is  sure  to  speak,  and  to  listen  attentively  to  the  unfledged 
efforts  of  the  debutant,  though  his  remarks  may  be  stupid,  unconnected, 
and  have  little  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue.  This  trait  in  his 
character  shows  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  which  many  will  long 
remember. 

His  charges  to  the  jury  are  delivered  in  plain  and  unambitious  lan- 
guage, which  they  can  well  understand,  and  which  enables  them  to 
comprehend  distinctly  the  points  they  have  to  decide.  There  is  no 
parade  of  learning,  no  high-sounding  phrases,  but  all  is  easy,  familiar, 
conversational. 

He  administers  the  criminal  law  with  firmness,  though  without  undue 
severity.  If  a  lawyer  believes  his  client  to  be  innocent,  he  is  willing  to 
have  him  before  Judge  Walker;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  entertains 
rather  serious  doubts  on  that  point,  he  is  generally  disposed  to  take 
the  chances  of  a  continuance. 

In  Alabama,  the  Circuit  Court  Judges  are  required  to  alternate,  so 
as  not  to  hold  the  courts  of  their  own  circuit  but  once  a  year.  Judge 
Walker  has  consequently  presided  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state, 
and  has  drawn  forth  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  bar,  who,  in  their 
resolutions,  always  speak  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  of  his 
urbanity,  learning,  and  celerity  in  dispatching  business,  in  clearing  the 
docket  of  old  litigated  cases  which  have  encumbered  it  "  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  We  may  then 
safely  assert  that,  as  a  judge,  he  is  popular  with  the  bar  and  people 
throughout  the  state. 

In  person  Judge  Walker  is  of  the  middle  size,  of  the  sanguine  bil- 
ious temperament — the  temperament  which  gives  perseverance,  energy, 
and  great  capacity  for  intellectual  labor.  He  possesses  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution,  which  has  never  been  impaired  by  excess  or  dis- 
sipation. In  a  profession  so  exhausting  to  the  mental  and  physical 
energies  as  that  of  the  law,  a  sound  body  is  as  indispensable  to  success 
as  a  sound  mind,  or  rather  the  latter  cannot  exist  without  the  former. 
The  brain,  if  much  exercised,  requires  a  large  supply  of  healthy  blood, 
and  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  perfect  digestion  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  healthy  food.  Judge  Walker,  though  by  no  means  addicted 
to  excess  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table — for  his  taste  is  plain  and  simple — 
has  yet  had  the  good  sense  not  to  turn  anchorite,  and  live  on  bran 
bread  and  sawdust  pudding.  His  head  is  well  developed,  particularly 
in  the  intellectual  region,  and  the  animal  portion  of  the  brain  sufficiently 
so  to  give  edge  and  activity  to  the  mental  powers.  There  is  no  one 
organ  deficient  or  unusually  prominent.  The  phrenologist  would, 
however,  be  struck  with  the  ample  space  occupied  by  the  organs  of  caus- 
ality and  comparison,  which  accords  well  with  his  character.  By  tem- 
perance, and  a  careful  observance  of  the  organic  laws,  he  has  preserved 
a  youthful  appearance,  and  looks  at  least  five  years  younger  than  he 
really  is.  He  dresses  plainly,  but  neatly  ;  though  we  suspect  he  is 
something  careless  of  his  personal  appearance.  But  we  must  bring  this 
outline  of  his  character  to  a  close.  There  are  many  private  traits  which 
we  have  necessarily  omitted,  because  we  cannot  speak  of  the  living 
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as  of  the  dead.  We  know  that  our  sketch  is  imperfect :  it  is  difficult 
to  paint  the  likeness  of  the  simplest  character ;  but  "  what  is  writ,  is 
writ." 

Now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  known  and  respected  throughout  the 
state,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  possessing  a  vigorous  and  well-stored 
mind,  and  a  life  marked  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty,  public 
and  private,  there  is  no  station,  however  elevated,  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  Alabama,  which  he  may  not  reasonably  aspire  to  fill. 
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JESSE   TURNER, 

OF  ARKANSAS. 

Success  has  universally  been  the  attendant  of  that  person  whose  dis- 
crimination has  enabled  him  to  suit  a  proper  action  to  every  situation 
in  life.  The  past  career,  the  present  position  and  character  of  Jesse 
Turner,  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  indicate  how  he  has  appreciated 
and  acted  in  the  circumstances  that  have  surrounded  him. 

The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Turner  were  Irish.  His  grandfather  James,  a 
highly  respectable  former,  emigrated  from  the  north  part  of  Ireland 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1760. 
The  maternal  branch  of  the  family,  by  name  Clendenin,  were  also 
from  the  same  part  of  Ireland.  Sooia  after  the  settlement  of  the  grand- 
father in  Lancaster  county,  James,  the  father  of  Jesse,  was  born. 
About  the  year  17G5,  the  family  removed  to  Orange  county.  North 
Carolina. 

The  spirit  of  independence  and  liberty  was  exhibited  in  the  Turner 
family  before  the  Revolution.  In  that  serious  and  singular  outbreak 
against  the  courts  and  lawyers  of  North  Carolina,*  the  elder  James  par- 
ticipated. He  fought  at  the  once  famous  battle  of  Alamance,  and 
acted  as  a  "  Regulator"  in  all  the  noted  and  daring  incidents  of  the 
rebellion. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  soon  after  followed,  the  younger 
James  underwent  the  hardships,  privations  and  misfortunes  that  were 
companions  of  the  American  soldier  in  those  days  of  tribulation.  He 
fought  under  Greene  on  the  bloody  field  of  Guilford  Court  House.  He 
served  in  expeditions  against  the  tories.  and  was  prisoner  for  six  months 
in  the  horrid  dungeons  of  the  British  at  Charleston. 

After  the  Revolution  he  remained  in  Orange  county,  an  independent 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  He  is  yet  living,  honored  with  that  affection 
which  the  noblest  and  purest  of  earth  must  envy,  which  follows  our 
father  patriots  beyond  the  grave,  and  lasts  with  immortality. 

In  Orange  county,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  ;  and  there,  at 
Salem  meeting-house,  under  the  tuition  of  Daniel  Turrentine,  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  Upon  leaving  school  his  choice 
of  profession  fell  upon  the  law.  Accordingly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chapel 
Hill,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Wm.  McCauley,  Esq.,  he  entered 
upon  and  pursued  that  study  with  such  close  application  and  success 
that  a  license  to  practice  in  the  county  courts  was  granted  him  at  the 
termination  of  a  year.  Another  twelve  months  placed  him  in  posses- 
sion of  a  license  to  practise  in  the  Superior  Courts.  His  reading  during 
this  time  was  continued  under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  the  late  Hon. 
A.  D.  Murphy. 


♦  See  Williamson's  History  of  North  Carolina. 
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Being  now  a  full  practitioner,  Mr.  Turner  commenced  the  prosecu- 
tion of  professional  duties  in  his  native  state  at  Waynesboro',  in  Wayne 
county.  But  looking  abroad,  an  ampler  field  for  his  exertions  was  pre- 
sented in  the  new  territories  of  the  west.  It  is  now  twenty  years 
since  he  emigrated  to  Arkansas.  His  arrival  was  at  that  time  when 
rude  log-huts,  scattered  at  far  distances,  marked  the  abodes  of  civiliza- 
tion; when  the  practice  of  courts  was  unsettled,  and  juries  gave  verdicts 
that  illy  accorded  with  "law  and  evidence;"  when  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors prevailed  to  an  extent  that  blackened  the  character  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  often  furnished  the  journal  of  the  north  and  east  with  ludi- 
crous or  horrid  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Turner,  a  stranger  stripling,  without  money  or  friend,  without 
experience  or  advice,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Crawford  county.  But  sound  judgment,  quick  apprehension 
and  a  determined  will,  gave  him  an  immediate  introduction  to  the  favor 
of  the  people.  The  popularity  he  acquired  at  that  early  day,  he  yet 
retains.  He  was  once  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas, 
and  as  a  member  attained  the  highest  distinction.  In  1840  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  Presidential  contest.  At  the  whig  convention 
held  at  Little  Rock  in  that  year,  he  was  called  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations by  acclamation.  In  1841  he  was  selected  by  Hon.  John 
Bell,  Secretary  of  War,  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Visitation  to  attend 
the  examination  of  cadets  at  West  Point,  but  was  prevented  from  being 
present  by  indisposition. 

In  1842  Mr.  Turner  was  married  to  Miss  Violetta  P.  Drennen,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  young  lady  was  beautiful  in  person,  accomplished 
in  mind,  and  endowed  with  everv  amiable  trait  that  renders  woman 
beloved.  But  in  a  few  months  her  husband  was  called  to  mourn  at 
her  tomb.  He  yet  remains  unmarried,  saddened  by  the  stroke  that 
broke  asunder  his  affection  from  the  wife  of  his  tender  love. 

In  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1848,  Mr.  Turner  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Whig  Electors  for  Arkansas.  He  canvassed  the  western  and 
northern  portions  of  the  state,  battling  with  eloquence  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  principles  of  his  party,  dealing  staggering  blows  to  every  oppo- 
sition arrayed  against  him  in  the  "Banner  State  of  Democracy." 

The  Western  Federal  District  of  Arkansas  was  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1851.  This  district  comprises  a  vast  extent  of  Indian  ter- 
ritory from  New-Mexico  to  the  western  boundary  of  Arkansas.  The 
court  at  Van  Buren  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  west.  Mr. 
Turner,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  was  tendered  the  office  of  at- 
torney for  the  district  by  the  President.  He  accepted  it.  His  duties 
are  arduous  and  important,  but  his  capacity  enables  him  to  fulfil  them 
with  efficiency  and  ease. 

He  never  sought  an  office.  When  on  a  visit  to  the  North  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  intending  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President,  he 
arrived  at  Washington.  But  Gen.  Harrison  was  no  more.  He  how- 
ever called  on  Mr.  Tyler,  who,  disposing  of  the  eager  office-seekers  that 
thronged  the  White  House,  turned  to  Mr.  Turner,  inquiring  blandly 
what  office  he  desired  1  Mr.  Turner  arose  immediately  from  his  chair, 
and  remarked  with  warmth,  "  Office !  good  heavens,  sir !  I  want  no 
office  whatever,  and  wish  not  to  be  considered,  sir,  in  that  class  that 
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prowl  about  you  seeking  the  spoils  of  our  government."  Captain  Tyler 
was  headed.  A  man  desiring  no  office  was  a  curiosity  rarely  witnessed 
by  him. 

The  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  Mr.  Turner  have  been  un- 
favorable to  the  acquisition  of  a  general  knowledge  of  literature.  But 
to  him  they  have  not  been  obstacles.  His  reading  has  been  extensive 
in  many  departments.  The  classics  are  to  him  familiar  as  household 
words.  The  pages  of  our  poets  have  been  transferred  to  his  mind,  and 
the  light  and  passing  productions  of  the  day  have  even  sometimes  been 
observed.  Science,  history,  and  the  varieties  of  letters  have  been  con- 
sidered embellishments  that  adorn  his  fiivorite  profession.  The  politics 
of  our  own  land  and  of  England  have  always  been  subjects  of  his  atten- 
tion, secondary  only  to  law. 

His  personal  appearance  is  indicated  by  the  portrait  that  accompa- 
nies this  sketch.  In  that  likeness  it  would  require  no  strict  scrutiny  to 
perceive  intelligence,  firmness  and  independence, — the  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  his  mind.  He  has  maintained  on  these  bases  a  firm  stand- 
ing since  his  arrival  in  Arkansas.  His  practice  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  has  been  large  and  important.  In  habits  of  business,  he  is 
punctual  and  precise  when  acting  for  others,  but  indulgent  and  unexact- 
ing  when  demands  are  in  his  own  favor.  He  has  undergone  the  diffi- 
culties that  in  new  countries  oppose  civilization,  and  has  been  tried  in 
every  situation  that  can  test  him  as  a  lawyer  or  man.  In  practice 
in  courts  he  never  overreaches,  never  falls  short.  In  the  most  complex 
case,  unruffled  by  arrogance  or  artifice,  he  pursues  his  end  without 
faltering  through  every  intricacy,  scanning  every  point  in  every  light 
and  shade.  In  the  discussion  of  politics  he  is  bold  and  manly,  severe 
and  eloquent;  yet  he  has  drawn  encomiums  from  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents, and  gained  support  among  the  most  violent  partisans  of  democ- 
racy. In  personal  peril  he  has  borne  himself  with  effective  determina- 
tion, and  with  a  nerve  that  steadied  with  increase  of  danger. 

Mr.  Turner  is  in  easy  circumstances,  though  through  life  he  has 
manifested  uncommon  unconcern  for  the  accumulation  of  property ; 
a  lover  of  life's  good  things  and  a  voracious  consumer  of  them.  Of  easy 
and  peculiar  manners,  and  kind  disposition,  his  social  qualities  endear 
him  to  friends.  When  unconfined  by  the  business  of  his  office,  or  not 
absent  upon  a  political  campaign,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  companion- 
able society  of  acquaintances.  At  times,  and  particularly  when  stirred 
by  important  events,  he  becomes  abstracted,  and  may  be  observed  re- 
volving an  address  in  his  mind,  or  overturning  the  theory  of  an  oppo- 
nent. But  whether  declaiming,  as  a  Fourth  of  July  orator,  to  illiterate, 
homespun  "  sovereigns,"  amid  the  virgin  forests  of  the  West,  or  as  an 
able  defender  or  powerful  prosecutor  at  the  bar ;  whether  as  the  elo- 
quent champion  of  his  party,  or  the  gifted  conversationalist  of  the  fireside, 
his  deportment,  dignified  and  respectful,  is  precisely  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion in  which  he  acts.  He  mingles  in  all  crowds,  from  those  that  gather 
listening  to  the  lectures  of  Maffit  to  those  that  stare  at  the  wonder- 
dealing,  itinerant  mesmerizer.  In  liberality  he  is  conspicuous.  No 
subscription  paper  calling  for  the  improvement  of  Van  Buren,  where 
he  resides,  passes  the  door  of  his  office  without  an  additional  donation 
of  funds ;  no  petition  of  charity  for  want  and  suffering  that  is  not  kindly 
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and  generously  answered ;  and  there  is  not  a  church  whose  Sabbath 
peal  is  heard  in  that  town  that  does  not  stand  upon  his  dollars. 

In  temperament  he  is  peculiar.  To  the  stranger  he  may  sometimes 
appear  reserved  and  distant,  from  his  usual  elevated  bearing;  but 
to  friends,  a  subdued  enthusiasm  is  visible  in  conversation  and  action. 
A  deep  current  of  strong  feeling  sweeps  beneath  the  surface  of  his  self- 
possession,  and  if  for  a  moment  excited  to  an  unguarded  expression  of 
undue  warmth,  discretion  as  soon  assumes  its  wonted  command  of  his 
feelings.  No  reproach  of  dissipation,  no  undignified  or  dishonorable 
action,  no  stain  of  trickery,  clings  to  his  character.  Among  those  who 
know  him  personally,  or  by  reputation,  in  Arkansas  or  elsewhere,  either 
illiterate  or  learned,  rude  or  polished,  he  stands  the  Bayard  of  his  pro- 
fession, "  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
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GEORGE     DOWNES, 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE   CALAIS   BANK,    MAINE. 

Shubael  Downes,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Harwich  upon  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  October  31st,  1741.  He 
was  a  respectable  ship-master,  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Lydia 
Bang,  of  the  same  town,  now  Brewster,  May  7,  1775.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  a  mode  of  life  which  separated  him  from  his  family  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  and  deprived  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  he  abandoned  the  seas,  and  moved  to  the  town  of  Wal- 
pole,  Massachusetts,  where  George,  the  youngest  son,  was  born,  the 
29th  of  August,  1793.  After  a  year  or  two,  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  but  a  short  time,  and  died, 
leaving  his  widow,  with  eight  children,  the  youngest  but  two  years  old, 
with  but  a  small  estate  for  the  support  and  education  of  so  large  a 
family.  But,  with  the  characteristic  energy  of  a  New-England,  and 
especially  a  Cape  Cod  mother,  she  established  herself  in  a  small  shop 
for  retailing  goods,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  went  resolutely  to  work  to  earn  the 
means  required  to  sustain  and  educate  her  children.  Industry  and  fru- 
gality seldom  fail  of  success.  Possessing  these  virtues  Mrs.  Downes' 
efforts  were  blessed  with  such  a  reward,  that  she  not  only  sustained  her 
family,  but  accumulated  some  property.  The  responsibilities  laid  upon 
her,  and  the  new  business  she  had  engaged  in,  led  her  to  look  back  to 
the  limited  opportunities  for  an  education  she  was  permitted  to  em- 
brace with  regret,  and  deeply  impressed  her  with  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  education,  and,  therefore,  she  shrank  from  no 
exertion  necessary  to  give  her  children  the  benefit  of  the  best  schools 
of  the  day. 

Having  just  retired  from  business,  after  devoting  eight  years  of  un- 
remitted industry  in  her  shop,  with  the  commendable  intention  of  be- 
stowing her  time  more  exclusively  to  the  immediate  care  and  service  of 
her  family,  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  she  was  called  away 
from  her  toils  and  cares  of  this  life  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  heaven. 

By  this  mournful  event,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  thrown  an  or- 
phan on  the  sea  of  life,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  just  beginning  his 
Latin  in  his  preparation  for  college,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Jenks,  then  of  Cambridge,  now  of  Boston.  Shortly  after  the  decease 
of  his  mother,  George  was  sent  to  Phillips'  academy,  at  Andover — then 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Mark  Newman,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  until  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1808,  where  he  continued 
the  regular  course,  and  graduated  in  1812. 

Selecting  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  commenced  his  legal  studies 
with  Samuel  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Worthington,  Massachusetts,  then  an  emi- 
nent counselor,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com 
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mon  Pleas ;  and,  we  think,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  if  his  life  had 
been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  would  have  arri-ved  at  the  highest  judi- 
cial station  in  the  state. 

To  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  this  distinguished  counselor  during 
the  three  pleasant  years  that  Mr.  Downes  passed  in  his  office,  to  the 
thorough  course  of  study  to  which  he  was  there  directed,  together  with 
the  familiar  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Howe  to  the  students  in  his  office, 
Mr.  Downes  has  frequently  said,  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  success 
and  eminence  he  has  attained  in  his  profession. 

There  is  no  profession,  or  study,  that  tasks  one's  powers  more  se- 
verely than  the  law,  and  none  may  hope  to  succeed  in  acquiring  any 
degree  of  eminence  in  this  profession  without  harnessing  himself  to  the 
work  with  a  determined  resolution  and  unflagging  energy.  Sensible 
that  he  had  chosen  a  profession  where  thorns  must  be  trampled  before 
flowers  would  spring  up  in  his  path,  Mr.  Downes  nerved  himself  for  the 
severe  ordeal. 

Having  completed  the  course  of  study  and  instruction  requisite  to 
entitle  him  to  admission  at  the  bar,  the  next  step  was  to  select  a  suita- 
ble place  wherein  to  locate  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  eye  was  first  turned  to  the  Far  West,  as  offering  flattering  pros- 
pects for  enterprising  alid  energetic  young  men,  willing  to  suffer  the 
privations  and  endure  the  hardships  incident  to  new  settlements,  fore- 
seeing that  spots  then  just  beginning  to  resound  with  the  echo  of  the 
woodsman's  axe,  would,  ere  long,  be  changed  to  flourishing  and  well- 
populated  cities. 

But  circumstances  led  him  to  shape  his  course  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  establish  himself  in  the  Far  East.  The  expenses  of  his  edu- 
cation had  absorbed  all  his  available  means,  and  left  him  somewhat  in 
debt.  He  had  nothing  left  of  the  estate  he  inherited  from  his  parents, 
excepting  an  interest  in  the  township  of  Calais,  in  the  then  district  of 
Maine — a  tract  of  wild  land  principally,  and  of  but  little  exchangeable 
value. 

With  a  view  to  husband  his  resources,  and  make  the  most  of  his  re- 
maining patrimony,  as  it  also  fell  in  with  his  desire  to  plant  himself 
where  he  could  grow  up  with  a  new  and  enterprising  community,  he 
obtained  the  requisite  certificates  to  entitle  him  to  admission  at  the  bar, 
and  left  Worthington  for  Calais,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  day  of 
July,  1816,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
On  his  first  entry  upon  the  field  of  his  future  labors,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  a  full  and  lucrative  practice.  Calais,  now  a  flourish- 
ing city,  was  then  but  a  small  village,  containing  only  300  inhabitants. 
But  Mr.  D's  clients  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Calais.  The  pro- 
fessional business  of  the  whole  county  of  Washington  was  then  divided 
among  four  attorneys,  namely,  Jonn.  D.  Weston,  of  Eastport ;  J.  D. 
Chadbourne,  of  Lubec ;  John  Dickinson,  of  Machias,  and  George 
Downes,  of  Calais. 

Those  only  who  have  been  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country  can  appeciate  the  self-denial  and  moral  heroism  required  to 
sustain,  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  the  privations  and  hardships  which  those 
must  encounter  who  are  present  to  oversee  and  direct,  as  well  as  those 
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who  arc  personally  engaged  in  the  task  of  clearing  away  the  forests  and 
opening  up  the  soil  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun — laying  out  and  con- 
structing roads — building  fences — erecting  buildings,  and  waiting  for  the 
increase  of  population  to  lighten  the  burden  of  erecting  school-houses 
and  churches,  and  establishing  institutions  for  secular  and  religious  in- 
struction. Mr.  Downes,  in  the  place  of  his  adoption,  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  all  these  privations  and  hardships,  animated  with  a  firm  hope 
and  expectation  of  seeing  better  days.  In  this  hope  and  expectation  he 
has  not  been  disappointed.  Calais  now  contains  over  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  thriving  and  flourishing  city.  The  district  school,  that  palla- 
dium of  our  popular  institutions,  has  been  nobly  sustained,  an  academy 
has  just  been  erected  and  established  under  promising  auspices,  placing 
the  means  of  a  finished  education  within  the  reach  of  every  inhabitant; 
and,  above  all,  a  place  for  religious  worship  and  instruction  is  open  for 
each  denomination  common  in  New-England,  and  the  Christian  ministry 
is  liberally  sustained. 

Whatever  is  at  any  time  proposed,  designed  to  adorn  and  improve 
the  place  of  his  residence  physically,  and  to  elevate  and  refine  it  mo- 
rally and  intellectually,  is  always  sure  to  engage  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  Mr.  Downes.  To  no  man  is  the  city  of  Calais  more 
indebted  for  its  flourishing  condition,  and  its  present  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  elevation,  than  to  him.  For  many  years,  one-fourth  part 
of  his  (for  this  section  of  the  country)  large  income  has  been  given  for 
the  support  of  religious  institutions,  and  in  public  and  private  chari- 
ties. 

In  1821,  he  married  Betsey  L.  Danford,  from  Wiscasset,  a  lady  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  partner  of  a  noble  and  generous  spirit.  She 
possesses  qualities  rarely  found  united  in  the  same  person — a  discreet 
carefulness,  and  a  wise  generosity ;  excellent  sense,  and  no  vanity ; 
dignified,  polite  and  unassuming  in  her  manners,  she  commands  the  res- 
pect and  esteem  of  all,  and  suffers  from  the  ill-will  of  none  whose  good 
opinion  a  good  woman,  a  Christian  wife  and  mother,  would  desire  to  se- 
cure.    They  have  five  children  now  living. 

In  182G,  Mr.  D.  became  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church,  and  was  soon  after  elected  one  of  its  deacons,  which  office  he 
still  retains.  He  is  much  interested  in  Sabbath  schools,  and  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  school  belonging  to  the  society  with  which  he  is 
connected  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

He  has  never  been  ambitious  of  political  distinction,  preferring  the 
quiet  of  home  and  the  happiness  of  the  domestic  circle  to  the  turmoils 
and  anxieties  which  those  must  experience,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
who  embark  in  the  restless  sea  of  politics. 

He  did,  however,  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  1822,  and  was 
elected,  and  discharged  its  duties  acceptably  to  his  constituents.  He 
was  also  selected  by  his  political  friends  to  be  the  whig  candidate  for 
Representative  to  Congress,  in  the  canvass  of  1848,  in  the  Hancock 
and  Washington  district,  but  the  nomination  was  a  mere  compliment 
to  his  personal  worth,  as  the  district  was  hopelessly  opposed  to  his  po- 
litical views. 

When  the  town  of  Calais  was  changed  to  a  city  organization,  he  was 
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elected  its  first  mayor,  and  devoted  himself  with  such  zeal  and  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  the  city  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  he  secured 
the  approbation  of  all  parties.  He  declined  a  second  election,  as  the 
office  interfered  with  his  professional  business. 

He  has  been  the  president  of  the  Calais  Bank  since  its  incorporation 
in  1834. 

He  resides  upon  a  farm,  which  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
which,  by  the  enhanced  value  of  real  estate,  has  made  him,  in  point  of 
property,  comfortable.  This  farm  is  a  part  of  the  estate  he  inherited 
from  his  mother.  Little  did  she  think,  when  purchasing  an  interest  in 
a  tract  of  wild  land  in  Eastern  Maine,  that  she  was  providing  the  means 
of  a  competency  in  the  hands  of  her  youngest  son.  And  here  it  may 
be  added  that,  although  he  has  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  his 
profession,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  unflagging  industry, 
his  present  property  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  estate  left  him  by  his 
mother.  All  his  own  earnings  have  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  his 
family,  the  education  of  his  children,  the  establishment  and  support  of 
religious  institutions,  and  in  works  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  most  striking  and  most  charming  feature  in  Mr.  Downes'  charac- 
ter is  his  great  social  qualities.  These  make  him  a  welcome  guest 
wherever  he  goes.  The  sunshine  of  a  benevolent  heart  beams  from 
every  feature  of  his  agreeable  face,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
oozes  from  every  pore  of  his  body,  and  trickles  from  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  wherever,  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  human  suffering  is 
present  and  human  sympathy  is  needed.  Wherever  good  sense,  good 
humor  and  manliness  of  character  are  respected  and  esteemed,  he  can- 
not fail  to  enjoy  the  meed  of  approbation  due  to  such  estimable  quali- 
ties— and  may  he  long  live  to  enjoy  the  blessed  fruits  of  a  well-spent 
life. 
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NOAH  POMEROY, 

OF  MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MERIDEN  BANK. 

Under  a  popular  government  like  ours,  where  the  democratic  idea  of 
equality  is  as  fully  developed  as  the  present  imperfect  condition  of 
mankind  will  permit,  we  expect,  as  its  legitimate  fruit,  the  triumph  of 
individual  worth  and  energy  over  all  the  competitors  that  wealth  and 
class  may  put  against  them. 

The  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction  are  alike  open  to  all,  but  this 
enhances,  rather  than  detracts  from,  the  merit  of  those  whose  energy 
and  integrity  have  triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  intervening  between 
friendless  indigence  and  their  attainment.  Poverty  and  labor,  at  no 
time  dishonorable  in  themselves,  never  assume  more  attractive  features 
than  when  the  former  appears  as  the  nurse  of  those  virtues,  which  the 
latter  by  years  of  honest  and  wearisome  toil  transplants  in  a  higher  and 
richer  soil;  and  the  biographies  of  those  men,  whose  sterling  Avorth 
and  active  enterprise  have  won  for  them  a  strong  pre-eminence  and 
commanding  influence  in  the  society  in  which  they  move,  must  be  re- 
plete with  those  facts  which  should  encourage  and  instruct  the  young. 
Such  is  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch : 

Noah  Pomeroy  was  born  March  1st,  1786,  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
and  was  the  youngest  of  five  children ;  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  father,  Charles  Pomeroy,  was  a  merchant  of  that  place,  and  died 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  birth  of  his  youngest  child.  If  a  long  and 
honorable  line  of  known  ancestry  had  been  capable  of  conferring  dis- 
tinction, the  subject  of  this  sketch  could  scarcely  have  desired  a  more 
auspicious  birth,  for  his  family  trace  their  ancestry  into  the  eleventh 
century,  to  a  distinguished  Norman  knight  who  fought  at  the  battle  ol 
Hastings  under  William. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  the  knight,  Eltwood  Pomeroy,  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts  in  1630,  from  England,  and  was  well  known  in  the 
early  Indian  wars  of  New-England ;  and  the  history  of  the  Indian, 
French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  bears  honorable  record  of  the  bravery 
and  patriotism  of  many  of  his  descendants.  Noah  Pomeroy  is  des- 
cended from  Eltwood,  and  his  only  inheritance  was  the  good  name  and 
strong  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  his  ancestors.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  kindly  cared  for  and  educa- 
ted by  his  paternal  grandfather,  a  man  of  considerable  property  and 
good  standing  in  Colchester,  Conn. ;  while  he  from  necessity  remained 
with  his  mother,  who  removed  with  him  to  Meriden. 

When  about  five  years  old  his  mother  contracted  a  second  marriage, 
which  to  him  proved  of  little  advantage.  He  continued  to  live  with 
his  mother  and  father  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when,  penniless  and 
scarcely  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  English  alphabet,  he  com- 
menced the  world  for  himself.  His  first  great  object  was  to  secure  an 
education  which  would  enable  him  to  transact  the  common  business 
incident  to  a  life  of  action  and  enterprise,  such  as  his  youthful  percep- 
tion had  already  foreshadowed  as  his.     In  attempting  to  accomplish 
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this,  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  difficulties  which  those  alone 
can  rightly  estimate  who  have  had  the  same  to  contend  with.  The 
meagre  earnings  of  the  summer  afforded  a  bare  surplus,  with  the  most 
rigid  economy,  to  apply  to  the  purpose  of  his  education  during  the 
winter;  and  often  this  was  lawfully  claimed  and  obtained  by  his  step- 
father. 

At  fifteen  he  commenced  peddling  tinware,  but  this  gave  offence  to 
some  of  his  nearest  relatives,  because  they  regarded  it  as  an  occupa- 
tion which  was  discreditable  to  their  family — an  idea  engendered  by  a 
false  pride — which  finally  leads  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  all  manual 
labor  is  demeaning.  After  repeated  solicitations  by  other  members  of 
the  family,  he  was  induced  about  three  years  afterwards  to  commence 
an  apprenticeship  with  a  carpenter  and  joiner;  a  trade  in  those  days 
being  esteemed  next  to  a  profession.  He  continued,  however,  but  a 
short  time  in  this  employment.  He  had  already  selected  the  business 
most  congenial  to  his  feelings  for  his  future  occupation,  and  returning  to 
his  peddling  wagon,  he  made  use  of  it  as  the  most  direct  and  honorable 
means  within  his  power,  wherewith  he  could  eventually  make  himself 
master  of  the  business,  and  establish  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
ware. Accordingly  at  twenty  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  tinsmith  for 
six  months,  for  which  he  paid  a  stipulated  sum,  and  in  that  almost  in- 
credibly short  period  gained  such  an  insight  into  the  business,  as  to 
enable  himself  to  become  a  complete  master  of  the  trade  which  usually 
required  four  or  five  years  to  learn.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  plain  tinware,  with  the  advantage  of  but  about 
two  years'  common  school  education,  which  was  all  he  ever  possessed. 
During  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Mary  Merriman,  a  lineal  des- 
cendant of  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Merriman,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  and  who  commanded  in  the  early  Indian 
wars. 

During  the  eleven  years  succeeding,  he  prosecuted  a  small,  yet  suc- 
cessful business  at  various  localities.  In  the  autumn  of  1807,  he  re- 
moved to  Plymouth,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  his  business  until  1815, 
with  the  exception  of  one  winter  spent  in  Baltimore.  It  was  during 
his  residence  at  Plymouth  that  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  com- 
menced, of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter. 

His  strong  judgment,  his  probity  and  resistless  energies,  had  at  this 
time  so  won  upon  the  admiration  of  his  friends,  that  through  them  he 
was  tendered  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regular  army.  Flatter- 
ing as  the  compliment  was  to  his  ambition,  and  strongly  as  it  appealed 
to  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  there  was  with  him  a  still  higher 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  fast-increasing  family  which  forbade  its 
acceptance. 

He  had  felt  all  the  distressing  pangs  which  penury  could  inflict ;  of 
neglect  and  bitter  scorn,  its  only  heritage,  from  pride  and  wealth  he 
had  been  no  common  recipient,  and  having  virtuously  braved  them  all, 
his  soul  was  filled  with  a  desire  of  burning  intensity  to  attain  a  degree 
of  opulence  which  should  remove  the  children  which  were  gathering 
around  him,  from  not  only  the  privations  but  from  the  frigid  indiffer- 
ence, contempt  and  temptations  which  society  bequeaths  to  indigence ; 
and  all  the  power  of  his  iron  will  was  concentrated  upon  its  honorable 
acquisition. 
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In  1815  he  returned  to  Wallingford,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Meriden  in  1818,  where  he  permanently  established  his  business,  and 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued gradually  to  increase  the  yearly  amount  of  his  manufactures,  yet 
not  so  fast  as  to  endanger  his  credit.  He  was  among  the  first  to  engage 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  japanned  and  ornamented  tinware  in 
this  country ;  and  while  others,  who  were  engaged  in  it  at  the  same 
time,  foiled  entirely,  or  succeeded  but  indifferently,  he  prosecuted  it  with 
complete  success.  Through  all  the  revulsions  by  which  the  business  of 
the  country  was  entirely  prostrated  between  the  years  of  1818  and 
1839,  he  passed  unaffected,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the 
failure  of  his  friends  for  whom  he  had  indorsed  caused  him  slight  em- 
barrassment. 

In  his  strict  economy  and  industrious  and  persevering  habits  may  be 
found  the  secret  of  his  success.  A  useless  waste,  either  of  labor  or  ma- 
terial, had  to  him  an  appearance  of  criminality,  which  he  made  it  a 
constant  care  to  prevent.  Destitute  of  that  arrogance  which  success 
too  often  awakens,  he  knew  no  sympathy  for  those  expenditures  for 
ostentatious  display  which  are  its  accompaniments. 

His  habits  of  industry  have  always  been  remarkable,  and  indolence 
in  others  has  always  been  an  unforgiven  fault  with  him,  and  to  them 
a  sure  guaranty  of  a  loss  of  situation  if  in  his  employ  ;  but  faithfulness 
and  perseverance  have  never  lacked  encouragement  and  assistance  at 
his  hands  whenever  in  a  condition  to  bestow  them.  A  faithful  discharge 
of  every  obligation  has  been  one  of  his  governing  principles.  The  ad- 
monition of  an  elderly  friend,  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance  in  pay- 
ing the  first  promissory  note  he  ever  gave,  that,  his  "  friends  would 
always  have  money  when  he  wished  to  borrow  if  he  was  punctual  in 
the  payment  of  it,  otherwise  they  would  always  be  destitute,"  was  never 
forgotten.  It  has  always  been  his  maxim  to  regard  his  verbal  as  sacred 
as  his  written  promise,  and  his  care  that  neither  was  dishonored. 

In  1839  he  retired  nominally  from  his  business,  which  he  left  to  his 
sons,  and  applied  his  energies,  which  were  not  in  the  least  abated,  to  the 
improvement  of  his  farm,  which  he  found  in  the  lowest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Here  his  practical  judgment  and  untiring  activity  wrought  an 
almost  magic  change,  and  his  farm,  which  was  unsightly,  and  compara- 
tively sterile,  assumed  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  productiveness 
which  elicited  the  second  premium  at  the  New-Haven  County  agricul- 
tural fair  in  1843.  Although  to  the  present  time  he  has  steadily  pur- 
sued his  agricultural  improvements,  it  has  been  more  as  a  pastime  than 
a  labor,  since  the  first  few  years  of  barrenness  and  stubborn  resistance 
to  his  efforts  were  subdued,  and  its  productiveness  and  susceptibility 
of  easy  cultivation  established. 

Incapable  of  rest,  his  mind  then  reverted  to  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  comparative  affluence,  and  over  the  financial  and  economi- 
cal departments  of  which,  until  the  present  year,  he  has  exercised  a 
general  superintendence  when  not  entirely  absorbed  with  official  du- 
ties. Nor  has  he  been  inattentive  to  the  improvement  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  its  successful  prosecution.  Possessed  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  mechanical  genius,  he  has  suggested  improvements  and  made 
inventions  which,  in  point  of  facility  for  the  economical  and  rapid  manu- 
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facture  of  the  articles  to  which  they  are  applied,  place  the  estahlishment 
at  the  head  of  all  its  competitors. 

Since  his  settlement  in  the  town  in  which  he  now  resides,  he  has, 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  time,  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in 
its  affairs.  He  has  held  all  the  offices  within  its  gift,  and  that  of  select- 
man repeatedly,  until  he  declined  an  election.  He  has  filled  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  by  appointment  of  the  state  legislature,  as  long 
as  it  possessed  the  power  to  appoint,  during  his  whole  residence  in 
Meriden,  scarcely  ever  being  removed  by  a  change  of  party  politics; 
and  his  knowledge  of  common  law,  and  his  impartial  judgment,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that,  of  all  the  cases  which  were  ever  brought 
before  him,  an  appeal  from  his  decision  was  never  carried  to  the  county 
court. 

An  ardent  advocate  of  progression  and  reform,  and  contending  for 
the  broadest  religious  and  political  liberty,  he  earnestly  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  the  convention  which  remodeled  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  expunged  many  of  those  statutes  which  have  been  known  as 
"  blue  laws." 

In  1832  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1837  he  was  chosen  senator  from  the  Sixth  District,  and  in  that 
capacity  exerted  his  influence  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Meriden  Bank,  in  1833 
to  the  present  time,  he  has  held  the  office  of  director  without  intermis' 
sion,  and  in  1849,  much  against  his  inclination,  was  chosen  president, 
which  office  he  resigned  about  six  months  afterwards.  Modest  and  un- 
ambitious, he  has  never  sought  political  distinction,  but  when  urged  by 
influential  friends  to  accept  the  nomination,  when  success  was  certain, 
for  congressional  representative,  he  unhesitatingly  declined,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  it  been  any  other  office  within  the  people's  gift,  when 
convinced  that  there  were  others  better  qualified  to  fill  it. 

In  his  politics  he  has  always  been  a  consistent  democrat.  An  ardent 
admirer  of  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  Munroe  was  but  his 
second  choice,  and  the  banking  principles  of  Adams  were  so  entirely 
contrary  to  his  own,  that  he  was  one  of  four  who  supported  Jackson  in 
his  town  in  1828.  In  the  last  presidential  contest,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  from  many  of  his  political  friends  on  the  question  of  southern 
fights. 

Noah  Pomeroy  is  now  in  his  67th  year,  possessing,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  enjoyment  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers.  In  person 
he  is  about  the  medium  size,  with  a  marked  countenance,  expressive  of 
decision,  firmness,  and  intelligence.  His  naturally  warm  and  benevo- 
lent impulses,  which  a  seeming  austerity  of  manner  partially  conceals, 
are  unmasked  in.  the  presence  of  his  intimate  friends,  and,  without  a 
moral  blemish  on  his  character,  he  lives  to  command  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  COXE,  LL.  D., 
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Mr.  Coxe  holds  an  eminent  position  among  the  distinguished  lawyers 
of  the  United  States.  Though  his  residence  for  many  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  principal  portion  of  his  professional  life,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  not  given  him  the  opportunity  to  receive  those  marks  of 
political  distinction  which  are  generally  conferred,  in  the  states  of  the 
Union,  upon  advocates  who  have  attained  to  similar  celebrity,  and 
gained  as  large  a  share  of  general  confidence  and  reputation  ;  yet  it  has 
contributed  to  place  him  in  a  sphere  where  his  talents,  ability  and 
learning  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  country,  and  received 
its  approving  judgment,  as  fully,  and  with  justice  as  impartial,  as  if  they 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  highest  professional  or  judicial  honors.  At 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  among  the  distinguished  circle  of 
advocates  which  that  high  tribunal  collects  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  few  who  are  so  largely  engaged  in  the  various 
cases  which  are  brought  before  it  by  its  diversified  and  extensive  juris- 
diction ;  nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  they  can  be  entrusted  with 
greater  certainty,  that  no  exertion  of  intelligent  industry,  no  applica- 
tion of  legal  learning,  study  and  research  will  be  wanting,  to  their  able 
and  eloquent  presentation  in  that  forum  of  ultimate  resort. 

Though  a  resident  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Coxe  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey.  He  was  born  in 
the  picturesque  and  attractive  city  of  Burlington,  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Delaware,  in  January,  1792.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
William  Coxe,  whose  name,  though  not  without  merited  distinction  in 
the  legislative  annals  of  the  state,  has  become  most  widely  known  from 
his  successful  devotion  to  agriculture,  and  especially  by  his  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  every  variety  of  fruit,  and  his  publications,  by  which 
he  allured  and  attracted  the  notice  and  industry  of  his  countrymen  into 
paths  of  horticulture,  which,  before  his  day,  they  had  scarcely  begun  to 
explore. 

His  family  had  been  long  settled  in  New-Jersey  ;  indeed,  for  more 
than  a  century  it  had  filled  a  prominent  position  in  its  history.  Dr. 
Daniel  Coxe,  an  English  gentleman  of  ancient  connections  and  consid- 
erable wealth,  possessed  very  extensive  proprietary  rights  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New-Jersey  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  he  even  appears  to  have  been  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  governor 
in  virtue  of  those  rights.  He  had  been  the  physician  to  the  Queen  of 
Charles  II.,  and  subsequently  to  Queen  Anne,  and  was  also  a  governor 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London  ;  his  portrait,  from  the  pencil 
of  Kneller,  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant  at  Wash- 
ington. The  conflicts  and  difficulties  which  arose  shortly  after  the 
English  revolution,  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, led  him  at  last  to  assent,  and  to  induce  the  other  proprietaries, 
none  of  whom  were  so  largely  interested  as  himself,  to  surrender  to 
the  crown  the   privilege  of  government  which    they    had   held  and. 
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exercised;  tut  his  extensive  domain  was  not  relinquished  or  impaired, 
and  he  was  long  known  by  the  designation  of  the  "  great  proprietor  ;" 
nor  was  his  political  influence  destroyed,  nor  even  that  of  his  femily, 
for  it  continued  to  be  represented  in  the  royal  council,  probably  with- 
out an  interval,  as  long  as  the  colony  formed  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  son  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  who  bore  the  same  name,  succeeded  on 
his  father's  death  to  his  possessions  in  America,  which  he  visited  in 
person  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  his  patrimonial  estate  in  New-Jersey,  he  inherited  a  claim  to  a 
large  tract  of  country,  granted  under  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Caro- 
lina, by  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  year  1630,  by  a  royal  charter  to  Sir 
Eobert  Heath,  his  heirs  and  assigns.  Though  its  boundaries  were  not 
defined  with  accuracy  or  minuteness,  they  seem  to  have  embraced  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  Florida  nearly  to  the  Ohio  ;  and 
even  to  have  extended  on  the  east  and  west  to  the  shores  of  both 
oceans.  Colonel  Daniel  Coxe  entertained  a  sanguine  hope  of  settling 
this  vast  region  with  English  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  colonies,  and 
counteracting  the  plans  which  had  been  already  commenced  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi,  both  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  in  the  regions  where  it  approaches  the  great  northern  lakes.  He 
promoted,  and  probably  took  part  in  several  adventurous  expeditions 
into  the  vast  wilderness,  and  made  every  exertion  to  ascertain  correctly 
the  geography,  soil  and  products,  and  the  character  and  disposition  of 
its  Indian  tribes.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  that  two  vessels  dispatch- 
ed by  him  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  bearing  the  English  flag  for  the  first  time  on  that  stream,  were 
arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  French  already  settled  in  Louisiana, 
and  compelled,  at  the  place  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish Turn,"  to  retrace  their  voyage.  A  curious  little  volume  was  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  Congress  until  the  late  conflagration,  and  may 
still  be  found  in  some  of  our  public  libraries,  in  which  he  has  recorded 
the  result  of  these  efforts.  It  traces  the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth  as 
far  north  as  the  Illinois ;  describes  with  unexpected  minuteness  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it  on  either  side ;  depicts  the  country,  with  its 
facilities  for  trade  and  agriculture  ;  and  anticipates  the  intercourse  that 
is  to  occur  with  the  colonies  beyond  the  Alleghany,  and  the  facilities 
which  this  is  to  derive  from  the  chain  of  northern  lakes,  and  the  rivers 
whose  valleys  almost  interlock  in  the  mountain  range.  He  looks  for- 
ward at  that  early  period  to  the  vast  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  he 
says,  "  may  be  turned  to  great  account,  and  in  time  perhaps  manu- 
factured either  in  the  country  or  Great  Britain,  which  will  render  it 
a  commodity  still  more  valuable."  What  is  yet  more  remarkable,  as 
indicating  a  judicious  forecast,  he  proposed,  at  that  distant  day,  a 
federal  union  of  all  the  colonies  appertaining  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  North  American  continent ;  so  that,  to  use  his  own 
language,  they  might  be  united  under  a  legal,  regular,  and  firm  estab- 
lishment, over  which  a  lieutenant  or  supreme  governor  should  be  con- 
stituted, and  two  deputies  be  annually  elected  by  the  council  and 
assembly  of  each  province,  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  great  council,  and  to 
meet  together  to  consult  and  advise  for  the  good  of  the  whole.     "  A 
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coalition  or  union  of  this  nature,"  he  observed,  "  tempered  with  and 
grounded  on  prudence,  moderation  and  justice,  and  a  generous  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  labor,  industry  and  good  management  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  inhabiting,  or  any  ways  concerned,  or 
interested  in  the  several  colonies,  will,  in  all  probability,  lay  a  sure 
foundation  of  dominion,  strength,  and  trade  sufficient,  not  only  to 
secure  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  plantations,  but  to  revive 
and  greatly  increase  the  late  flourishing  state  and  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  and  thereby  render  it  once  more  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
its  neiglibors." 

William,  the  second  son  of  Daniel  Coxe,  dwelt,  during  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  life,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tench  Francis,  then  attorney-general  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  son  of  the  dean  of  Christ  Church  in  Dublin,  and  brother 
of  Dr.  Philip  Francis,  so  well  known  among  men  of  letters  as  the 
translator  of  Demosthenes  and  Horace.  Of  this  gentleman,  Richard 
Smith  Coxe  was  the  grandson,  being  named  after  his  maternal  grand- 
father, who  was  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

During  his  infancy  and  early  childhood,  the  feebleness  of  his  consti- 
tution scarcely  allowed  the  indulgence  of  a  hope  that  his  life  would  be 
prolonged  to  manhood  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  already 
apparent  in  his  resolute  struggles  to  lesist  and  overcome  his  bodily 
infirmity  ;  and  by  habitually  exposing  himself  to  every  vicissitude  of 
weather,  by  courting  all  the  manly  sports  and  exercises  of  youth,  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  conquering  every  weakness,  so  that,  during  the  re- 
sidue of  hi>;  life,  he  has  been  remarkable  for  the  unusual  vigor  of  his 
bodily  health.  He  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  he  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton,  at  the  academy  in  Bur- 
lington, with  whom  he  remained  until  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  from  that 
time  until  his  admission  into  Princeton  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton, 
long  known  as  the  learned  and  estimable  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
in  Burlington,  aided  him  with  private  lessons,  and  prepared  him  for 
matriculation. 

In  the  year  1805,  he  was  enrolled  at  Princeton  as  a  member  of  the 
freshman  class,  being  at  that  time  and  for  months  afterwards,  the  young- 
est student  in  the  institution.  From  his  first  entrance  into  college,  how- 
ever, he  was  influenced  by  a  steady  ambition,  and  throughout  his  three 
years'  term  always  maintained  a  conspicuous  position,  which  was 
crowned,  on  his  graduation  in  1808,  with  a  high  and  well-deserved 
honorary  distinction.  His  first  instruction  in  classical  literature,  while 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Staughton,  had  not  been  profound,  but  his  tastes 
and  habits,  which  had  imbued  him  from  his  earliest  youth  with  a  strong 
love  of  reading,  and  induced  him  ardently  to  cultivate  general  literature 
and  history,  awakened  in  him  a  love  for  the  great  masters  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  poetry  and  eloquence,  which  increased  in  the  progress  of 
collegiate  studies,  and  has  been  nourished  and  indulged  among  the  busy 
occupations  of  subsequent  life.  Under  the  care  of  President  Smith,  a 
gentleman  of  accomplished  manners,  and  a  scholar  who,  with  many 
elegant  and  varied  attainments,  had  especially  cultivated,  and  ably  and 
successfully  explained  the  moral  and  mental  sciences  ;  and  of  Dr.  John 
M'Lean,  the  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  who  com- 
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bined  the  Doric  simplicity  of  his  countryman  Burns  with  the  same  spi- 
rit of  accurate  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  experimental 
science  which  had  largely  contributed  to  the  fame  of  Professor  Black, 
whose  pupil  in  Scotland  he  had  been,  Mr,  Coxe  acquired,  while  at 
Princeton,  a  fondness  for  every  branch  of  study  and  reflection  con- 
nected with  the  moral  and  physical  sciences  ;  this  he  has  ever  since  re- 
tained, and  ever  continued  to  indulge  in  as  far  as  the  engagements  of 
his  profession  have  permitted. 

The  associations  of  his  collegiate  days  were  the  basis  of  friendships 
then  formed  with  persons  of  whom  many  have  since  risen  to  deserved 
distinction.     Stevenson  Archer,  of   Maryland,  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished chief  justice  of  that  state,  and  already  beloved  by   all   who 
knew  him,  for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  character,  was  conspi- 
cuous among  his    associates  ;    and  in  his  room-mate  and  most   inti- 
mate companion,  Charles  W.  Monk,  a  native  of  Canada,  he  found  a 
friend,  who,  from  his  superiority  of  years,  commanded  as  much  de- 
ference as  by  his  talents,  early  and  remarkably  developed,  he  attracted 
admiration,  and  by  his  amiable  character  won  and  secured  respect  and 
love.     To  these  chosen  companions  of  his  collegiate  life  he  added  se- 
veral others — some  of  them  students  in  the  same  class — whose  names 
h,?.ve  been  made  familiar  to  their  countrymen  by  their  subsequent  emi- 
nence and  worth.     Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia  ;  Mr,  Justice  Wayne, 
who  has  been  alike  distinguished  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme   Court  of  the  United   States  ;  Mr,   Booth,  the 
Iec..r  ed  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Delaware  ;  and  Mr.  George  Wood, 
wlio  has  risen  to  deserved   professional   distinction   among   the  bar  of 
New- York,  were  some  of  those  with  whom  ties  of  youthful  friendship 
were  formed  at  Princeton. 

Leaving  college  on  his  graduation  as  a  bachelor  of  arts,  at  the  pre- 
mature age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Coxe,  after  an  interval  of  only  a  few  weeks, 
was  entered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  William 
Griffith,  then  residing  in  Burlington,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the 
intimate  personal  and  political  associate  of  his  father,  and  with  whose 
family  his  own  had  long  been  united  by  close  ties  of  familiar  and  at- 
tached friendship.     In  the  office  of  Mr.  Griffith  he  zealously  pursued, 
for  three  years,  his  legal  studies,  only  diverting   his  attention  to  such 
collateral  branches  of  literary  inquiry  as  were  consistent  with  his  in- 
tention, already  formed,  to  make  success  in  his  profession  the  object  of 
his  undivided  aspirations  and  efforts.     Unforeseen  reverses  in  his  father's 
affiiirs,  during  the  period  of  his  studies,  only  served  to  strengthen  a  re- 
solution which,  without  them,  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  his 
self  relying  spirit  and  disposition.     When  he  had  completed  his  course 
of  study  with  Mr.  Griffith,  he  was  yet  too  young  to  claim  admission  to 
the  bar,  and  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  with  the  view  of  occupying 
the  interval  in  the  larger  field  of  practical  observation  and  instruction 
which  was  afforded  by  its  courts.     He  placed  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Binney,  who  was  already  rapidly  rising  to  that  distinction 
and  high  reputation  which  he  has  since  attained.     He  also  united  zea- 
lously and  actively  in  the  formation  of  an  association  among  the  legal 
students  of  Philadelphia,   for   the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement, 
which  has  been  ever  since  continued  with  advantage  and  success.  The  late 
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learned  Mr.  Duponceau,  at  the  instance  of  the  students,  consented  to 
become  the  president  of  this  association,  and  to  deliver  formal  written 
opinions  upon  questions  which  were  discussed  by  them  before  him. 
For  several  years  he  devoted  his  time  and  extensive  and  various 
learning,  with  ready  generosity,  to  this  duty,  and  secured  for  himself 
the  lasting  and  grateful  recollection  of  those  to  whom  this  useful  in- 
struction was  given,  among  whom  no  one  has  more  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  obligation  than  Mr.  Coxe. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  few  weeks  before  he  attained  his  majority,  Mr. 
Coxe  underwent  his  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  His  original  intention  had  been  to 
settle  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  his  professional  life,  in  the 
western  part  of  that  state ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  law  of  real  property,  and  to  the  somewhat  pe- 
culiar legal  system  connected  with  the  land  titles  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  plan,  however,  circumstances  induced  him  to  relinquish,  and  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  until  the  year  1816,  when  he  married  a  lady  who 
had  been  the  object  of  his  early  and  long-continued  affections,  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Griffith,  of  Burlington,  with  whom  his  first  legal 
studies  had  been  pursued. 

Shortly  after  this  event  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native  state, 
where,  in  May,  1817,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  With  the  encouraging  assistance  of  friends 
already  conspicuous  at  the  bar,  and  with  the  reputation  already  ac- 
quired of  professional  learning  and  industry,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  several  cases  of  importance ;  and  from  the 
time  of  his  first  engagement  at  the  New-Jersey  bar  until  he  finally  lefl 
it,  his  success  was  such  as  to  present  to  a  youthful  lawyer  brighter 
prospects  than  those  which  too  generally  attend  the  earlier  years  of  his 
laborious  profession.  With  many  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
that  bar  he  formed  or  renewed  the  most  friendly  relations.  From  Mr. 
Richard  Stockton,  then  holding  the  high  position  in  the  profession  to 
which  his  talents,  learning  and  worth  entitled  him,  he  received  that  va- 
luable aid  and  friendly  consideration  which  were  congenial  to  his  na- 
ture, and  which  largely  contributed  to  lighten  the  first  difficulties  of  a 
young  lawyer's  career.  He  counted,  too,  among  his  friends,  Mr. 
Southard,  at  that  time  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  afterwards  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Adams  ;  Mr.  Charles  Ewing,  subsequently  chief  justice  of  the 
state ;  Mr.  Wall,  W'ho  represented  New-Jersey  for  some  years  in  the 
Senate ;  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  then  the  attorney-general.  From  the 
latter  Mr.  Coxe  received  the  appointment  of  deputy  attorney-general 
for  his  native  county — a  situation  which  afforded  him  opportunities  for 
the  exhibition  of  his  professional  qualifications,  and  largely  extended 
his  acquaintance  and  popularity  ;  so  that  his  share  of  the  professional 
business  of  West  Jersey  soon  became  considerable  in  all  of  the  state 
courts.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  these  ;  it  extended  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  over  which  then  presided,  with  distinguished 
ability,  the  late  Judge  Washington,  an  early  friend  of  his  father,  who, 
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to  the  end  of  his  life,  continued  and  exhibited  the  same  friendly  regard 
to  his  son. 

In  the  year  1822,  circumstances  occurred  which  induced  Mr,  Coxe  to 
contemplate  a  removal  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Strong  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  him  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  future  resi- 
dence and  the  field  of  his  professional  exertions  ;  and  encouraged  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  and  strengthened  by  the  letters  of  Judge  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Southard  and  others,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  and  who 
felt  a  strong  interest  in  his  welfare,  he  established  himself  at  Washing- 
ton, in  December,  1822.  Admitted  immediately  to  the  bar  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
term  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  active  and  engrossing  professional  occupation  which 
has  from  that  time,  without  an  interval,  engaged  him.  He  found  him- 
self at  that  period  surrounded  by,  and  associated  with,  men  most  emi- 
nent in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  on  the  bench,  before  which  he 
pleaded,  sat  Marshall,  Washington,  Johnson,  Livingston,  Todd,  Duval 
and  Stor)',  all  of  whom,  in  the  progress  of  his  professional  life,  he  has 
seen  gradually  pass  from  that  high  judicial  station  ;  at  the  bar,  his  daily 
associates  in  forensic  discussion  were  Wirt,  Webster,  Harper,  Ogden, 
Emmett,  Jones,  Key  and  Swann,  few  of  whom  now  remain  to  meet 
him  in  the  scenes  of  their  early  and  agreeable  association. 

During  the  long  interval  of  thirty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  Mr. 
Coxe  has  been  engaged  in  the  full  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  local 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  occasionally  in  those  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  constantly  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  extent  of  his  practice  and  the  importance  of  the  cases  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  the  volumes  of  reports  of  the  latter  tribunal,  made  by 
Messrs.  Wheaton,  Peters  and  Howard,  bear  a  continuous  and  abun- 
dant testimony  ;  they  afford,  however,  most  imperfect  and  inadequate 
materials  from  which  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  learning,  skill 
and  ability  of  the  advocate,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  they  present 
scarcely  an  outline  of  his  arguments,  and  are  confined  to  a  summary 
of  the  principal  points  which  he  presented,  and  the  authorities  he  re- 
lied on.  Among  the  earliest  of  them  was  one  which  he  argued  in  the 
year  1825,  that  circumstances  concurred  to  invest  with  peculiar  inter- 
est to  himself  It  was  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  New-Jersey,  in  the  suit  of  Wright  v.  Denn,  which  had  been 
there  instituted  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stockton,  who,  in  opposition  to 
several  eminent  counsel,  had  given  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff's  right,  and  which,  after  a  contest  in  the  Circuit  Court,  con- 
ducted with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  had  been  there  sustained.  When 
the  case  was  taken  by  the  defeated  party  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  this  decision  would  be 
reversed,  Mr.  Stockton  was  unable  personally  to  participate  in  the  ar- 
gument in  Washington.  He  confided  it  to  his  young  friend,  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  sustain  the  opinion  he  had  given,  as  well  as  the 
professional  reputation  of  his  native  state ;  and  this  he  successfully 
did,  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  being  aflirmed  without  a  dis- 
senting opinion.  In  the  argument  of  this  cause,  Mr.  Coxe  met  at  the 
bar,  for  the  first  time,  his  old  college  friend  and  companion,  George 
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Wood.  Although  natives  of  the  same  county,  mem"bers  of  the  same 
class  at  Princeton,  admitted  to  the  bar  nearly  cotemporaneously,  and 
pursuing  their  profession  in  the  same  state,  yet  the  practice  of  the  one 
had  been  principally  in  the  northern  and  eastern  counties,  while  that 
of  the  other  was  chiefly  in  the  western  circuits ;  so  that  they  now  met 
for  the  first  time  upon  a  distant  field,  and  before  a  new  tribunal. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  settleirient  of  Mr.  Coxe  in  Washington, 
that  a  class  of  cases  involving  property  of  great  value,  and  presenting 
legal  and  political  questions  of  delicacy  and  importance,  began  to  occu- 
py the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  they  continued  to  do  for 
many  subsequent  years.  These  were  controversies  growing  out  of  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to  the  United  States.  Not  only  did 
they  depend  mainly  upon  the  local  and  colonial  land  laws  of  Spain, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  but  they  required  a  most  careful  examination 
and  construction  of  the  treaties  made  with  those  governments,  and  the 
political  negotiations  which  had  preceded  and  accompanied  them  ;  so 
that  the  advocate  was  required  to  master  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
greatly  at  variance  with  our  own,  and  to  apply  to  private  rights  the 
stipulations  of  public  and  political  documents,  which  were  wanting  in 
those  elements  of  minute  certainty  that  characterize  the  statutory 
enactments  which  affect  the  property  and  I'ights  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. Into  this  class  of  cases  Mr.  Coxe  was  early  drawn,  appearing  for 
clients  living  remote  from  Washington,  and  thus  invested  with  a  se- 
rious responsibility,  in  addition  to  that  which  resulted  from  the  nature 
of  the  controversy  and  the  magnitude  of  the  amount  involved  in  it. 
Though  few  traces  of  his  elaborate  arguments  in  the  many  cases  of  this 
nature  in  which  he  appeared  are  to  be  collected  from  the  Reports  ;  yet 
the  notes  preserved  by  the  reporter  in  the  suits  of  Forster  v.  Neilson, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  class,  may  afford  some  evidence  of  the  re- 
search and  talent  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  In  cases,  also, 
which  have  involved  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  application  of  its  provisions,  not  only  to  the  transac- 
tions of  individuals,  but  to  acts  of  Congress  and  the  legislation  of  the 
states,  he  has  been  repeatedly  engaged,  evincing  at  all  times  in  his  ar- 
guments that  careful  preparation  and  study  which  such  subjects  pecu- 
liarly demand,  and  holding  in  their  discussion  a  high  position  among 
the  advocates  to  whom  they  have  been  entrusted. 

Though  Mr.  Coxe,  since  his  residence  in  Washington,  has  kept  him- 
self aloof  from  public  office,  making  his  profession  the  exclusive  object 
of  his  attention ;  yet  in  one  branch  of  legal  duty,  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  government,  his  services  have  been  engaged  on 
many  occasions.  In  the  absence  of  a  legal  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
represent  the  government  in  prosecutions  before  courts-martial,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases  to  fill  the  post  of 
judge-advocate ;  and  he  has  discharged  its  duties  not  merely  with 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  but  with  that  moderation  and  judgment  which  are 
made  peculiarly  necessary  alike  by  the  character  of  the  tribunal,  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  offences,  and  the  large  discretion  which  belongs 
to  the  office.  Among  the  most  important  cases  in  which  he  was  thus 
employed  by  the  government,  were  those  of  Commodore  Stewart  and 
Commodore  Porter,  in  the  year  1825. 
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Such  has  been  the  professional  life  of  Mr.  Coxe — passed  in  the  active 
and  continuous  exercise  of  the  various  duties  of  an  advocate  and  a 
counselor,  and  attaining,  by  his  integrity,  talents  and  industry,  a  posi- 
tion which  has  secured  for  him  the  respect  of  the  bench  and  the  bar, 
and  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  profited  by  his  services.  In  his 
private  life,  his  conduct  has  ever  evinced  a  sincere  submission  to  that 
sense  of  religious  obligation  which  he  has  ever  cherished ;  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  with  all  around  him,  he  has  constantly 
exhibited  a  liberal  and  hospitable  spirit,  which  has  drawn  to  him,  in 
Washington,  a  large  association  with  the  men  of  eminence  and  worth, 
who  have  successively  passed  across  that  changing  scene  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  residence  there.  Having  experienced  many  years 
since  the  death  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  married  in  his  youth,  Mr. 
Coxe  continued  a  widower  until  the  spring  of  1840,  when  he  formed 
a  second  matrimonial  connection  with  Mrs.  Susan  R.  Wheeler,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Mr.  John  Warren,  of 
New-York — a  lady  whose  intelligence,  manners  and  disposition  have 
largely  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  social  circle  which  he  has  gather- 
ed around  him.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  some  years  since  to 
Major  Weightman,  now  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  territory  of 
New-Mexico,  and  whose  gallant  conduct  was  particularly  conspicuous 
throughout  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which  Colonel  Doniphan,  with  his 
little  army  of  adventurous  spirits,  achieved  some  of  the  most  romantic 
exploits  that  characterized  the  war  with  Mexico. 
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HON.    HIRAM    WARNER, 

OF   GEORGIA. 

Hiram  Warner  was  born  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  29th  day  of  October,  1802.  After  receiving  a  good  English,  and  a 
tolerably  good  classical  education,  he  emigrated  to  the  state  of  Georgia, 
in  the  year  1819,  being  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  first 
three  years  after  his  arrival  in  Georgia  were  spent  in  teaching  school, 
in  which  employment  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
which  has  enabled  him,  so  successfully,  to  understand  the  motives  and 
passions  of  men.  During  this  period,  he  employed  all  his  spare  time 
in  reading  Blackstone,  and  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  determined  to  devote  himself.  In  1823,  after 
a  very  creditable  public  examination,  he  was  admitted  to  plead  and 
practice  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  Sometime  in  the  year  1824,  he  opened  an  office  at  Knox- 
ville,  Crawford  county,  then  a  wild  frontier  county,  bordering  upon 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians.  Here,  in  this  new  location,  with  very 
limited  pecuniary  resources,  and  almost  an  entire  stranger,  he  com- 
menced his  professional  career,  amidst  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
incident  to  a  frontier  life.  By  unremitting  industry,  energy  and  perse- 
verance, he  soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  entered  at 
once  into  a  very  respectable  practice,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  professional  distinction.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  until 
1831,  when  he  declined  a  re-election,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole 
time  to  his  profession.  As  a  legislator,  he  was  liberal  and  independent 
in  his  views,  preserving  the  confidence  of  his  political  friends  and  the 
respect  of  his  political  opponents.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Co- 
neta  circuit,  at  that  time  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.  In  1836,  he  was  re-appointed  to  the 
same  office,  which  he  held  until  1840,  a  period  of  seven  years.  The 
people  of  the  circuit  over  which  he  presided  bore  ample  testimony  of 
the  ability,  fidelity  and  independence  with  which  he  executed  the  laws 
of  the  land.  While  on  the  circuit  bench.  Judge  Warner  was  a  rigid 
disciplinarian;  always  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  official  duties  ; 
and  all  parties  having  business  in  the  courts,  were  required  to  be 
equally  prompt,  and  the  result  was,  that  causes  were  never  suffered  to 
accumulate  on  the  dockets  during  his  administration.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1840,  Judge  Warner  returned  to  the  bar.  and  from 
that  time  until  1845,  he  was  engaged  in  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  handsome  estate  in 
the  county  of  Meriwether,  where  he  now  resides.  In  December,  1845, 
the  legislature  organized  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  for  the  correc- 
tion of  errors,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  judges  to 
discharge  the  duties   of  that  then    difficult  and    responsible  station. 
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Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  Hiram  Warner  and  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet 
were  accordingly  appointed,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Warner  was  re-ap- 
pointed for  the  term  of  six  years  by  the  legislature,  in  1849,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  incumbents  of  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  Of  his  char- 
acter as  a  man,  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge,  it  will  best  become  the  future 
posthumous  biographer  to  speak  in  detail,  when  all  motives  to  exagge- 
rate or  disparage  his  true  merits  shall  cease  to  exist.  That  posterity 
will  do  him  ample  justice,  no  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
either  his  private  or  public  character  will  entertain  a  doubt.  Indeed, 
his  history,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  history  and  prosperity  of  Georgia.  To  establish  his  ability 
and  learning,  as  a  jurist,  the  ten  published  volumes  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  undoubtedly  furnish  the  highest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  In  regard  to  his  private  relations,  to  say  that  he  is 
without  enemies,  would  be  to  say  that  which  is  not  true ;  for  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  man  of  his  marked  and  decided  character  to  be 
entirely  without  them  in  the  rough  contests  of  life  through  which  he 
has  necessarily  been  compelled  to  pass ;  but  it  is  believed  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number;  and  if  he  has  never  taken  any  extraor- 
dinary trouble  to  conciliate  an  enemy,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  never 
abandoned  a  friend. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  who  has  taken  less  pains  to  court  public 
favor,  by  resorting  to  those  artifices  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
gain  it;  yet  there  are  but  few  who  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  people. 

When  at  the  bar,  he  was  always  a  close  and  diligent  student,  pre- 
paring his  cases  with  great  care  out  of  the  court-house.  The  writer  has 
often  seen  him,  when  on  the  circuit,  toiling  over  the  midnight  lamp, 
arranging  the  legal  points  in  his  briefs,  and  condensing  bis  authorities 
for  the  next  day's  arguments  before  the  court,  in  which  he  was  always 
short,  rarely  occupying  more  than  an  hour  in  the  most  complicated 
cases.  He  always  argued  the  strong  points  in  his  case,  and  never 
wasted  his  strength  upon  weak  and  immaterial  matters.  Cautiously 
prudent  in  the  formation  of  his  judgment,  as  to  the  best  method  of  con- 
ducting a  cause ;  yet,  when  formed,  he  executed  it  with  an  energy  and 
directness  of  purpose  eminently  calculated  to  ensure  success. 

While  on  the  bench,  Judge  Warner  has  never  taken  any  active 
part  in  the  political  contests  of  the  day,  beyond  a  distinct  expression  of 
his  opinions.  In  his  politics,  he  has  always  been  a  consistent  national 
democrat,  opposed  to  nullification  in  1832,  and  decidedly  opposed  to 
secession  in  1850.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  is  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune,  being  mainly  indebted  therefor  to  an  indomitable 
energy  and  an  untiring  perseverance  in  the  accomplishment  of  what- 
ever he  has  undertaken  to  perform.  In  stature.  Judge  Warner  is  about 
six  feet  in  height,  and  well-proportioned,  and  has  a  large,  expressive, 
penetrating  black  eye.  Plain  and  simple  in  his  manners,  regular  in  his 
habits,  time,  thus  far,  has  laid  its  hand  gently  upon  him ;  for  he  is  now 
quite  a  young-looking  man,  and  apparently  capable  of  performing  much 
good  service  to  the  people  of  his  state,  who  have  so  often  honored  him 
with  their  confidence. 
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HON.  HORACE  P.  BIDDLE, 

OF  LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA, 

Is  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  whose  father  removed  to  Marietta,  in 
1789,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Putnam.  He  resided  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  sharing  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  incident  to  a  lcw 
country  and  Indian  warfare,  until  1802,  when  he  moved  to  the  valley 
of  the  Hockhocking,  in  Fairfield  county.  Our  subject,  after  reading  law 
with  H.  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  in  April,  1839,  and  spent  the  summer  of 
that  year  on  the  circuit  of  Fairfield,  Pickaway,  Perry,  Licking  and 
Franklin  counties.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  settled  iix  Logans- 
port,  Indiana,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

In  1844,  he  was  placed  as  a  candidate  on  the  electoral  ticket;  and 
advocated  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency.  The  canvass 
was  a  heated  and  severe  one,  and  resulted,  in  the  district,  iu  a  majority 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  for  Mr.  Clay,  since  which  time  it  has 
always  been  carried  by  the  other  party. 

In  1845,  he  stood  a  poll  for  representative  to  the  legislature  and  was 
beaten.  His  opponent  was  an  old  citizen  and  a  very  wealthy  man. 
His  wealth  gave  him  the  "sinews  of  war,"  which  Mr.  Biddle  could  not 
command.  The  canvass  has  ever  since  been,  and  was  then  called  the 
"  conflict  of  talent  and  wealth." 

In  December,  1846,  Mr.  Biddle  was  elected  president  judge  of  the 
eighth  judicial  circuit  over  a  powerful  opposition.  The  patronage  of 
nominating  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  then  by  the  governor, 
(the  late  James  Whitcomb,)  was  brought  to  bear  directly  on  his  eleo- 
tion.  It  was  understood  that  if  Mr.  Biddle's  opponent  succeeded,  the 
governor  would  nominate  Judge  Dewey  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  state,  whom  many  desired  to  be  the  judge ;  but 
if  Mr.  Biddle  succeeded,  that  he  would  nominate  one  of  his  own  parti- 
sans. This  of  course  arrayed  Judge  Dewey  and  his  friends  against  Mr. 
Biddle's  election.  The  parties  stood  a  tie  on  joint  ballot,  the  method 
then  of  electing  president  judges. 

He  has  now  presided  over  the  largest  circuit  in  the  state  nearly  six 
years,  and  but  three  of  his  opinions  have  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  he  was  solicited  to  become  the  senatorial  can- 
didate for  the  convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution  of  Indi- 
ana :  very  reluctantly  he  consented  and  was  elected  by  over  two  hun- 
dred majority,  although  the  politics  of  the  district  were  decidedly  against 
him.  His  course  in  that  body  may  be  found  in  the  published  journals 
and  debates. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  not  unknown  to  the  literary  world  as  an  author  and 
poet  of  considerable  talent. 
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HON.   SAMUEL  HALL, 

OF  INDIANA. 

Samuel  Hall,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Hall,  was  born  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1797,  in  Somerset  county,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  In  the 
year  1805,  his  father  moved  with  his  family  to  the  west,  and  located  in 
Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1822. 

His  mother  was  a  Ward,  sister  of  the  late  David  L.  Ward,  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  age,  who  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune by  his  individual  efforts.  She  still  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

At  the  time  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  boy,  there  were  but 
few  schools  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  test  of  qualifications  in  a 
teacher,  in  those  days,  was  his  handwriting.  If  that  was  good,  no  fur- 
ther inquiries  were  made.  If  bad,  no  qualifications,  however  exalted, 
could  secure  him  a  place  as  a  teacher.  All  the  schooling  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  received,  was  in  a  log  cabin  on  "  Flat  rock,"  in  Jefferson 
county,  Kentucky.  He  had,  however,  pious  parents,  who  instilled  into 
him  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  a  strict  regard  for  truth. 

In  the  year  1815,  while  yet  a  boy,  he,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents, 
left  his  home  in  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Princeton,  Gibson  county, 
Indiana.  Through  the  recommendation  of  friends,  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion as  clerk  in  a  country  store.  His  employer  soon  after  dying,  he 
was  again  out  of  business.  Being  entirely  out  of  funds,  he  contracted 
with  the  late  Gen.  Robert  M.  Evans,  then  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for 
Gibson  county,  to  write  in  his  office.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
young  Hall  was  to  get  his  board,  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum ;  a  little 
over  four  dollars  per  month.  While  thus  engaged  he  employed  all  of 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  the  law.  By  the  most  unremitting  per- 
severance, he  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  in  seventeen  months. 
Not  seventeen  months  devoted  to  study  ;  but  the  spare  hours  in  that 
time  from  his  daily  employment.  His  practice  was,  to  rise  early  in 
the  morning,  and  study  till  breakfast,  write  in  the  office  till  four  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  then  resume  and  continue  his  study  till  twelve,  and  some- 
times one  o'clock  at  night.  Often  has  he  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp 
while  poring  over  Blackstone,  Coke  upon  Littleton,  Plowden  and 
Bacon.  He  had  no  instructor,  no  guide,  other  than  the  books  he  bor- 
rowed. Though  the  path  before  him  looked  dark  and  gloomy — with- 
out funds — without  education — and  without  patronage,  yet  he  never 
wavered  in  his  purpose.  His  course  was  onward.  He  had  determined, 
if  he  lived,  on  success,  and  success  crowned  his  efforts.  In  1820,  he 
obtained  a  license  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
such  was  his  attention  to  business,  that  he  soon  obtained  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  Though  he  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  yet  his 
earnest  manner  always  commanded  respect,  and  engaged  the  attention 
from  both  court  and  juries.  He  made  it  a  point  to  study  and  investi- 
gate m  extenso  every  litigated  case  in  which  he  was  employed.  He 
never  trusted  to  chance  what  he  could  reach  by  vigilance  and  study. 
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He  was  always  ready,  when  his  cases  were  called,  to  take  them  up  and 
dispose  of  them.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  acquired  the  enviable  repu- 
tation of  being  an  lionest  and  successful  lawyer.  Early  in  his  profes- 
sional career,  he  adopted  a  rule  from  which  he  never  departed — and 
that  was,  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  without  suit. 
Many  persons,  now  residing  in  Southwestern  Indiana,  are  living  wit- 
nesses to  his  success  in  restoring  a  friendly  relation  between  disputants, 
who,  if  they  had  not  been  checked  in  time,  would  have  embarked  in 
lawsuits,  that  might  have  taken  years  to  settle,  and  probably  at  the 
ruin  of  the  parties. 

In  the  year  1823,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  of 
law,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  and  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  He  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession,  without  in- 
terruption, until  the  year  1829,  when  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  He  was  elected 
over  his  opponent  by  a  large  majority.  He  was  re-elected  in  the  year 
following  to  the  same  office,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee.  In  that  capacity  he  introduced  many  reforms  in  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

In  1832,  he  was  elected,  by  the  General  Assembly,  president  judge 
of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  held  this  office 
for  about  two  years,  when,  to  the  regret  of  the  bar  and  community,  he 
resigned  it. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  that  in  the  year  1836,  the 
western  country  ran  wild  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 
The  State  of  Indiana  embarked  in  schemes  which  would  have  cost,  when 
finished,  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  A  Board  of  Public  Works,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly.  This 
Board  had  extraordinary  powers.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  cho- 
sen as  a  member.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  as- 
signed him  in  the  spring  of  1837.  From  the  very  onset,  he  attempted 
to  check  extravagant  appropriations  of  money.  He  made  efforts  to 
confine  the  expenditures  within  the  means  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  Board.  He  warned  the  friends  of  the  system  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  entering  into  engagements  beyond  their  present  means 
to  meet;  that  such  a  course  would,  in  the  end,  break  down  the  system, 
and  bankrupt  the  state.  But  his  warning  voice  was  disregarded.  A 
mania  for  a  grand  system  seemed  to  have  blinded  the  great  mass  of 
the  community.  Finding  his  views  opposed,  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  he  resigned  the  office  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  after  the  system  had  exploded,  the  legislature  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  whose  management  the  system  had  been  confided. 
That  committee  was  composed  of  three  whigs  and  two  democrats. 
They  spent  months  in  the  investigation  of  the  matter.  They  at  last 
made  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  Some  members  of  the  Board 
they  censured.  Against  others  they  recommended  suit  to  be  brought, 
in  the  name  of  the  state.  As  respects  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  the 
following  is  extracted  from  the  journals  of  the  senate : 
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"MR.  SAMUEL  HALL. 

"  This  gentleman  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Im- 
provement, and  acting  commissioner  on  the  Central  Canal,  for  eight  or 
nine  months.  During  this  time,  he  was  engaged  in  active  service,  at- 
tending to  all  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  members  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement  at  that  period.  The  act  of  1836  allowed  to 
members  of  the  Board  a  compensation  of  $2  per  day  and  reasonable 
expenses.  By  a  soinewhat  liberal  construction  of  the  act,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  an  unjustifiable  one,  the  Board  construed  this 
act  to  allow  them  $2  per  day  for  the  entire  year,  as  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Yandes,  Gen.  Long  and  others ;  the  entire  pay  would 
amount,  at  this  rate,  to  |730. 

"Not  being  able  to  keep  small  accounts  of  expenditures  with  conve- 
nience, by  an  equally  liberal  construction  of  the  act,  the  Board  fixed  the 
rate  of  their  daily  expenditure  at  $1  50  per  day  for  the  entire  year, 
making  total  allowance  for  expenses  the  sum  of  $547  50.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  annual  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Board  was  raised 
to  the  sum  of  $1,277  50.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  one  member 
of  the  Board  justifies  his  allowance  by  the  usage  established  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  under  a  similar  act,  in  taking  their  per  diem  for 
holidays  and  Sundays  during  the  session.  So  far  as  the  holidays  are 
concerned,  your  committee  think  that  the  case  is  fully  in  point,  and  that 
those  members  who  vote  for  adjournment  at  Christmas  and  Newyear's 
day,  should  by  no  means  charge  the  per  diem  for  that  time.  We  are 
admonished  by  this  instance,  by  which  one  abuse  is  justified  by  another, 
to  set  better  examples  in  the  future.  Mr.  Hall,  in  this  matter,  stands 
on  high  ground:  he  performed  duties  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  those  of 
any  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement,  and  received 
his  per  diem  for  the  time  actually  engaged  in  the  public  service,  charg- 
ing no  more  than  actual  expenses,  making  a  total  for  eight  months' 
service,  of  a  little  less  than  $95.  We  find  no  charge  against  him 
whatever." 

In  the  year  1840  Judge  Hall  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Being  ex-officio  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  he  dischai'ged  the  duties  as  presiding  officer  ot 
that  body  for  two  sessions  only.  At  the  close  of  the  first  session, 
the  senate,  in  token  of  respect,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  as  an  expression  of  the  regard  we  entertain  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Hall,  president  of  the  senate,  we  extend  to  him  our 
thanks  for  the  dignified,  impartial  and  highly  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  our  deliberations." 

At  the  close  of  the  second  session,  the  senate  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis, 

"  The  orders  of  business  were  suspended  and  leave  granted  him  to 
introduce  the  following  resolution  : 

'■'' Resolved.  By  the  senate  unanimously,  that  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hall, 
president  thereof,  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the  impartiality,  dignity 
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and  ability  which  has  characterized  his  presidency,  during  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

"  Which  was  adopted." 

The  reason  why  Judge  Hall  did  not  take  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
senate  the  third  session  to  which  he  was  elected,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  proceedings,  which  are  taken  from  the  journals  of  the 
senate : 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Collins, 

"  The  orders  of  business  were  suspended,  and  leave  granted  him  to 
offer  the  following,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  In  the  dispensation  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  it  has 
pleased  the  Giver  of  all  Good  to  visit  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hall,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  this  state,  with  a  severe  domestic  bereavement,  by 
taking  from  him  and  his  fixmily  his  excellent  consort,  whose  exemplary 
life  and  many  virtues  have  endeared  her  to  a  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  shed  lustre  within  her  sphere,  and  given  happiness  to  all  around 
her:  Therefore, 

^'•Be  if  unanimously  resolved  by  the  senate,  That  the  melancholy  afflic- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hall,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  is  deeply  felt  by 
the  senate, 

'■'■Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  senate  be  ten 
dered  him,  and  that  the  senate's  sincere  condolence  is  hereby  assured 
him  in  the  deeply  afflicting  dispensation  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
visit  upon  him. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  direct- 
ed to  communicate  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Hall." 

Judge  Hall  was  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  of  Indiana  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  raged  at  its  highest.  It 
required  stern  integrity  and  a  firm  resolution  to  prevent  a  bias  in  favor 
of  party  predilections.  But  he  had  presided  but  a  short  time  when  his 
political  friends  ascertained  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  hiln 
but  a  strict  and  impartial  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Having  accumulated  a  large  estate  by  his  assiduity  to  business, 
Judge  Hall  gave  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  a  business,  about 
the  year  1840;  and  has  not  since  given  much  attention  to  the  legal 
profession. 

In  the  year  1849  it  was  decided  by  the  people  of  Indiana  to  call 
a  convention  to  remodel  their  constitution.  In  the  year  following,  an 
election  took  place  throughout  the  state  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  convention. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  premise,  that  Judge  Hall  has  always  been 
a  consistent  whig.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
great  Whig  Convention  which  assembled  at  Nashville  in  the  year  1840. 
In  the  year  1844  he  was  appointed  a  Delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, and  after  reaching  that  place  was  chosen  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  which  latter  convention  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  democrats,  as 
well  as  the  whigs  of  Gibson  county,  with  great  unanimity,  united  in 
placing  in  nomination,  and  afterwards  electing  him  a  Delegate  to  the 
State  Convention  to  amend  the  constitution. 
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That  convention  assemt)]ccl  on  the  tirst  Monday  of  October,  1850.  It 
was  democratic,  nearly  two  to  one.  Judge  Hall  was  placed  as  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  most  important  committees — "  On  State  Debt  and 
Public  Works." 

Identified  with  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  state,  he  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  looking  forward  to  that  period  of  time  when  Indiana  shall  be 
out  of  debt.  He  made  a  labored  calculation,  based  upon  the  future 
resources  of  the  state,  by  which  he  proved  with  great  clearness,  that  in 
sixteen  years,  the  last  dollar  of  her  indebtedness  will  be  paid  off.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  diversion  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  he  drew 
up  and  reported  the  section  which  provides  that  "  all  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  any  of  the  public  works  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
from  the  net  annual  income  thereof,  and  any  surplus  that  may,  at  any 
time,  remain  in  the  treasury,  derived  from  taxation  for  general  state 
purposes,  after  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  interest  on  bonds  of  the  state,  other  than  bank  bonds ; 
shall  be  annually  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt." 

He  also  reported  another  section,  which  prevents  any  new  debt  be- 
ing contracted  on  the  part  of  the  state,  except  to  meet  casual  deficits  in 
the  revenue.  Both  of  these  sections  were  incorporated  in  the  new  con- 
stitution. Thus,  when  Indiana  wipes  out  her  present  indebtedness, 
(which  will  be  done  in  a  few  years,)  she  cannot  again  involve  herself 
by  embarking  into  new  schemes  of  public  works. 

Judge  Hall  has,  for  many  years,  contended  that  it  was  wrong  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  a  country  to  allow  any  person  to  become  answer- 
able, as  security,  for  the  debt  of  another.  He  says,  the  contracting  par- 
ties being  alone  interested  in  the  profits  growing  out  of  the  contract, 
the  one  in  selling,  the  other  in  purchasing,  they  alone  should  run  the 
risk  of  A  LOSS.  He  brought  the  subject  before  the  legislature  of  Indiana, 
in  the  year  1831,  but  the  doctrine  being  new,  did  not  meet  with  much 
favor.  He  brought  the  subject  before  the  convention  in  1850.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  he 
reported  the  section  here  appended.  It  was  sustained  by  a  respectable 
minority  in  the  convention,  but  was  voted  down  by  the  majority.  He 
thinks  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  section  above  referred  to  read  as  follows : 

"  No  man  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage 
of  any  other  person  upon  any  contract  entered  into  from  and  after  the 
year  1860,  except  in  cases  where  executors,  administrators,  guardians, 
trustees,  and  public  officers,  are  required  to  give  bond  and  security,  and 
where  security  is  given  to  persons  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity." 
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HON.  JACOB  BURNET,  LL.  D., 

OF  OHIO. 

Judge  Burnet  is  the  son  of  Doctor  William  Burnet,  the  elder,  of 
Newark,  New-Jersey,  who  was  a  member  of  the  second  class  that  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New-Jersey,  in  1749,  before  the  institution  was 
removed  to  Princeton ;  and  who  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
under  the  Confederation,  in  the  fall  of  1776,  and  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing was  appointed  physician  and  surgeon-general  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  which  appointment  he  held  till  the  close  ot 
the  war.  Doctor  Ichabod  Burnet,  grandfather  of  the  judge,  was  born 
in  Scotland,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  in  that  city.  Soon  after  he  completed  his  collegiate  and 
professional  studies,  he  married,  and  emigrated  to  Elizabethtown,  in 
the  province  of  New-Jersey,  where  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the  22d  February,  1770.  In 
1791  he  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  during  the  presidency  of  the 
venerable  Doctor  Witherspoon.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Boudinot,  of  New-Jersey,  and  was  licensed  to  practise  his  profession, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  at  the  May  term  of  1790.  Im- 
mediately after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
which  has  been  the  place  of  his  residence  ever  since.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  place  selected  as  the  field  of  his  subsequent  labors,  he  found  it 
a  small  village  of  log  cabins,  with  a  few  frame  houses  made  principally 
of  the  timber  and  plank  of  the  Kentucky  boats  on  which  they  had 
floated  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  It  contained  a  population  ot 
from  four  to  five  hundred,  of  all  ages,  exclusive  of  the  troops  at  Fort 
Washington,  then  commanded  by  Captain  Harrison,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attaches  of  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  an  equal  number. 

The  court  being  in  session  when  Mr.  Burnet  arrived,  he  was  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  the  bar,  and  before  the  close  of  the  term,  was  re- 
tained in  a  large  portion  of  the  cases  then  on  the  docket.  The  popular 
tion  of  the  town,  though  small,  contained  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  respectable,  intelligent  families,  and  single  individuals,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  a  very  pleasant,  interesting  society.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  isolated  situation  of  the  place,  being  several  hundred  miles 
within  an  unsettled  wilderness,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  procure 
the  necessaries,  and  much  more  so  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  yet  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  was  general,  and  limited  only 
by  their  means  of  indulging  it. 

In  1795,  the  year  in  which  the  Indian  war  was  terminated,  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  General  Court 
undertook  to  ascertain,  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  in  the  entire  territory,  extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  lakes ;  and  reported  it  to 
be  about  fifteen  thousand,  not  including  Detroit  and  the  settlement  in 
its  vicinity,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
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At  that  time  the  only  judicial  courts  organized  in  the  territory  were 
at  Marietta,  Cincinnati,  Vincennes,  and  Kasliaskia.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  and  about  the  time  Mr.  Burnet  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Macicinaw,  and  rortSimco,atthe  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  River, 
vrith  the  settlements  in  their  vicinity,  were  surrendered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Jay's  treaty  to  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  President  Washington  to  receive  the  same.  Immediately  there- 
after Governor  St.  Clair  erected  the  territory,  thus  surrendered,  into  a 
county,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Wayne  county,  in  honor  of  the  veter- 
an soldier  whose  victory  over  the  savages  in  1794  had  hastened  the 
measure.  Courts  of  justice  were  immediately  after  established  at 
Detroit,  which  commenced  their  sessions  in  the  succeeding  year.  At 
that  early  period  the  territory  was  without  roads,  bridges,  or  other 
facilities  for  traveling,  and  the  county  seats  were  some  hundred  miles 
apart,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  uncultivated  wilderness,  yet  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  attended  every  term  of  the  general  court  at 
Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and  Detroit,  from  his  first  arrival  in  the  territory 
till  the  establishment  of  the  state  government.  Asa  matter  of  course, 
he  and  those  who  traveled  with  him  carried  their  provisions,  slept  on 
the  ground,  and  swam  on  their  horses  all  the  water  courses  that  were 
too  deep  to  be  forded.  During  his  continuance  in  practice  he  was 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  was  justly  ranked  among 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  bar. 

In  1799  it  was  ascertained  that  the  territory  contained  five  thousand 
free  white  male  inhabitants,  and  consequently  was  entitled  by  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  to  enter  on  the  second  grade  of  territorial  government, 
and  to  have  a  General  Assembly  consisting  of  a  legislative  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  in  which  body 
the  legislative  power  of  the  territory  was  vested,  subject  to  the  un- 
qualified veto  of  the  governor. 

Mr.  Burnet  was  nominated  to  the  Senate,  and  with  their  advice  and 
consent  appointed,  by  President  Adams,  one  of  the  legislative  council, 
and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  till  the  territorial  government 
was  abolished,  and  a  state  government  established,  in  the  winter  of 
1802-3. 

It  appears  from  the  territorial  journal,  that  Mr.  B.  was  a  very 
active,  laborious  member  of  that  legislature,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
the  business  transacted  by  the  council  was  prepared  and  reported  by 
him. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  northwestern  territory  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  Ohio 
River,  which  had  been  reluctantly  submitted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
territory,  and  from  which  very  serious  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
had  resulted. 

Persons  arrested  by  territorial  officers  for  crimes  committed  on 
board  of  boats  lying  at,  or  floating  near  the  shore  of  the  territory, 
were  released  on  habeas  corpVis,  or  discharged  on  pleas  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  territorial  courts.  Those  who  set  up  this  exclusive 
right  claimed  that  it  extended  to  high- water  mark,  and  insisted  that 
when  the  river,  at  a  high  stage,  passed  a  portion  of  its  waters  through 
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a  bayou,  or  over  low  ground  into  the  main  stream  below,  the  ground 
so  separated  was  an  island  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  session,  the 
jurisdiction  and  soil  of  which  was  vested  in  Kentucky.  This  condition 
of  things  was  highly  embarrassing,  and  frequently  resulted  in  the 
escape  of  criminals  from  deserved  punishment. 

The  claim  was  considered  extremely  oppressive,  and  was  loudly  and 
justly  complained  of.  Many  persons  of  intelligence  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  cession  of  the  entire  country  northwest  of  the  river, 
including  jurisdiction  as  well  as  soil,  in  connection  with  the  fact, 
that  the  river  had  been  declared  a  public  highway,  to  be  used  freely  as 
such  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  might  be  considered  as 
giving  the  people  of  the  territory  the  jurisdiction  they  claimed. 

Mr.  Burnet,  then  a  member  of  the  legislature,  with  others,  was  dis- 
posed to  maintain  that  opinion,  and  to  assert  it  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  embarrassments  experienced  by  their  magistrates  and  courts  of 
justice. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1799,  on  leave  granted 
for  that  purpose,  he  introduced  a  bill  in  which  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  river  was  affirmed,  and  the  service  of  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
made  on  any  river  or  water-course  within  or  bounding  the  territory, 
was  declared  legal. 

That  bill  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  each  house,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  asserted 
the  right  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  river.  From  that 
time,  the  tribunals  of  the  territory,  and  afterwards  of  the  state,  sus- 
tained the  legality  of  arrests  made  on  the  Ohio  River.  Kentucky, 
however,  continued  to  dispute  the  right,  though  no  serious  effort  was 
made  to  resist  it  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but  subsequently  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  state  was  revived,  and  became  so  serious,  that 
the  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  resolution  requesting  their  governor  to 
correspond  on  the  subject  with  the  governor  of  Kentucky.  At  a  sub- 
sequent session  the  legislature  were  informed,  that  the  governor  of 
that  state  had  declined  holding  any  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

When  tliat  result  was  communicated,  Mr.  B.  was  a  member  of  the 
house,  and,  having  had  something  to  do  with  that  matter  in  the  territo- 
rial legislature,  he  determined  to  give  it  a  thorough  investigation.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  examined  the  entire  legislation  of  Virginia  in  regard  to 
it.  He  found  that  the  act  passed  in  December,  178D,  authorizing  the 
district  of  Kentucky  to  form  a  separate  government,  was  in  the  form  of 
a  compact,  and  set  forth  distinctly  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which, 
and  on  which  alone,  the  district  should  be  permitted  to  form  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  One  of  them  declared  in  express  terms,  that  the 
state  to  be  formed  in  the  district  should  never  claim  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  the  Ohio  River,  but  that  it  should  be  forever  common 
to  them,  and  to  the  people  and  states  on  the  opposite  side. 

These  conditions  were  agreed  to  by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  a 
state  constitution  was  formed  in  1792,  containing  a  clause  that  the 
compact  with  the  State  of  Virginia  should  constitute  a  part  thereof. 
The  result  of  that  examination  was  communicated  to  the  legislature, 
and  produced  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  right  for  which  they  had 
been  attempting  to  negotiate  was  secured  to  them,  as  far  as  Kentucky 
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was  concerned,  by  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  any  difficulty  with  the 
state  or  people  of  Kentucky.     A  similar  embarrassment,  however,  may 

on  the  river  above  the 


arise  with  the  State  of  Virginia  as  to  our  right 


But,  judging  from  what  she  had  done  to  secure 
that  point,  it  is  not  presumed  she  will  desire  to 


mouth  of  Big  Sandy, 
the  jurisdiction  below 
restrict  it  above. 

During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  as- 
sembly— was  re-elected  the  succeeding  year,  and  was  solicited  to  be 
a  candidate  again,  but  declined,  in  consequence  of  its  interference  with 
his  professional  duties. 

During  his  membership  he  took  an  active  part  in  supporting  the  va- 
rious propositions  that  were  brought  before  the  legislature  to  sustain 
the  war,  and,  as  far  as  the  means  within  their  control  would  permit, 
they  were  put  in  requisition  to  aid  the  government  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  plans  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  successful  close. 

In  1821  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  one  of  the  su- 
preme judges  of  the  state,  and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  same  office,  in  which  he  continued  discharging  the  onerous 
and  responsible  duties  it  imposed  till  December,  1828,  when  he  re- 
signed his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  was  in  a  few  days  thereafter  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  General  Harrison,  who  had  been  appointed  minister 
to  the  government  at  Bogota.  Having  previously  made  up  his  mind 
to  retire  from  public  business,  which  had  induced  him  to  leave  the 
bench,  he  at  first  declined  the  appointment,  but,  on  the  solicitation  of 
friends,  he  yielded  to  their  wishes,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be 
considered  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  adjust  the  matters  in  controversy  between  that  state  and 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  involving  the  objections  of  the  latter 
against  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the  occupying  claimant  law  of 
the  former,  and  involving  also  the  validity  of  the  location  of  a  large 
amount  of  Virginia  military  land- warrants  in  the  district  of  Green 
River;  and  in  the  fall  of  1821,  he  proceeded  to  Washington  City,  in 
company  witti  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  who  had  been  designated  by  the 
legislature  to  superintend  the  investigation  on  their  part — the  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Watkins  Leigh  having  been  appointed  by  Virginia  to  attend  to 
the  same  duty  on  their  behalf.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Vir- 
ginia commissioners  failed  to  attend,  by  which  the  object  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  previously  made  by  the  two  states  was  defeated. 
About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burnet  w.as  appointed  a  professor  in  the  law- 
school  connected  with  the  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington ;  but 
at  that  time  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  pressure  of  official  duty  at 
home,  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  appointment.  Soon  after, 
that  institution  conferred  on  him.  unsolicited,  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D. ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  same  honorary  degree  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater,  at 
Princeton. 

Under  the  system  established  for  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  by 
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the  law  of  1800,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto,  an  immense  debt 
was  contracted,  and  became  due  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
from  the  people  of  the  West,  exceeding  by  estimate  the  entire  amount 
of  money  then  circulating  in  the  western  states.  That  debt  had  been 
accumulating  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was  swelling  daily  with  in- 
creasing rapidity. 

In  1821  it  far  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  debtors  to  pay.  Neither 
the  speculator,  who  had  purchased  with  a  view  of  selling  at  a  profit, 
nor  the  farmer,  who  bought  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  and  who  ex- 
pected nothing  more  than  to  obtain  a  subsistence  for  his  family,  could 
procure  the  money  which  was  necessary  to  secure  his  title. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  emigrants  to  the  West,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  followed  them  from  time  to  time,  were  compelled, 
by  necessity,  to  purchase  on  credit.  Some  of  them  exhausted  their 
means  to  the  last  dollar  in  raising  the  first  payment  on  their  entries, 
and  others  were  not  able  to  make  up  that  sum  without  the  aid  of  their 
friends. 

Judge  Burnet,  who  was  one  of  the  early  adventurers  to  the  West, 
was  residing  in  the  Miami  country  before  and  at  the  time  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  commenced,  and  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  purchasers  who  were  indebted  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  his  opinion,  repeatedly  expressed  in  conversation  and  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  nine-tenths  of  those  debtors  would  lose 
their  lands  and  improvements  under  the  laws  then  in  force  unless  relief 
should  be  obtained  from  Congress.  That  opinion  was  founded  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  country.  It  was  manifest  that  the  pecuniary 
embarrassment  which  prevailed  was  great  and  universal — that  the 
banks  in  the  western  states  had  all  suspended  payment — that  credit 
was  at  an  end — that  money  w^as  not  to  be  had,  because  it  was  not  in 
the  country,  and,  of  course,  that  no  property  could  be  sold  for  cash  on 
any  terms.  This  appalling  prospect  spread  a  gloom  on  the  countenance 
of  the  community.  The  people  were  sinking  in  despair  ;  hope  had  de- 
serted them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  meet  their  fate  with  the  best 
resolution  they  could  command. 

The  debt  due  to  the  government  in  1820,  at  the  different  land  offices 
in  the  western  states,  amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  a 
sum  which  more  than  tripled  the  ability  of  the  country  to  pay.  There 
•was,  in  fact,  a  crisis  in  its  affairs;  and  the  most  buoyant  spirits  could 
not  indulge  a  rational  hope  that  the  gathering  storm  could  be  scattered, 
or  its  ruinous  consequences  be  repaired. 

Thousands  of  industrious  men,  some  of  whom  had  paid  one,  some 
two,  and  others  three  instalments,  on  their  lands,  and  had  toiled  day 
and  night  in  clearing,  inclosing,  and  improving  them,  became  convinced 
that  they  would  be  forfeited,  and  their  money  and  labor  lost. 

The  amount  of  the  debt,  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  was  so 
great,  as  to  threaten  a  general  bankruptcy  throughout  the  West. 

When  this  state  of  things  became  generally  known  and  understood, 
politicians  and  patriots,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  felt  serious  fears 
that  an  attempt  to  enforce  payment,  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  land,  under 
the  laws  of  Congress,  would  produce  resistance,  and  probably  terminate 
in  a  civil  war. 
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It  was  very  evident  that  more  than  half  of  the  men  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  were  in  debt  to  the  government ;  and  it  was  a  reasonable 
calculation,  that  all  the  residue  felt  a  warm  interest  operating  in  their 
favor. 

A  similar  state  of  things,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent,  ex- 
isted in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri. 

An  interest  so  universal,  and  so  exciting  to  the  feelings,  pervading 
such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  might  well  create  forebodings  of  danger 
in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men. 

Portions  of  this  debt  were  due  from  individuals,  who  had  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  an  advance ;  and  although  less  sympathy 
was  felt  for  them  than  for  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  their  claims  were  equally  strong.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  the  land  laws,  the  influence  of  that  class  would  have  been 
much  the  most  operative  in  organizing  and  sustaining  a  plan  of  resist- 
ance. From  that  consideration  the  farmers  had  no. disposition  to  sepa- 
rate from  their  fellow-sufferers,  by  presenting  a  claim  on  their  own 
behalf,  founded  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation. 

When  the  nation  discovered  the  real  condition  of  these  debtors,  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  was  produced  in  their  behalf  throughout  the  Union ; 
and  at  the  same  time  many  anxious  fears  were  excited,  as  to  the  con 
sequences  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  payment. 

Judge  Burnet — being  one  of  the  sufferers,  and  discovering  a  disposi- 
tion manifested  everywhere  to  remove  the  difficulty — directed  his 
anxious  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  devising  a  plan  ot 
relief.  It  was  very  manifest,  without  pausing  to  deliberate,  that 
the  debt  could  never  be  paid,  and  consequently  that  no  plan,  pre- 
dicated on  an  extension  of  time,  would  be  of  any  avail,  and  that  the 
only  effectual  method  of  removing  the  difficulty  was  to  extinguish  the 
claim  at  once. 

That  object  might  be  accomplished,  it  was  believed,  by  obtaining 
permission  to  relinquish  as  much  of  the  land  entered  as  the  purchaser 
could  not  pay  for  ;  with  the  privilege  of  applying  the  money,  which  had 
been  paid  in  on  relinquished  tracts,  to  the  credit  of  such  other  tracts  as 
might  be  retained,  in  such  manner  as  to  save  the  improvements  of  the 
actual  settler.  That  privilege,  and  a  release  of  back  interest,  it  was 
believed,  would  fully  accomplish  the  object. 

This  view  of  the  subject  he  stated  to  his  friends,  Mr.  G.  A.  Worth, 
cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  at  Cincinnati,  and  Judge  Burke,  post- 
master at  that  place,  both  of  whom  cordially  approved  of  the  plan 
He  then  drew  up  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the 
facts,  and  praying  that  a  law  might  be  passed  granting  relief  to  the 
memorialists,  in  the  specific  manner  stated  above,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  persons  beforenamed,  and  approved  of. 

More  than  a  thousand  copies  of  it  were  then  neatly  printed,  on  letter 
paper,  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Lodge,  who,  being  furnished  with  the 
materials,  declined  receiving  any  compensation  for  their  labor. 

The  memorials  were  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter,  drawn  by 
Judge  Burnet,  explanatory  of  the  object,  and  were  sent  to  every  post- 
office  in  the  states  and  territories  in  which  public  lands  had  been  sold ; 
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directed  to  influential  men,  who  were  earnestly  requested  to  multiply 
copies,  and  send  them  to  every  village  and  neighborhood  in  the  states 
and  territories  in  which  they  resided.  Among  others,  a  copy  was  sent 
to  Governor  Worthington,  of  Ohio,  who  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
exerted  his  influence,  which  was  very  prevailing,  to  carry  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

The  scheme  met  with  universal  approbation,  and  in  a  short  time 
copies  of  the  memorial  were  in  circulation  in  every  part  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valley.  The  consequence  was,  that,  at  the  succeeding 
session  of  Congress,  the  tables  of  both  houses  were  literally  loaded 
with  these  memorials,  signed  by  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
parts  of  the  western  and  southwestern  country  ;  and,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  they  were  in  the  precise  form  drawn  by  Judge 
Burnet,  and  printed  at  Cincinnati. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress  with  great  earnestness,  and 
the  act  of  1821  was  passed,  granting  relief  in  the  form  requested  in  the 
memorial. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was  evident  that  the  leading  mem- 
bers were  induced  to  support  the  measure,  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  to  whicli  the  continuance  of  the  debt  would  lead  ;  and 
from  a  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  land  system,  so 
as  to  require  all  sales  thereafter  to  be  made  in  cash.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  considerations,  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  of  New- York, 
discussed  the  subject  in  the  Senate  with  great  talent  and  energy.  He 
advocated  the  plan,  because  it  united  the  double  object  of  extinguishing 
the  existing  debt,  and  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  another. 

To  reconcile  the  community  to  this  important  alteration  in  the  land 
system,  Mr.  King  proposed  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  land  from 
two  dollars  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ;  and  to  sub-divide  the 
surveys  into  tracts  of  eighty  acres,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
citizen,  who  was  not  a  confirmed  loafer,  to  become  an  independent 
freeholder. 

With  these  modifications,  the  plan  proposed  in  the  memorial  was 
adopted,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  almost  unparalleled. 

By  the  success  of  that  project,  performed  and  put  in  operation  by 
Mr.  Burnet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  entire  West  relieved 
from  a  state  of  depression,  which,  had  it  been  continued,  must  have 
produced  results  too  distressing  to  be  contemplated. 

In  practice,  the  plan  adopted  was  effective.  It  relieved  the  nation 
from  apprehensions,  and  the  people  of  the  West  from  embarrassment, 
and  it  strengthened  their  confidence  in  the  benignity  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, while  it  removed  a  cause  of  disquietude  and  distress  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  country. 

In  1828  Congress  granted  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  Miami  canal,  from  Dayton  to  the  lake, 
by  the  Maumee  route,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  one-half  of  five  sec- 
tions in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  from  Dayton  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Auglaize  River,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  work  should  be 
commenced  in  five  years,  and  completed  in  twenty  years,  or  the  state 
should  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  price  of  the  lands. 
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The  state  was  also  required  to  pass  a  law  expressly  accepting  the 
condition;  without  which,  the  grant  should  be  inoperative. 

The  legislature  were  fearful  of  the  embarrassment  that  might  result, 
and  refused  to  pass  the  law  required,  by  which  the  law  became  inope- 
rative, and  the  grant  was  lost. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  in  1830.  Judge  Burnetbeing  then  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
completion  of  that  work,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  adaw  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  former  law,  removing 
the  penalty  it  imposed,  and  obtaining  an  additional  grant,  without 
which  it  was  evident  the  extension  of  the  Miami  canal  would  be  aban- 
doned. 

He  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  colleague,  Judge  Ruggles,  and  to 
most  of  the  Ohio  members  of  the  house.  They  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  attempt  would  be  a  failure,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
proposed  an  additional  grant ;  but  all  expressed  their  readiness  to  aid 
in  supporting  the  measure. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Senate,  he  offered 
a  resolution,  instructing  the  committee  on  public  lands  to  investigate 
the  subject,  and  report  to  the  Senate.  At  the  request  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Burnet  appeared  before  them,  explained  the  object  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  stated  in  detail  the  claims  of  his  state  on  the  government, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  relied  for  relief  and  assistance. 

The  result  was,  that  they  reported  a  bill  reviving  the  former  grant ; 
revoking  the  forfeiture,  and  making  an  additional  grant  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sections  of  land.  That  bill  passed  both  houses  dur- 
ing the  session,  and  furnished  the  means  by  which  the  Miami  extension 
canal  was  completed. 

Judge  Burnet  was  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  projecting  and 
sustaining  the  various  enterprises  set  on  foot  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  health,  intelligence, 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  community,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts : — that  he  took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  the  Lancaste- 
rian  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  at  an  early  day,  and  in  the  subsequent  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cincinnati  College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent— that  he  had  an  agency  in  procuring  the  re-organization  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  was  president  of  that  institution  a  num- 
ber of  years — that  he  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  chartered  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Madison — that  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  Colonization  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  and  devoted  much  time  in  promoting  the  great  object  of 
its  founders — that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Sacred  Music,  and  was  presidcjit  of  that  association — that  he  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  ren- 
dered essential  and  material  aid  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Mitchell, 
who  is  universally  regarded  as  the  father  and  founder  of  that  noble  in- 
stitution— that  he  was  among  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the 
Cincinnati  Museum  and  the  town  library,  both  of  which,  however, 
proved  to  be  failures. 

In  1847  he  published  a  volume  of  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  enti- 
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tied  "  Notes  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory," 
which  is  considered  as  containing  much  interesting  information,  parti- 
cularly as  to  that  part  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  State  of 
Ohio  ;  the  progress  of  which  he  has  witnessed,  from  a  district  of  about 
twelve  thousand  souls,  to  a  state  whose  population  may  be  estimated 
at  two  millions. 

On  the  application  of  General  Lafayette,  the  friend  of  Doctor  Bur- 
net, the  father,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  Major  Burnet,  the  brother  of 
the  Judge,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, a  compliment  hitherto  very  sparingly  bestowed  on  foreigners. 
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ALLEN  HAMILTON,  ESQ., 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    FORT    WAYNE    BRANCH    OF    THE    STATE    BANK    OF 

INDIANA. 

It  is  a  crowning  glory  of  the  United  States  that  the  paths  to  wealth, 
and  to  political  and  social  distinction,  are  here  open  to  all — to  the 
adopted  as  well  as  the  native-born  citizen  ;  and  there  are  few  whose 
histories  better  illustrate  what  can  be  accomplished  by  energy  and 
integrity,  under  republican  institutions,  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  foreigner  by  birth.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1798,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  ancestors 
emigrated  from  Scotland  at  an  early  period,  and  their  descendant, 
whose  biography  we  shall  briefly  sketch,  seems  to  unite  in  his  disposi- 
tion and  character  some  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  both  nations  : 
the  warm-heartedness  and  impulsiveness  of  the  Irish,  with  the  energy, 
perseverance  and  frugality  of  the  Scotch.  His  father,  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, was  a  younger  son,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  maintained,  for 
many  years,  a  respectable  standing  as  an  Irish  attorney.  He  held,  for 
some  time,  the  honorable  and  lucrative  position  of  deputy  clerk  for  the 
crown.  Having,  however,  lived  fully  up  to  his  income,  and  resigned 
his  clerkship,  and  soon  after  his  resignation,  having  been  attacked  by  a 
severe  sickness,  which  prostrated  not  only  his  physical,  but,  to  some 
degree,  his  intellectual  energies,  his  affiiirs  fell  into  confusion,  and  he 
became  deeply  and,  as  it  proved,  inextricably  embarrassed. 

About  the  same  time,  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  had  descended  the 
real  estate  of  the  flxmily,  became  involved  in  expensive  and  protracted 
litigation,  which  resulted  in  leaving  him  in  circumstances  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  those  of  his  brother  Andrew. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  young  Hamilton,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  became  old  enough  to  appreciate  his  condition,  he  perceived 
that  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  his  father  or  his  relatives,  and  that  if 
he  made  headway  in  the  world,  it  must  be  by  his  own  efforts.  This 
conviction,  however,  it  seems,  instead  of  disheartening  him,  only  stimu- 
lated him  to  exertion,  and  developed  powers  that  otherwise  might  ne- 
ver have  been  brought  into  action.  It  was  the  habit  of  self-reliance, 
thus  formed  in  his  boyhood,  that  nerved  him  to  leave  his  home  and  his 
friends — cross  the  Atlantic — travel  on  foot  from  Montreal  to  Philadel- 
phia, push  on  to  the  west,  and  fight  his  way  to  wealth  and  respectabili- 
ty, amid  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  wilderness  country. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Allen,  was  a 
woman  not  only  of  warm  affections  but  of  great  strength  of  character. 
Though  highly  connected,  and  reared  in  opulence,  the  emliarrassments 
of  her  husband  neither  embittered  her  disposition  nor  impaired  her 
energies.  It  is  to  her  influence,  her  instructions  and  prayers,  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  mainly  attributes  his  success  in  life,  and  his  escape  from 
those  follies  and  vices  into  which  young  men,  exposed  as  he  has  been, 
are  so  apt  to  fall.  From  her  he  learned  those  lessons  of  moral  recti- 
tude for  which  he  has  been  ever  distinguished.     From  her,  too,  he  in- 
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herited,  as  flir  as  it  was  hereditary,  that  energy  of  purpose  which  has 
enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties  which,  to  most  young  men,  would 
have  been  insurmountable. 

rinding  that  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  her  husband  would 
deny  her  son  proper  opportunities  for  an  education  at  home,  and 
determined  to  do  for  him  everything  in  her  power,  she  applied  to 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  of  Donegal  county,  to  take  him  for  a  sea- 
son into  her  own  family,  and  send  him  to  an  academy  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  house.  The  application  met  with  a  favorable  response,  and 
young  Hamilton,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  transferred  to  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  at- 
tending school  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  fine  society,  which  the 
position  and  talents  of  his  relative  drew  around  her.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  he  returned  home,  and  found  that  the  embarrassments  of  his  fa- 
ther had  so  much  increased,  during  the  past  two  j^ears,  as  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  his  son  to  do  what  he  could  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
lie  therefare  reluctantly  gave  up  his  studies,  and  the  hopes  he  had  en- 
tertained of  obtaining  such  an  education  as  would  qualify  him  for  the 
bar,  and  for  the  next  four  years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
service  of  his  father.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  at  one  of  his 
annual  visits  to  Mrs.  Montgomery,  he  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  was 
warm  in  his  praises  of  this  new  country  and  its  free  institutions.  From 
this  gentleman  he  obtained  a  copy  of  Jefferson's  Notes,  which  he  read 
with  avidity  ;  and  from  this  time  the  United  States  became  to  him  the 
land  of  promise.  During  this  visit,  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Montgomery, 
a  young  gentleman  of  his  own  age,  now  an  English  barrister,  taunted 
him  with  his  poverty  and  his  gloomy  prospects.  Hamilton  was  proud 
and  sensitive.  Undeserved  as  he  felt  the  reproaches  of  his  companion 
to  be,  they  nevertheless  wounded  him  severely.  He  reflected  more 
seriously  than  he  had  ever  done  before  upon  his  own  prospects  and 
those  of  his  family.  The  country  about  which  he  had  been  hearing  and 
reading,  where  there  were  no  privileged  classes  and  no  bloated  aristo- 
cracy, but  an  open  field  for  the  exercise  of  industry  and  talent,  came 
up  to  his  mind  in  vivid  contrast  with  his  dearly  loved  but  down-trodden 
Ireland,  and  before  he  returned  home  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
America,  as  soon  as  he  could  raise  money  enough  to  pay  his  expenses. 

Mrs,  Montgomery,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  determination, 
warmly  approved  of  it,  but  insisted  that  he  should  go  to  Canada  in- 
stead of  the  United  States.  This  was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  but  hav- 
ing confidence  in  her  judgment,  and  being  promised  letters  to  friends  of 
hers  in  Quebec,  he  submitted  himself  to  her  direction.  Returning 
home,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure,  and  having,  within  the  next  year,  by  his  own 
exertions  and  the  aid  of  some  friends,  raised  money  enough  to  pay  for 
his  passage,  and  to  support  him  for  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  the 
New  World,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  sailed  for  Quebec  in  July,  1817. 

Having  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  he  delivered  his  letters  of 
introduction  to  a  Mr.  Irwin,  of  the  police  department,  by  whose  kind- 
ness he  became  acquainted  with  some  families  of  distinction,  through 
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whose  influence  he  obtained  the  promise  of  employment  as  clerk  in  an 
extensive  shipping  house.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  severe  disap- 
pointment. Before  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
clerkship,  he  was  taken  down  with  ship  fever,  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  passage,  before  her  arrival  in  Quebec. 
The  attack  was  a  severe  one,  but  a  stout  heart  and  a  good  constitution 
triumphed  over  the  disease,  and,  after  being  prostrated  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  his  little  stock  of  money  was  nearly  exhausted,  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  room,  but  not  to  occupy  the  place  that  had  been 
secured  for  him.  The  terrible  fever,  which  is  so  generally  fatal,  had,  in 
this  instance,  been  foiled  of  its  prey,  but  it  had  so  impaired  the  consti- 
tution of  the  young  emigrant,  that  his  physician  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  Canadian  winter  would  be  too  severe  for  him,  and  advised  him  to 
leave  Quebec  for  a  milder  climate.  In  accordance  with  this  advice,  he 
proceeded  to  Montreal,  but  had  scarcely  reached  that  city  before  he 
had  a  relapse,  on  his  recovery  from  which  he  found  that  he  had  but  a 
little  more  money  than  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  sickness. 

In  a  strange  land,  without  friends  and  without  money,  and  with  a 
constitution  severely  shattered  by  disease,  the  prospects  of  the  young 
adventurer  were  gloomy  enough.  Unable  to  work,  without  a  single 
acquaintance  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  advice,  he  determined  to  make 
an  efiort  to  reach  the  United  States.  Selecting,  therefore,  from  his 
wardrobe  such  articles  of  his  clothing  (not  excepting  his  only  overcoat)  as 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  for  his  journey,  he  disposed  of  them  for 
such  price  as  he  could  obtain,  and  with  a  small  bundle,  containing  a 
change  of  linen,  and  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  started  for  the 
South. 

He  walked  to  St.  John's,  and  passed  over  to  Vermont  in  an  Indian 
canoe.  Continuing  his  journey,  he  proceeded  on  foot,  through  Albany 
and  New- York,  to  Philadelphia,  the  climate  of  which  he  supposed  would 
be  more  favorable  to  him  than  that  of  any  city  further  north. 

This  journey  must  have  been  as  disheartening  to  the  unfortunate 
emigrant  as  can  be  easily  imagined. 

He  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  United  States.  His  constitution, 
which  had  been  excellent  before  he  left  Ireland,  had  given  way  under 
the  attacks  of  fever  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  His  natural  enthusiasm, 
had  yielded  to  the  stern  realities  of  his  trials  and  his  sufferings;  yet 
day  after  day,  he  pursued  his  toilsome  journey,  sustained  by  a  firmness 
of  purpose  that  would  not  yield  to  discouragements,  and  by  the  hope 
that  fortune  would  yet  smile  upon  him,  and  open  the  way  for  him  not 
only  to  better  his  own  condition,  but  to  secure  a  home  and  a  compe- 
tency for  his  parents.  Having  reached  Philadelphia,  and  taken  the 
cheapest  respectable  lodgings  he  could  find,  he  started  out  in  quest  of 
employment.  All  his  efforts  were,  for  a  time,  unavailing.  Penniless 
and  almost  disheartened — refused  employment  as  a  common  porter  on 
account  of  his  delicate  appearance — he  wandered  through  the  streets 
until  his  eye  was  arrested  by  an  advertisement  for  laborers  on  the  door 
of  an  iron  store.  He  immediately  entered  the  store,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  proprietor,  and  asked  for  work.  Fortunately  for 
Hamilton,  the  gentleman  he  addressed  was  a  kind-hearted  Quaker,  who 
was  at  once  interested  in  the  delicate  appearance  and  earnest  but  re- 
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spectful  manner  of  the  young  Iiisliman.  He  drew  from  him  his  history, 
and  promised  him  assistance.  Nor  was  the  promise  forgotten.  In  a 
day  or  two  a  clerkship,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
board,  was  obtained  for  the  young  adventurer,  and  from  that  time  his 
lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  He  remained  with  his  employer,  at 
an  increased  salary  after  the  first  year,  until  the  spring  of  1820,  when 
he  determined  to  visit  a  cousin.  General  James  Dill,  who,  he  under- 
stood, resided  at  Laurenceburgh,  Indiana.  He  arrived  at  Laurence- 
burgh  in  July  ;  found  his  cousin,  clerk  of  the  court  for  Dearborn 
county,  and  entered  his  office  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
bar,  agreeing  to  write  six  hours  a  day  for  his  board  and  the  use  of  his 
cousin's  library.  While  at  Lawrenceburgh,  he  was  introduced  to  some 
of  the  first  men  of  the  state,  and  became  intimate  at  the  house  of  Hon. 
Jesse  L.  Holman,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  after- 
wards Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana;  one 
of  whose  daughters.  Miss  Emeline  J.,  a  young  lady  of  rare  virtue  and 
accomplishments,  he  afterwards  married. 

In  the  year  1823,  Captain  Samuel  C.  Vance,  who  had  been  an  officer 
under  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  General  St.  Clair,  was  appointed  Re- 
gister of  the  Land  Office,  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  heart  of  an  unbroken 
wilderness. 

At  his  instance  Hamilton  was  induced  to  visit  this  frontier  post. 
The  situation  of  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  junction  of  two  beautiful  rivers, 
the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's,  at  the  head  of  the  great  Wabash  val- 
ley, pleased  and  interested  him.  He  perceived  also  its  great  local  ad- 
vantages, and,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  determined  to  make  it  his 
place  of  permanent  residence.  As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  formed, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Captain  Vance  as  deputy  register,  and  pursued 
for  some  time  his  legal  studies,  with  a  view  of  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  soon  as  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  country  would  permit.  It 
shortly,  however,  became  obvious  to  him  that  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  so  new  a  country  as  the  one  in  which  he  had  located,  would  not  be 
profitable  enough  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect  his  long-cherished 
plan  of  removing  his  parents  to  the  United  States,  and  he  determined 
to  turn  his  attention  to  merchandising,  the  only  business  that  seemed 
to  promise  safety  in  investment,  and  speedy  and  profitable  returns. 
His  good  character  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  stock  of  goods  on 
credit,  and  the  year  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  Wayne  he  commenced  a 
small  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Indians.  His  success  altogether  exceeded 
his  expectations,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  found  himselt 
with  capital  and  credit  enough  to  carry  on  an  extensive  and  profitable 
business. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  connected,  in  his  mer- 
cantile and  real-estate  operations,  with  Cyrus  Taber,  Esq.,  now  and  for 
many  years  past  a  resident  of  Logansport,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  indefatigable  men  of  the  state.  The  connection  was  formed  soon 
after  Mr.  Hamilton  settled  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  continued  for  many 
years.  The  firm  of  Hamilton  &  Taber  became  widely  known,  and 
none  in  the  state  has  ever  enjoyed  a  higher  or  more  merited  credit. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  also  fortunate  in  securing  at  an  early  day  the  con- 
fidence of  John  B.  Richardville,  for  many  years  the  principal  chief  of  the 
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Miami  Indians.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  which 
his  nation,  prolific  as  it  has  been  of  marked  characters,  ever  produced. 
Clear-headed,  cautious,  prudent,  non-committal,  always  adroitly  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  others  before  he  made  known  his  own,  no  advantage 
could  be  obtained  over  him  in  his  negotiations  with  the  government, 
and  no  trader  could  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  nation  contrary  to  his 
wishes.  For  some  time  after  Hamilton  settled  in  Fort  Wayne,  the 
chief  marked  his  course  with  his  usual  caution  and  discrimination,  and, 
being  pleased  with  the  manly  character,  steady  habits,  and  honorable 
bearing  of  the  young  stranger,  he  solicited  his  friendship,  and  gradually 
gave  him  his  confidence.  For  many  years  before  his  death  he  took  no 
important  step  in  relation  to  his  own  affairs  or  those  of  the  nation 
without  consulting  his  friend,  The  friendship  of  the  chief  secured  for 
Hamilton,  to  a  large  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  while 
this  confidence  resulted  in  solid  advantages  to  him,  it  was  never 
abused.  After  the  death  of  Richardville,  and  before  the  nation  was  re- 
moved to  their  present  home,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  continued  to 
be  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  tribe,  and  exerted  in  their  councils  a  greater 
influence  than  was  probably  ever  possessed  by  any  one  who  was  not  of 
their  blood. 

In  1829,  the  year  after  his  marriage,  Mr,  Hamilton  sent  to  Ireland, 
for  his  next  younger  brother ;  and  in  1831,  he  prepared  to  carry  into 
execution  his  long-cherished  determination  of  removing  his  parents  and 
other  brothers  and  sister  to  the  United  States.  Before  this  could  be 
efi'ected,  howevei-,  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  thus  denied  the  happi- 
ness of  welcoming  her  to  the  home  he  had  labored  so  hard  to  secure  for 
her  in  his  adopted  country.  The  rest  of  the  family  accepted  his  invi- 
tation, and  he  had,  soon  after,  the  satisfaction  of  greeting  them  under  his 
own  roof,  and  making  suitable  provision  for  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness in  their  new  home. 

Nor  is  it  as  a  business  man,  and  in  pecuniary  matters  alone,  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  successful ; — he  has  received  a  liberal  share  of 
public  honors. 

In  1824,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  to  organize  the  county  of  Allen, 
which  office  he  subsequently  held  two  years,  by  election  of  the 
people.  In  1830,  he  was  elected  county  clerk,  which  office  he  held  for 
seven  years.  In  1834,  he  was  selected  to  be  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Miamies.  In  1838,  the 
same  office  was  again  tendered  to  him  and  accepted. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
the  government  being  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  title  of  the  Miamies 
to  their  lands  in  Indiana,  and  inducing  them  to  remove  to  the  West,  ap 
pointed  Mr.  Hamilton,  though  a  political  opponent  of  the  administra- 
tion, one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  them  upon  these  important 
matters.  A  treaty  was  effected  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
government,  by  which  the  Indians  sold  their  remaining  lands  in  Indiana, 
and  agreed  to  remove  to  the  home  that  had  been  secured  to  them  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  within  a  period  of  five  years. 

These  three  last  and  important  treaties  could  not,  it  is  probable,  have 
been  effected  without  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Hamilton.     Such  was  the 
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confidence  reposed  in  him  "by  the  chief  and  his  council,  that  no  treaty 
could  have  been  made  contrary  to  his  wishes  and  advice. 

He  advised  the  Indians  to  sell  their  lands  in  Indiana  and  remove,  be- 
cause he  had  been  long  satisfied  that  their  preservation,  as  a  race,  de- 
pended upon  their  being  withdrawn  from  the  corrupting  influences  that 
surroimded  them  where  they  were. 

In  1841,  Mr,  Hamilton  was  appointed,  under  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Harrison,  agent  of  the  Miamies,  which  office  he  held  until  the 
election  of  Mr.  Polk,  when  he  resigned.  During  this  period  he  dis- 
bursed between  $300,000  and  $400,000,  and  discharged  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government  and  the  Indi- 
ans. As  agent,  although  not  clothed  with  any  judicial  power,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  claims  which  were  present- 
ed against  the  tribe  for  payment  on  the  receipt  of  their  regular  annuities. 
His  conduct,  therefore,  was  watched  with  the  utmost  keenness  and 
jealousy,  and  it  is  the  highest  compliment  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  during 
his  guardianship  of  the  Miamies,  no  charge  was  ever  brought  against 
him  implicating  his  honor  or  his  integrity.  The  Indians  confided  in  him 
as  a  friend  and  protector,  while  the  traders  were  forced  to  respect  an 
integrity  that  could  not  be  seduced,  even  while  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  interests. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected  delegate  for  the  county  of  Allen,  to 
the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  Indiana.  The  county 
was  largely  democratic,  and  his  competitor  a  democrat  of  large  acquaint- 
ance and  skilful  address.  The  election  of  Mr,  Hamilton,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, by  a  handsome  majority,  is  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  convention,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  currency  and  banking,  being  among  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  subjects  that  demanded  the  consideration 
and  action  of  that  body.  Being  himself  favorable  to  a  continuance  of 
the  present  state  bank  system,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  opposed  to  a 
well-regulated  system  of  free  banking,  that  should  give  entire  security 
to  the  bill-holder,  he  necessarily  came  in  conflict  not  only  with  those 
who  were  opposed  to  all  banks,  but  also  with  those  who  were  so  wed- 
ded to  a  particular  theory,  as  to  be  unable  to  see  merit  in  any  other. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  upon  these  subjects 
was  the  adoption  of  a  provision  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
free  banks,  in  imitation  of  the  New- York  system,  and  also  of  one 
granting  to  the  legislature  the  power  of  incorporating  a  state  bank  and 
branches.  The  authority  was  therefore  left  to  the  people  to  adopt 
either  system,  or  both,  as  the  wants  and  experience  of  the  future  should 
direct.  The  adoption  of  these  compromise  provisions  was  as  much 
owing  to  the  course  and  influence  of  Mr.  Hamilton  as  that  of  any  other 
member  of  the  convention.  Under  the  new  constitution  a  free  banking 
law  has  already  been  enacted.  If,  upon  a  fair  trial,  this  system  should 
prove  to  be  defective,  or  should  fail  to  attract  capital  enough  to  afford 
the  necessary  facilities  for  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  business  ot 
the  state,  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  present  bank,  the 
legislature  can  adopt  the  state  bank  system,  without  any  change  of  the 
constitution. 
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The  wisdom  of  the  convention,  in  the  disposition  it  made  of  this  sub- 
ject, is  generally  acknowledged. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  convention  was  to  be  useful,  and 
although  he  was  not  classed  among  the  eloquent  men  of  that  body, 
there  were  few  who  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  that  came  up  for 
consideration  clearer  views  or  safer  judgment. 

He  believed  that  the  organic  law  of  a  state,  while  conservative  in  its 
character,  should  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  'progress  in  the  right 
direction.  While  he  opposed  the  radicalism  that  would  entirely  dis- 
regard the  experience  of  the  past,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a 
principle  which  appeared  to  his  mind  practicable,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  merely  because  it  had  not  received  the  sanction  oi 
previous  law-makers.  His  views,  and  those  of  kindred  minds,  pre- 
vailed in  the  convention,  and  the  new  constitution  of  Indiana,  while  it 
violates  no  law  and  fully  protects  the  person  and  property  of  the 
citizen,  presents  no  barrier  to  the  most  searching  and  comprehensive 
reforms. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune.  The  little 
trading  post,  Fort  Wayne,  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  towns  in  the  state,  and  the  wilderness  which  a  few  years 
since  surrounded  it  has  become  the  home  of  a  large  and  enterprising 
population.  His  mercantile  operations  were  entirely  successful,  and 
his  investments  in  real  estate  have  more  than  realized  his  anticipations. 
His  present  position  is  an  agreeable  contrast  with  his  prospects  when 
he  wandered  through  the  sti'eets  of  Philadelphia,  seeking  employment 
as  a  common  laborer. 

For  some  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  no  regular  business.  He 
holds,  and  has  held  since  its  organization,  when  other  offices  and  engage- 
ments did  not  present,  the  presidency  of  the  Branch  Bank  at  Fort 
Wayne.  The  duties  of  this  position  have  not  occupied  much  of  his 
time,  and  he  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  "  otiimi  cum  dignitate,^'' 
which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  honest  enterprise  and  successful  labors. 
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HON.    W.    F.    BULLOCK, 

OF    KENTUCKY. 

Biographical  sketches  of  those  who  have  attained  merited  distinc- 
tion in  American  law,  have  a  charm  and  force  in  them,  that  commend 
them  to  every  sound  thinker.  We  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  reached  elevated  positions  in  public 
confidence,  and  have  wielded  their  influence  for  the  public  good;  who, 
loving  truth  and  integrity  for  their  own  sakes,  have  undeviatingly  fol- 
lowed their  dictates,  no  matter  what  the  personal  Consequences  might 
be.  Records  of  this  kind  are  calculated  to  raise  the  ministrations  of 
law  in  public  estimation,  and  are  guides  for  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession,  in  their  pursuit  of  reputation,  distinction  and  position. 

The  Hon.  William  F.  Bullock,  whose  career  we  are  about  to  sketch, 
has  long  been  conspicuous  in  a  corps  of  celebrities,  second  to  none  in 
this  Union  in  point  of  ability  and  fame.  The  Kentucky  bar  has  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  its  members  have  largely  influenced  the 
character,  not  only  of  the  Great  West,  but  of  the  Union,  The  mother 
of  most  of  the  western  states,  she  can  point  to  her  deeds  in  the 
National  Councils  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  her  sons'  glory  in  the 
fame  of  her  Breckenridge,  Nicholas,  Davies,  Clay,  Eowan,  Barry, 
Crittenden,  Sharp,  Boyle,  Owsley,  Mills,  Trimble,  Bibb,  Robertson, 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  contributed  to  the  imperishable  legal  renown 
of  the  state. 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  the  renown  of  the  state.  That  city  is  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  western  country. 
The  first  newspaper  printed  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  was 
published  in  Lexington  ;  and  Transylvania  University,  for  a  number  ol 
years  the  most  renowned  institution  in  the  great  valley,  was  located 
there.  From  that  venerable  hall  of  learning,  Kentucky  scattered,  with 
a  profuse  hand,  her  intellectual  treasures  over  the  West  and  South. 
While  Transylvania  University  was  under  the  auspicious  administration 
of  President  Holley,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  city  in  the  United 
States  possessed  a  larger  share  of  intellectual  activity  than  Lexington. 
A  love  of  literature  and  science  pervaded  all  ranks ;  education  flourish- 
ed in  all  its  departments;  the  general  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  char- 
acterized the  people,  enabled  them  to  support  for  many  years  the  finest 
public  library  in  the  West,  to  which  was  attached  reading-rooms, 
containing  all  the  best  periodicals  in  the  English  language.  The  great 
genius  of  Matthew  Jouitt,  one  of  the  noblest  artists  upon  canvas  that 
this  country  has  produced  ;  and  the  cultivated  taste,  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  John  D.  Clifford,  commanded  the  prosperity  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Lexington  at  this  period.  Philosophy,  literature,  classical 
learning,  science  and  art,  went  hand  and  hand  ;  and  Lexington  was  the 
glory,  the  pride,  and  the  cynosure  of  the  Great  Valley.  That  was  the 
golden  age  of  literature,  science  and  art,  in  the  West. 
•In  addition  to  the  resources  of  intellectual  growth  and  activity  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  Lexington  maintained,  for  about  fifteen  years,  the 
ablest,  most  prosperous  and  successful  medical  school  in  the  western 
country.  The  renown  of  her  medical  teachers  was  co-extensive  with 
the  Union,  and  none  of  the  successors  of  this  school  have  ever  rivaled 
the  ancient  fame  of  the  medical  department  of  Transylvania  University. 
The  reputation  of  the  medical  school  finally  overshadowed  the  fame  of 
the  University. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  a  law  school  neglected  in  the  midst  of 
these  intellectual  energies;  but  one  was  established,  as  a  department  of 
the  University,  which  speedily  attained  a  high  rank.  The  genius  and  abi- 
lities of  the  bar  of  Lexington  were  illustrated  by  Henry  Clay,  William 
T.  Barry,  William  Blair,  Jesse  Bledsoe,  Joseph  Cabell,  Breckenridge, 
and  others,  who,  with  less  extended  fame,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at 
home. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  intellectual  energies,  that  the  subject  of 
the  following  sketch  first  saw  the  light,  and  to  his  career  we  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader. 

William  F.  Bullock  was  born  on  the  16th  January,  1807,  in  Fayette 
county,  Kentucky,  of  which  Lexington  is  the  county  seat.  At  an  early 
period  he  exhibited  a  fondness  for  study,  and  such  was  the  proficiency 
attained  at  a  country  school,  that  he  entered  Transylvania  University, 
and  graduated  in  1824,  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
writer  of  this  sketch  knew  him  at  the  time  of  his  matriculation  in  the 
University.  No  student  ever  entered  those  classic  halls  with  a  higher 
reputation  ;  and  his  devotion  to  study,  his  modesty  and  good  habits, 
enabled  him  to  add  largely  to  his  youthful  fame.  At  the  time  of  his 
graduation,  he  was  esteemed  as  second  to  none  of  the  distinguished 
eleves  of  Transylvania  University,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  renown.  As 
an  orator,  he  was  unrivaled  in  that  institution;  and  such  was  his  great 
distinction,  that  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Kentucky,  after  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  when  his  congressional  district  determined,  in  its 
own  language,  "  to  speak  its  instructions  to  Henry  Clay,  in  a  language 
that  could  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  mistaken,"  the  youthful  orator 
of  Transylvania  was  selected  to  deliver  the  speech,  welcoming  thp 
patriot  of  Kentucky  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  long  entrusted 
their  political  interests  to  his  keeping.  It  was  an  occasion  of  deep  m- 
terest;  it  drew  people  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  an  immense 
assembly  of  Kentuckians,  and  citizens  of  other  states,  was  gathered  to 
receive  the  illustrious  sage  of  Ashland.  For  the  time  being,  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  were  upon  Lexington.  The  traducers  of  the  fame  of  her 
most  illustrious  son  looked  on  the  scene  with  fear  and  trembling,  while 
the  friends  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  looked  to  it  as  a  source 
of  hopeful  energy  and  triumph.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  great  inter- 
ests, in  the  presence  of  that  great  assemblage,  indeed,  of  the  American 
people,  the  young  orator  of  Transylvania  addressed  a  speech  of  wel- 
come to  Henry  Clay,  that  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It  was  an  effort 
of  eloquence  of  which  any  son  of  Kentucky  might  well  have  been 
proud.  Even  during  the  mighty  response  of  Mr.  Clay,  whether  its 
eloquent  tones  were  moving  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  or  its 
withering  scorn  was  hurling  its  defiance  and  its  anathemas  upon  the 
heads  of  those  whose  machinations  were  struggling  for  his  ruin,  the  caBi 
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and  elevated  eloquence  of  the  youthful  orator  worked  its  way  into  the 
memories  of  the  people,  and  placed  him  conspicuous  among  the  speak- 
ers of  Kentucky. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Bullock  moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law,  in  the  midst  of  as  formidable  competition  as  could 
be  found  in  the  state.  But  the  same  habits  that  had  given  him  such 
enviable  distinction  in  the  curriculum  of  Transylvania  University,  soon 
attracted  attention  to  him  in  his  new  sphere  of  duty,  and  gave  him  high 
rank  amont;  the  able  men  who  adorned  the  Louisville  bar. 

After  a  probation  of  ten  years  at  the  bar,  the  public  voice  called 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1838,  1840  and  1841,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Kentucky  legislation. 

To  his  well-directed  efforts,  efforts  that  never  knew  fatigue  while  the 
cause  needed  exertion,  Kentucky  is  indebted  for  her  common  school 
system.  He  introduced  the  bill  into  the  legislature,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence, his  entire  mastery  of  the  whole  subject,  and  his  untiring  labors, 
both  as  the  eloquent  exponent  of  the  cause  before  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  profound  writer  for  the  press,  he  so  deeply 
engraved  the  merits  of  the  common  school  system  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  it  now  defies  all  the  powers  of  its  enemies.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  cripple  this  system,  and  the  most  formidable 
was  the  attempt  in  1843  to  cancel  the  bonds  of  the  state,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  account  of  a  loan  of  the  mo- 
ney that  had  been  appropriated  to  the  common  school  system.  The 
original  appropriation  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a 
portion  of  the  dividend  paid  to  Kentucky  from  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  general  government.  This  sum  was  loaned  to  the  state  on  her 
bonds.  In  1843,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cancel  these  bonds,  by  which 
the  common  school  system  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Mr. 
Bullock  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  legislature,  but  he  ear- 
nestly appealed,  through  the  press,  against  this  great  outrage.  While 
the  danger  lasted,  he  was  always  at  his  post,  battling  for  the  cause  that 
had  enlisted  his  zeal  and  his  best  abilities.  To  his  noble  exertions, 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
Kentucky  is  indebted  for  her  common  school  system,  a  system  that  is 
scattering  innumerable  blessings  among  the  rising  generation.  A  pro- 
found debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Judge  Bullock  for  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

Nor  were  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  Mr.  Bullock,  while  he  was 
in  the  legislature,  confined  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  When 
efforts  were  first  begun  in  Kentucky  for  an  improved  management  of 
the  insane,  those  efforts  found  in  him  a  zealous  and  intelligent  cham- 
pion. In  1842,  he  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public 
mind,  by  a  report  which  he  submitted  to  the  Kentucky  legislature  on 
the  management  of  the  insane.  He  acccompanied  the  report  with  a 
speech  which  commanded  the  attention  of  the  state,  and  to  his  exertions 
the  triumph  of  the  cause  is  due.  Kentucky  has  been  exceedingly  liberal 
since  that  time  in  her  appropriations  to  the  insane ;  and  the  lunatic 
asylum  now  compares  for  excellence  with  any  in  the  United  States. 
To  Judge  Bullock  is  due  the  honor  of  the  improvements  in  Kentucky 
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in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  insane.  Although  a  feeling  of 
animosity  existed  at  the  time  between  Lexington,  where  the  asylum  is 
located,  and  Louisville,  with  whose  representation  he  was  connected, 
he  nobly  spurned  all  local  and  selfish  considerations,  and  advocated  the 
philanthropy  for  its  own  sake.  He  did  for  Kentucky  what  Pinel  did 
for  France. 

Another  crowning  glory  of  Judge  Bullock's  legislative  career,  was  in 
his  successful  exertions  to  procure  an  endowment  from  the  state  for.an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  His  eloquent  advocacy  of 
the  cause,  his  zeal  and  energy,  were  crowned  with  success  ;  and,  iu 
1841,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  appropriated  ten  thousand  doilais 
towards  establishing  a  school  for  the  blind.  This  is  the  favorite  elee- 
mosynary institution  in  Kentucky.  The  legislature  has  been  liberal  in 
its  endowments  for  its  support,  and  the  institution  has  resources  now 
amounting  to  some-  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  furnishing  the  school.  In  one  respect,  the  Kentucky 
school  for  the  blind  is  in  advance  of  every  other  in  the  country.  In 
response  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  the  legislature  gave 
that  body  the  power  to  confer  upon  all  meritorious  graduates  of  the 
institution  a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  printed  in  raised  letters.  The  state  deserves  much  credit  for 
this  noble  munificence. 

Judge  Bullock  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  this  institution, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  members  of  the  board 
to  the  present  time.  He  has  been  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  its  first  organization  until  now. 

These  are  the  monuments  of  the  legislative  career  of  Judge  Bullock, 
and  his  friends  point  to  them  as  the  characteristics  of  the  man.  They 
have  conferred  unnumbered  blessings  upon  Kentucky,  the  effects  of 
which  will  go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  To  be  the  acknowledged 
author  of  the  Common  School  System  of  Kentucky,  of  the  vastly  im- 
proved means  which  now  exist  in  Kentucky,  by  law,  for  managing, 
protecting  and  curing  the  insane,  and  of  the  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  is  an  honor  of  which  any  man  might  well  feel 
proud.  His  legislative  career  is  a  model  for  those  who  wish  to  confer 
real  blessings  upon  the  commonwealth,  and  to  obtain  a  good  report  for 
themselves. 

After  the  close  of  his  legislative  career,  Mr.  Bullock  again  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1846,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench, 
as  judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  district.  The  appointment  gave  general 
satisfaction.  His  high  legal  reputation,  his  urbanity  of  demeanor,  his 
decision  and  firmness,  and  his  universally  acknowledged  integrity  in  all 
things,  gave  an  earnest  of  a  successful  career  in  this  new  sphere  of  use- 
fulness which  has  been  fully  redeemed  by  his  judicial  course.  There  is 
no  court  in  Kentucky  that  sustains  a  higher  character,  nor  is  there  one 
that  commands  a  greater  degree  of  confidence.  The  interests  com- 
mitted to  this  court  are  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  judicial  district  in  Kentucky.  Louisville,  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  state  is  in  the  circuit,  and  the  most  important 
questions  of  commercial  law  are  frequently  presented  for  adjudication. 
This  court,  also,  has  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  criminal  docket  is  the 
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largest  and  most  interesting  in  the  state.  This  complication  necessarily 
requires  a  judge  of  ability  and  learning.  The  judiciary  of  Kentucky 
has  been  adorned  with  names  that  would  have  commanded  respect  any 
where,  but  no  one  has  ever  attracted  a  larger  show  of  public  confidence 
and  respect  than  Judge  Bullock's.  A  striking  evidence  of  this  fact  is 
furnished  by  the  election  of  judges  by  the  people  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Judge  Bullock's  judicial  life.  The  new  constitution  of  Kentucky  re- 
quires the  election  of  judges  by  a  popular  vote ;  and  in  1851,  the  first 
election  took  place.  The  district  had  been  so  changed,  that  but  one  of 
the  former  counties  in  Judge  Bullock's  district  remained,  and  three 
new  ones  were  added  to  it.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  competitor  for 
the  office  presented  himself  under  auspicious  circumstances  for  success. 
There  were  portions  of  the  district  in  which  this  gentleman  had  for- 
merly commanded  an  extraordinary  popular  vote,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  much  more  favorably  known  in  the  new  portions  of  the  district 
than  Judge  Bullock.  But  the  election  showed  the  deep  hold  that  au 
upright  and  independent  judge  has  upon  the  public  affection.  Notwith- 
standing the  popularity  of  his  talented  opponent,  Judge  Bullock  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  This  election  is  one  of  the  many  gratify- 
ing evidences  that  prove  that  the  people  are  capable  of  selecting  the 
proper  characters  for  judicial  stations. 

In  the  performance  of  his  judicial  functions.  Judge  Bullock  knows  no 
authority  but  duty  to  law  and  justice.  He  is  singularly  free  from  all 
those  elements  that  narrow,  warp,  and  bias  the  mind,  and  he  holds  the 
scales  of  justice  with  as  perfect  an  equipoise  as  is  possible  to  any  hu- 
man being.  He  knows  neither  fear,  favor,  nor  affection,  and  can  neither 
be  cajoled  nor  denounced  into  doing  judicial  wrong.  He  is  clear  in  his 
judgment,  prompt  in  decisions,  and  firm  and  unwavering  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty.  The  dignity  of  the  court  is  firmly  and  steadily 
maintained,  and  throughout  the  district  entrusted  to  his  care,  order, 
based  upon  law,  reigns  supreme.  The  firm,  independent  and  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duty  has  given  him  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular 
sentiment;  and  the  fact  that  such  discharge  of  judicial  duty  is  the 
surest  road  to  popular  favor,  is  full  of  promise  for  the  perpetuity  of 
our  free  institutions.  An  unawed,  unswerving  judiciary,  is  the  bulwark 
of  freedom. 

In  1849,  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Louisville  elected  Judge 
Bullock  to  the  chair  of  "  The  Law  of  Real  Property  and  the  Practice 
of  Law,  including  Pleading  and  Evidence,"  in  the  law  department  of 
the  university.  The  preceding  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  this  dis- 
tinguished jurist  has  prepared  the  reader  for  the  history  of  his  career  as 
a  teacher.  He  is  highly  appreciated  by  his  eminent  colleagues  in  the 
school,  and  commands  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  classes.  He  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  department  of  the  university. 
Profoundly  versed,  as  Judge  Bullock  is,  in  the  science  of  law,  with  a 
mind  singularly  clear  and  full,  possessing  great  powers  of  elocution, 
perspicuous  and  direct  in  his  teachings,  with  an  enlarged  and  matured 
experience  in  the  practice  of  law,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  a  most  impres- 
sive and  popular  teacher. 
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We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  character  and  career  of  the  Hon, 
William  F,  Bullock,  of  Kentucky.  We  have  known  him  from  his 
youth  ujiward,  and  feel  no  ordinary  gratification  in  recording  his  pros- 
perous, useful  and  animating  history.  In  all  his  various  responsibili- 
ties, he  has  ever  been  true  to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  to  the 
strictest  integrity  and  to  the  holiest  dictates  of  justice.  In  his  public 
and  private  life  he  has  lived  as  Milton  did — 

"  Ever  in  the  great  taskmaster's  eye." 
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MULFORD    MARSH, 

OF  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  township  of  Westfield, 
county  of  Essex,  New-Jersey,  on  the  31st  January,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  James  and  Mar- 
garet Marsh,  who  were  Quakers.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  of  limited 
means,  and  was  only  able  to  give  to  his  children  such  an  education  as 
could  be  obtained  at  the  then  county  schools,  such  as  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  The  sons  of  farmers  were  usually  put  to  work  in  the 
fields  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  grown,  and  had  only  leisure  to 
attend  the  schools  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  this  was  the 
only  opportunity  afforded  to  Mr.  Marsh.  At  these  schools,  he  soon 
became  proficient,  learning  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  generally  at 
the  head  of  his  class. 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  strongly  solicited  by  many  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  he  opened  a  school  in  the  house  known  as  Lambert's 
Schoolhouse,  in  his  father's  neighborhood,  and  taught  for  one  quarter, 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  his  school.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1817,  he  became  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  the  village 
of  Rahway,  then  known  as  Bridge  Town.  It  was  during  this  employ- 
ment that,  having  the  opportunity,  his  attention  was  dii'ected  to  the 
study  of  English  grammar.  Availing  himself  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
English  grammar,  delivered  in  the  village  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Ingersoll,  he  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  teach 
it.  This  course  of  instruction  being  prematurely  interrupted,  Mr, 
Marsh  was  left  to  accomplish  his  object  by  applying  himself  to  the 
study,  without  further  aid. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1818,  he  opened  a  school  in  the  school- 
house  now  standing  at  the  Cross  Roads,  New  Rahway,  New-Jersey,. 
known  as  Scudder's  Schoolhouse,  and  there  commenced  to  teach  Eng- 
lish grammar,  some  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils  remonstrating  that  the 
study  of  grammar  was  but  a  useless  waste  of  time. 

This  school  was  continued  until  the  February  following,  when  Mr. 
Marsh's  health  became  so  much  impaired,  as  to  render  necessary  its 
discontinuance.  His  disease  was  pulmonary,  and  menaced  an  early 
termination  of  his  life.  A  few  weeks  of  rest,  and  strict  attention  to  his 
health,  partially  restored  it,  and  he  again  entered  into  business  as  a  clerk 
in  the  store  of  the  late  David  W.  Vail,  Esq.,  in  New-Brunswick.  It 
was  during  this  year  that  his  religious  convictions  induced  him  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  society  of  Friends,  with  whom  he  had  birthright 
membership,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  a  member. 

This  change  in  his  religious  impressions  was  one  of  painful  trial  and 
anxiety.  It  severed  many  dear  and  ancient  ties  which  bound  him  to 
numerous  and  beloved  relatives,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends.  Under  these  trying  circumstances  he  felt  constrained 
to  yield  to  a  paramount  obligation. 

19 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  he  had  become  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Ephraim  Scudder. 

With  very  limited  means  himself,  and  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any 
by  his  intended  marriage,  Mr.  Marsh  was  greatly  puzzled  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  he  should  support  his  family. 

He  had  already  been  disappointed  in  his  design  to  study  for  a  profes- 
sion— the  want  of  means  placing  that  of  law  or  medicine  beyond  his 
reach.  After  very  mature  reflection,  and  having  been  taught  in  early 
life  to  work  and  labor,  he  resolved  to  learn  a  trade,  entered  the  bake- 
house of  his  cousin,  Samuel  R.  Marsh,  of  New-Brunswick,  and  learnt 
the  art  of  baking. 

Marrying  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1820,  he  bought  out  his  cousin,  and 
entered  into  the  baking  business,  which  he  carried  on,  in  that  city,  till 
the  fall  of  1821,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  he  commenced  and  carried  on  his  business  until  the  spring  of  1823. 
It  was  during  the  winter  of  1822  and  1823  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
study  law.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  Hon.  Levi  S.  D'Lyon,  of 
Savannah,  then  associated  with  Jacob  De  Lamotta,  Jr.,  Esq. ,  in  the 
practice  of  law,  then  having  an  extensive  practice.  He  consulted  with 
Mr.  D'Lyon,  made  known  his  wishes,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  object 
by  Mr.  D'Lyon,  assuring  him  that,  by  strict  application,  he  would  not 
doubt  his  success,  as  he  had  shown  much  turn  and  tact  for  the  pro- 
fession. Mr.  D'Lyon  them  marked  out  a  course  of  study,  which  he 
pursued  in  his  oflice  with  diligence  and  assiduity  for  some  time,  till, 
finding  himself  under  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  studies  and  give  up  his  baking  business.  He 
then  paid  off  his  debts,  as  far  as  his  means  would  enable  him,  and  with 
less  than  ten  dollars  remaining,  he  set  out  on  foot  with  his  younger 
brother  for  the  city  of  Augusta,  distant  from  Savannah  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles,  with  the  intention  of  opening  a  school  and  renew- 
ing the  study  of  the  law.  On  his  way  to  Augusta,  he  partially  engaged 
to  open  a  school,  in  the  then  Bevill  and  Scraggs  settlement.  On  reach- 
ing Augusta,  his  funds  became  reduced  to  six  and  a  quarter  cents,  his 
unpaid  debts  amounting  to  some  four  thousand  dollars. 

From  a  younger  brother,  whom  he  had  heretofore  assisted,  he  ob- 
tained twenty-five  dollars,  determining  to  return  and  take  charge  of  the 
school  he  had  engaged.  With  this  fund  he  purchased  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  Prince's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia,  some  school 
books  and  stationery,  and  paid  his  passage  on  a  steamboat,  which  con- 
veyed him  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  designed  to  locate,  and 
where  he  arrived  in  April,  1823.  During  his  hours  of  leisure,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  the  Sta- 
tute Laws  of  Georgia.  He  continued  his  school  till  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  it  up,  and  he  removed  to  the 
village  of  Jaeksonborough,  then  the  county  seat  of  Scriven  county.  He 
hired  a  small  house,  and  with  the  aid  and  kind  assistance  of  the  good 
people  of  the  village,  he  commenced  house-keeping — his  fiimily  con- 
sisting of  himself,  his  wife,  and  brother.  His  necessities  still  pressing 
him,  he  opened  a  school,  and  taught  one  quarter;  zealously  devoting 
himself  to  his  legal  studies,  he  felt  confident  of  his  ability  to  undergo 
the  usual  examination  in  court.     At  the  terra  of  April,  one  thousand 
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eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Scriven  county, 
he  presented  an  application  for  examination  and  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  middle  district  of  this  state,  the  examinations  then  being  had 
publicly  in  open  court. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  presiding  judge  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination, was  Alexander  M.  Allen,  William  W.  Holt  and  John  G. 
Polhill,  Esqs.  The  applicant  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  very  severe 
and  rigid  examination.  This  expectation  was  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
in  anticipation  of  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Marsh  had  instituted 
several  actions  to  the  same  court,  at  which  he  expected  to  be  admitted. 
This  he  effected  by  having  the  several  petitions  signed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
that  aft-er  his  admission  he  might  add  his  own.  The  members  of  the 
bar,  it  was  supposed,  looked  upon  this  as  an  act  of  intrusion  upon  their 
rights,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  state  of  feeling,  would  protract 
and  increase  the  rigor  of  his  examination.  On  the  morning  appointed 
for  his  examination,  Mr.  Marsh  entered  the  court-house  calm  and  col- 
lected, and  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  his  ability  to  undergo  success- 
fully his  examination.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  was  present,  and  was 
struck  with  the  cool  and  collected  manner  of  the  applicant,  laboring  as  he 
did  under  so  many  disadvantages.  Mr.  Allen,  in  a  familiar  manner, 
approached  Mr.  Marsh,- requested  him  to  be  seated,  and  he  would  com- 
mence the  examination.  After  a  long  examination,  Mr.  Allen  rose  and 
said  to  Mr.  Marsh,  "You  will  pass  well  enough."  In  the  course  of  Mr. 
Allen's  examination  before  the  court,  he  propounded  this  question : 
"  Mr.  Marsh,  what  answer  would  you  file  to  an  action  of  non-assump- 
sit 1"  Mr.  Marsh,  looking  in  his  face  with  a  half  smile,  instantly  replied, 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  was  prepared  to  answer  if  he  would  make 
the  inquiry  as  to  an  action  of  assumpsit.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  very  modest 
and  gentlemanly  man.  He  acknowledged  the  correction,  but  appeared 
so  much  confused,  that  it  produced  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
court  and  bar.  Mr.  Allen  then  addressed  the  court,  stating  his  entire 
satisfoction  with  the  examination.  Mr.  Holt  then  rose,  remarking  to 
the  court  he  deemed  the  further  examination  unnecessary,  and  that  un- 
less it  was  the  desire  of  the  court,  he  should  not  further  consume  its 
time.  The  judge,  (the  late  Robert  Walker,)  after  putting  a  few  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  practice  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  directed  the 
clerk  to  administer  the  usual  oath.  Mr.  Polhill,  one  of  the  committee, 
was  not  in  court  during  the  examination.  Mr.  Marsh  was  admitted  to 
plead  and  practice  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and  equity  of  this  state, 
and  from  that  day  he  dates  his  professional  career. 

During  that  term  of  the  court  Mr.  Marsh  was  employed  to  argue 
several  cases  of  certiorari,  involving  questions  of  difficulty  and  doubt. 
These  engagements  at  once  brought  him  in  collision  with  almost  every 
eminent  gentleman  of  the  bar.  He  maintained  himself  so  well  in  his 
first  efforts,  that  he  was  successful  beyond  the  expectations  of  his 
friends.  This  fortunate  result  of  his  first  efforts  at  the  bar,  made  a  fa- 
vorable impression,  and  gave  him  a  standing  at  the  baf  of  Scriven  county 
which  has  been  increasing  up  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Marsh  is  now 
an  able  lawyer,  and  can  compete  with  any  member  of  the  Georgia  bar. 
At  Waynesborough,  during  the  succeeding  week  of  his  examination,  Ma- 
jor Freeman  Walker,  a  highlv  honorable  and  distinguished  member  of 
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the  bar,  remarked  to  his  brethren  that  Mr.  Marsh  would  greatly  injure 
their  practice  in  the  county  of  Scriven.  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune.  Coming  to  the  bar,  surrounded  by  the  numer- 
ous difficulties  herein  enumerated,  he  had  before  him  enough  to  shake 
the  most  firm  resolution.  "  Go  ahead"  was  his  motto,  and  strictly 
has  he  adhered  to  it.  With  the  disadvantage  of  a  limited  education, 
almost  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  state,  with  a  debt  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars and  accumulating  interest  hanging  over  him,  he  had  greater  obsta- 
cles to  overcome  than  usually  oppose  themselves  to  a  poor  man's 
industry. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  a  man  of  strict  business  habits,  a  hard  student,  and  of 
most  indomitable  perseverance.  With  a  very  extensive  practice,  he  is 
never  found  in  the  courts  without  the  most  elaborate  preparation. 
Amidst  all  his  difficulties  he  never  felt  discouraged,  but  resolved  in  suc- 
cess so  far  as  it  depended  upon  himself  His  success  at  the  bar  was 
commensurate  with  his  efforts  to  obtain  it.  He  has  ever  since  been 
employed  upon  one  side  of  every  case  of  importance  returned  to  the 
courts  of  Scriven  county. 

Pursuing  his  profession  thus  zealously,  his  attention  was  immediate- 
ly after  directed  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  This  was  no  easy  task, 
compelled  as  he  was  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  and 
to  support  and  educate  a  younger  brother. 

For  ten  years  he  worked  for  his  creditors,  carefully  saving  every  dol- 
lar which  he  could  spare  from  his  pressing  wants,  and  using  the  most 
rigid  economy.  Fortune  smiled  upon  his  efforts,  and  he  has  now  on 
file  the  receipts  of  those  creditors  for  principal  and  interest,  which  he 
justly  owed  at  the  time  he  abandoned  his  business  in  Savannah. 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  held  a  number  of  Mr.  Marsh's  notes,  due 
to  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Thompson,  which  he  honorably  paid  up  to 
the  last  cent.  Mr.  Marsh  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  industry, 
being  possessed  of  an  unencumbered  fortune,  sufficiently  large  to  render 
him  comfortable  the  balance  of  his  life.  Mr.  Marsh  is  one  of  the  very 
few  lawyers  who  realize  a  fortune  from  their  practice.  Mr.  Webster, 
when  on  a  visit  to  this  place,  remarked  at  a  bar-dinner  given  to  him, 
that  when  speaking  with  Judge  Thatcher  upon  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
fession, they  came  to  this  conclusion,  "  that  lawyers  worked  hard,  lived 
well,  and  died  poor."  Mr.  Marsh,  I  think,  will  prove  an  exception  to 
the  latter  part  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen's  conclusions. 

In  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  practice,  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Waynesborough,  in  the  county  of  Burke,  a  community  distin- 
guished for  its  wealth,  refinement,  and  the  hospitality  and  education 
of  its  inhabitants.  He  remained  there  until  1841,  when  he  removed 
to  the  city  of  Savannah,  where  he  still  resides. 

In  politics,  he  seldom  takes  an  active  part,  having  no  desire  for  office, 
preferring  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  and  the  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Marsh  is  an  independent  whig,  voting  with  the  party  when 
he  thinks  it  right,  but  always  for  his  country. 

But  few  men  can  be  found  whose  path  was  more  beset  by  difficulty  and 
despair.  It  is  the  best  test  of  the  character  of  a  man,  to  see  him  rising  in 
the  world  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
as  was  Mr.  Marsh,  and  beset  by  so  many  difficulties,  it  is  astonishing  that 
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he  did  not  fail  and  sink  into  obscurity.  But  "  the  word/a?7  was  not  to 
be  found  in  his  vocabulary."  Industry,  perseverance  and  economy, 
strict  punctuality,  and  a  determination  to  succeed,  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer all  his  difficulties,  and  to  secure  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
communities  in  which  he  has  resided. 

The  want  of  a  classical  education,  (a  thing  so  necessary  for  a  law- 
yer,) Mr,  Marsh  felt  greatly  the  want  of  when  he  first  came  to  the  bar. 
He  met  there  a  number  of  very  distinguished  men,  such  as  Walker, 
Ware,  Reed,  Forsyth,  Allen,  Glascock,  Wilde  and  Schley,  and  young 
men  who  had  graduated  at  colleges  with  distinction.  The  bar  of  the 
middle  circuit  was  then  and  has  always  been  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  ablest  in  the  state.  Mr.  Marsh  could  but  feel  his  own  deficiency 
when  contending  with  such  fearful  odds.  But  he  soon  found  that  Vir- 
gil and  Homer,  and  Milton  and  Cowper,  were  not  the  authorities  used 
at  the  bar.  He  cared  more  for  truth  than  poetry,  and  applying  himself 
closely  to  the  elementary  works  of  the  profession,  he  soon  grounded 
himself  in  the  practice  ;  and  then  to  the  adjudications  and  reports,  he 
soon  found  himself  able  to  compete  with  any  of  his  brethren,  to  whom 
fortune  had  given  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education. 
He  made  up  by  study  and  close  application  many  of  the  deficiencies, 
which  a  want  of  education  too  often  made  him  feel.  Mr.  Marsh  has 
often  been  heard  to  express  his  regret  for  this  deficiency,  and  he  has 
evinced  his  reverence  for  a  thorough  education,  by  the  liberality  and 
pains  which  he  has  so  abundantly  bestowed  on  the  education  of  his 
only  son  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  are  married  and  well  settled. 
His  son,  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Marsh,  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  is  now  associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  the 
law. 

This  memoir  could  be  much  extended.  There  are  many  little  details 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Marsh  which  are  omitted,  and  reserved  for  a  future 
biography.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a 
commendable  and  honest  industry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his  future 
course  will  furnish  ample  material  for  a  future  notice  of  him,  believing, 
as  the  writer  does,  that  where  opportunities  occur,  the  character  of  Mr. 
Marsh  will  further  develop  itself  in  a  manner  to  add  greatly  to  its  merit. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment; always  neat  in  his  person,  and  with  prepossessing  manners,  he 
does  not  fail  to  command  respect. 

His  life  furnishes  a  bright  example  to  those  struggling  against  ad- 
versity, and  teaches  them  an  instructive  lesson.  The  possession  of 
fortune  is  not  necessary  to  promote  success  in  life.  Many  who,  in 
early  life  coming  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  have  sunk  into  obscurity, 
and  have  ended  their  days  in  hospitals,  when,  like  Mr.  Marsh,  if  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  they  would  be  standing  erect  in  society,  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life. 
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DARIUS    TALL  MADGE. 

OF  LANCASTER,  OHIO. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  what  may  be  truly  styled  one  of  na- 
ture's noblemen.  Without  any  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
merely  literary  education,  without  family  distinction  or  the  all-potent 
influence  of  wealth,  he  became,  through  the  force  of  his  native  powers, 
the  artificer  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune. 

He  was  born  in  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  county,  New- York,  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1800.  His  father,  Josiah  Tallmadge,  had  fourteen 
children,  of  which  Darius  was  the  youngest.  In  the  year  1802,  the  old 
gentleman  died,  leaving  his  numerous  family  to  be  supported  by  the 
exertions  of  an  aged  wife  and  the  elder  sons.  The  mother  dying  eight 
years  subsequent  to  this  event,  left  young  Tallmadge  an  orphan  at  the 
early  age  of  ten. 

Having  been  taken  by  his  brother  David,  he  was  sent  to  drive  a 
team  which  was  employed  in  hauling  brick  for  what  was  called,  at  that 
time,  the  Great  Cotton  Factory  at  Schaghticoke  Point,  and  two  years 
after,  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  in  wag- 
oning goods  from  Troy  to  White  Hall,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.  When  not  engaged  in  driving  a  team  he  was  employed  on  the 
farm.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became,  to  use 
his  own  language,  "  quite  tired  of  farming,  and  restless,  anxious  to  get 
away  and  see  if  something  would  not  present  itself  that  would  enable 
him  to  make  money  a  little  faster."  He  made  known  his  thoughts  to 
his  brother,  but  met  with  little  sympathy,  as  they  were  regarded  by 
David  as  the  mere  visions  of  a  boy  impatient  of  restraint.  The  iron 
will  and  indomitable  perseverance  which  ever  after  characterized  his 
life  was  early  developed,  and  strikingly  manifested  in  his  efforts  to 
carry  out  his  purposes.  Notwithstanding  his  brother  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  of  the  folly  of  leaving  home  in  search  of  a  fortune,  and 
assured  him  that  if  he  engaged  in  anything  but  farming  he  would  be 
nothing  but  a  poor  penniless  vagrant,  he  persisted  in  asking  his  bro- 
ther to  allow  him  to  make  a  trial,  and  if  he  should  fail  in  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  he  would  then  return  and  submit  to  dig 
from  the  poor  granite  farm  a  livelihood. 

Farming  in  many  of  the  Eastern  states  is  not  what  it  is  in  the  rich 
and  fertile  valleys  of  the  West.  Land  which  a  westerner  might  see,  as 
he  passes  along  the  thoroughfares,  fenced  with  rocks  and  covered  with 
boulders,  would  not  possibly  find  a  market  here  in  Ohio  at  government 
price,  and  the  less  a  man  had  of  it  the  better  he  would  be  disposed  to 
regard  his  condition  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  But  when  on  such 
desert  farms  he  beholds  the  neat  white  gothic  cottage  and  farm-houses, 
and  signs  of  thrift  and  plenty  around  him,  he  is  staggered  with  a  prob- 
lem which  he  finds  it  quite  difficult  to  solve.  In  sterile  and  rugged 
New-England,  it  may  be  said,  man  makes  the  country,  while  in  the  fer- 
tile West,  the  country  makes  the  man.     In  the  midst  of  the  most  ap- 
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parently  insurmountable  obstacles  the  New-Englander  develops  re- 
sources, and  makes  a  respectable  living  where  a  v^'esterner  or  south- 
erner would  despair  of  existence  under  the  least  tolerable  circumstances. 
The  remark  of  a  lady  to  a  western  friend,  who  was  expressing  his  sur- 
prise to  her  in  reference  to  the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  impossibility  of  raising  anything  from  the  stony  soil,  is  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  the  country,  "  We  raise  men  here  for  the  West,  and 
your  genial  soil  expands  them  wonderfully." 

The  eloquence  and  perseverance  of  the  young  aspirant  for  wealth  in 
a  land  he  knew  not  whither,  to  which  he  was  going  to  journey,  at  length 
prevailed  over  his  brother  and  sisters,  and  receiving  six  dollars  as  an 
outfit,  he  started,  flushed  with  hope,  for  the  residence  of  his  uncle  in  the 
county  of  Dutchess. 

His  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Hoffman,  was  considered  a  very  wealthy  farm- 
er, and  had  made  his  property  by  his  own  industry  and  economy. 
No  sooner  had  his  young  nephew  arrived  than  he  asked  him  what  he 
intended  doing.  To  this  young  Tallraadge  replied  he  was  not  particu- 
lar as  he  could  do  almost  anything.  After  remaining  with  him  a  few 
days,  his  uncle  came  to  him  and  said,  "  the  neighborhood  wanted  a 
school-teacher,  that  there  were  some  thirty  little  boys  and  girls  in  their 
A  B  ab's,  who  wanted  instruction  in  the  higher  branches."  As  he  had, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "  advanced  through  'Baker  and  Brier,'"  he 
readily  consented  to  aid  in  bringing  the  little  folks  up  to  his  standard. 
How  far  he  succeeded  in  his  pedagogical  attempts  "  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot"  is  not  known,  and  as  he  is  a  very  modest  man,  in 
regard  to  questions  touching  his  educational  advantages,  we  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  question  him  too  closely  on  the  subject ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  graduated  after  having  received  two  quarters'  schooling.  He 
was,  however,  so  well  satisfied  with  his  calling,  and  his  patrons  so  well 
pleased  with  his  performance  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  little  urchins  to 
spell,  that  he  was  employed  two  quarters.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
term  he  returned  to  the  old  trade  of  farming  by  the  month,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  occupation  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
A.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jonas  Wood,  of  Ithaca,  New-York. 

In  1825,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jewel,  he 
started  for  the  West,  supposing,  as  he  said,  that  "  New-York  was  finish- 
ed and  any  further  progress  was  out  of  the  question,"  The  two  adven- 
turers went  on  foot  to  Olean  Point.  On  reaching  that  place,  they 
found  the  river  too  low  for  rafts,  and  they  accordingly  purchased  a 
skiff  and  pursued  their  journey.  The  first  night  they  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  in  finding  that  they  had  tied  up,  for  the  purpose  of  encampment, 
at  a  place  where  the  Indians  had  congregated.  They  remained  with 
them,  however,  unmolested  until  morning,  and  resuming  their  journey 
they  arrived  in  due  time  at  Pittsburgh,  where  they  disposed  of  their 
skiff  and  took  passage  on  board  a  keel-boat,  working  their  way. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1825,  they  landed  at  Maysville.  Imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  Mr.  Tallmadge  began  to  look  about  for  work. 
He  had  but  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
on  the  qui  vive  for  employment.  He  was  soon  employed  by  a  gentle- 
man to  purchase  horses  for  the  New-Orleans  market,  and  after  procur- 
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ing  the  requisite  number,  he  started  with  them  to  that  distant  mart. 
The  next  year  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  business.  On  his  return,  he 
borrowed  money,  purchased  a  horse  and  dray,  and  labored  hard  for  six 
months,  making  considerable.  For  four  successive  years,  having  in 
the  mean  time  sent  for  his  femily,  he  took  droves  of  horses  to  New- 
Orleans.  Several  times  he  was  employed  on  a  plantation  as  overseer, 
and  such  was  his  tact  and  good  government,  that  the  slaves  were  never 
corrected  by  him,  but  labored  at  their  daily  tasks  with  cheerfulness  to 
themselves  and  profit  to  their  owners.  In  the  six  trips  which  he  made 
to  New-Orleans  he  received  from  his  employer,  for  four  of  them,  but 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  making  but  thirty  dollars  a  trip  ;  the 
remaining  two  he  had  an  interest  in.  After  his  last  trip  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  as  agent  for  one  of  their  lines,  at  a  salary 
of  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

From  this  point  his  career  of  fortune  commenced.  He  had  found 
that  something  for  which  his  youthful  heart  aspired  when  toiling  on  the 
farm.  He  had  struck  the  vein  which  he  has  followed  up  to  the  present 
time  with  the  most  undeviating  ardor  ;  and  while  others  have  met  with 
disaster  and  defeat,  and  been  made  bankrupt  again  and  again,  he  has 
never  met  with  a  single  reverse.  Amid  all  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country,  he  has  maintained  an  integrity  and  credit  upon 
which  not  the  slightest  shade  of  suspicion  ever  rested.  He  never 
missed  a  calculation  involving  anything  of  importance  in  a  business 
point  of  view.  Every  enterprise  in  which  he  has  engaged  has  prospered  ; 
and  enterprises  in  which  others  have  failed,  falling  into  his  hands,  have 
at  once  risen  from  embarrassment,  and  proven  sources  of  wealth. 

But  we  must  return  in  our  narrative  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  as  an  agent  of  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  was  overseeing  a  single 
line.  His  industry,  fidelity,  promptness,  and  energy,  were  such  that 
his  agency  was  soon  felt  at  head-quarters,  and  his  salary  was  raised  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  while  his  field  was  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  half 
the  state.  He  was  frequently  directed  to  go  to  distant  points  and  make 
sale  of  lines  which  were  profitless,  several  of  which  he  purchased  him- 
self, and  in  every  instance  made  money. 

After  serving  as  an  agent  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  he  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  Ohio  Stage  Company  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  his  own 
contracts  subsequently  included  one  hundred  teams. 

In  Lancaster,  where  he  resides,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inland  towns 
of  Ohio,  besides  his  residence,  which,  though  of  plain  exterior,  is  the 
most  exactly  fitted  up  for  comfort,  and  furnished  magnificently — the 
home  of  plenty  and  the  most  enlarged  hospitality,  and  from  whose  door 
want  never  goes  pining  away,  he  owns  an  entire  block,  containing  eight 
stores  and  a  large  hotel,  the  "  Tallmadge  House."  North  of,  and  ad- 
joining the  town,  is  the  Tallmadge  farm,  embracing  every  variety  of 
hill  and  valley  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  cultivation.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  a  description  ;  but  it  may,  in  short,  be  regarded  as  a  model 
farm.  On  the  west  he  purchased  what  has  for  many  years  been  known 
as  the  famous  "  Creed  Farm,"  which  he  has  enlarged  by  several  addi- 
tions. 

For  some  years  past  he  has  devoted  his  attention  more  particularly 
to  farming,  working  hard  every  day,  with  his  hands,  in  the  field.     He 
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never,  in  fact,  spent  a  day  of  idleness  or  mere  pleasure  in  all  his  life. 
With  a  giant  frame  never  enervated  by  intemperance,  he  is  capable  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  endurance,  and  is  now,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  he  has  disposed  of  most  of  his  stage 
stock,  as  he  is  aware  that  the  iron  horse  will  soon  prance  over  the  fields 
and  prairies,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  staging. 

in  the  year  1847  he  projected  a  bank  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

He  keeps  everything  in  motion  around  him,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  valuable  citizens  of  the  state. 

Though  full  of  business,  he  finds  leisure  to  keep  himself  posted  in  re- 
gard to  the  current  events  of  the  day,  taking  quite  a  number  of  politi- 
cal, literary,  and  religious  journals. 

Nor  is  he  lacking  in  social  qualities.  He  is  very  fond  of  his  friends, 
and  his  society  is  courted  by  all.  His  heart  is  as  large  as  a  continent, 
and  his  hand  is  open  as  charity.  In  the  language  of  Solomon,  "  he  de- 
viseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  shall  stand."  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  churches  and  institutions  of  learning  all  over  the 
country.  But,  above  all,  he  is  the  poor  man's  friend.  The  voice  of 
the  oppressor  and  the  cry  of  distress  shall  not  be  heard,  if  within  the 
reach  of  his  j^owerful  and  generous  arm.  A  noble  specimen  of  hu- 
manity— an  honest  man,  God's  noblest  work — thousands  will  bless 
him  while  living,  and  bear  him  in  affectionate  remembrance  when  dead. 

Mrs.  Tallmadge  died  in  the  spring  of  1840.  She  was  a  most  estima- 
ble lady ;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  whether  as  wife,  mother,  or 
member  of  society,  she  acted  well  her  part.  She  was  a  Christian  from 
early  life,  and  lived  in  communion  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  until  her  death,  which  was  peaceful  and  happy. 

In  the  fill)  of  1850,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Creed,  daughter  of  John  Creed,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

He  has  two  sons.  Theodore,  the  elder,  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton, — 
subsequently  studied  law  under  Henry  Stansbery,  Esq.,  of  Columbus — 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  is  now  engaged  in  banking.  James  is  in 
California,  striving  to  find  a  fortune  in  that  far-off"  land  of  gold. 

If  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example — than  which  nothing  is 
more  true — the  history  of  the  early  struggles,  the  indomitable  perseve- 
rance, and  the  untiring  industry  which  chai'acterized  the  life  and  crowned 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Tallmadge  with  such  unbounded  success — the  simple 
narration  thereof  cannot  fail  to  present  an  example,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree worthy  of  imitation,  to  all  young  men,  but  especially  such  as  are 
doomed  to  struggle  with  poverty  in  the  outset  of  their  career. 
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HON.   WILLIAM  B.  CLARKE, 

OF   HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND, 

Was  bom  September  4th,  1817.  His  father,  George  Clarke,  was  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth.  He  removed  to  Georgetown,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  1808,  where  he  practised  with  great  success  his  profes- 
sion (medicine),  and  married  Maria  Beverley,  daughter  of  Robert 
Beverley,  of  Blandfield,  Essex  county.  State  of  Virginia. 

At  the  ageof  nineteen  years,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  John  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  and  before  completing  his  studies 
married  Sophia  Duckett,  only  daughter  of  William  Price,  Esq.,  of 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  under  whose  direction  he  finished  his  legal 
course.  In  1839  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  profession  he  had 
selected,  (in  Washington  county,  Maryland.)  In  1842  he  was  appoint- 
ed prosecuting  attorney  for  his  county  by  the  then  Attorney-General, 
Josiah  Bailey,  Esq.,  which  office  he  held  until  the  death  of  the  late  At- 
torney-General Geo.  R.  Richardson,  (February,  1851.)  During  this 
period,  from  1839  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Clarke  has  sustained  a  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate,  and  an  attentive  business  man,  having  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  people.  Mr.  Clarke  has  received  important  trusts  from 
the  people  of  his  county. 

In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  in  184G  to 
the  Senate  of  Maryland ;  in  both  positions  he  sustained  himself,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  whigs  of  Maryland  the  nomination  made  in  June,  1850, 
for  the  office  of  governor.  The  canvass  was  an  exciting  one.  He  sus- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  throughout  the  state,  and 
although  he  received  the  largest  vote  ever  given  in  the  counties,  he  was 
defeated.  Baltimore  city,  regarding  him  as  opposed  to  reforms  she  had 
so  long  desired,  gave  a  majority  to  his  opponent  sufficient  to  overcome 
that  of  the  counties. 

He  was  a  member  from  the  second  congressional  district  to  the  late 
national  whig  convention.  And  from  the  proceedings  it  will  be  seen  he 
was  placed  upon  the  two  most  important  committees — composed  of 
one  member  from  each  state. 
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HON.  WILLARD  PHILLIPS, 

OF    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

WiLLARD  Phillips  is  one  of  the  many  Americans,  especially  New- 
Englanders,  Mho  are  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  having  com- 
menced life  under  what  are  usually  esteemed,  and,  to  many  young 
men,  are  in  fact  great  disadvantages  in  the  way  of- obtaining  an  advan- 
tageous social  position.  In  his  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  bearing  up 
against  the  obstacles  from  want  of  pecuniary  means  and  external  helps, 
and  overcoming  them,  constituted,  of  itself,  a  very  useful  part  of  edu- 
cation. Bridgewater,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  or  The  Old  Colony, 
as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  in  Massachusetts,  was  his  native  town, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  19th  of  December,  1784.  His  infancy  was 
passed  there,  and  his  childhood  on  the  borders  of  Northampton  and 
Williamsburgh,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  where  his  relatives  re- 
sided, and  his  youth,  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  town  of  Camming- 
ton  in  the  same  county.  To  that  age  his  only  means  of  education 
were  the  common  schools  of  the  time,  namely,  at  first  that  of  a  school- 
mistress in  summer,  and  a  schoolmaster  for  the  winter  months,  and 
afterwards  only  the  latter,  in  which  Noah  Webster's  spelling-book  was 
the  principal  classic.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  gone  through  the 
usual  transformation  of  New-England  boys  of  any  bookish  propensi- 
ties, from  pupil  to  instructor,  he  took  charge  of  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Goshen.  He  has  recently,  as  he  relates,  passed  through 
this  same  neighborhood,  which,  after  an  intervening  half  century,  sug- 
gested thick- coming  reminiscences  and  reflections.  He  at  first,  on  re- 
visiting the  scene,  supposed  himself  to  be  alone,  near  his  old  boarding- 
house,  now  going  to  decay,  in  the  midst  of  another  and  strange  genera- 
tion, until  the  past  and  present  were  brought  into  connection,  by  meet- 
ing with  one  of  his  younger  pupils,  whose  vivid  and  affectionate  recol- 
lection of  his  early  teacher  occasioned  a  cordial  greeting,  and  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  fortunes  and  fates  of  those  of  the  former  old 
people,  now  dead,  and  former  young  people,  now  old. 

Young  Phillips  had  always  been  in  the  advanced  rank  among  those 
of  his  own  age  in  the  studies  then  pursued  in  the  public  schools,  the 
attendance  on  which  were  interludes  to  his  agricultural  employment. 
At  the  age  last  above-mentioned,  after  teaching  a  second  time  for  a  few 
months  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  he  broke  ground  in  the  Latin  Ian. 
guage  under  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-townsman,  companion  and 
friend  of  the  same  age,  Calvin  Briggs,  who  having  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  was  then  studying  under  Dr.  Bryant,  a  distinguished 
medical  practitioner,  and  father  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  since  so 
well  known  by  his  literary  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Between  the  last  named  and  Judge  Phillips,  a  friendship  subsequently 
sprung  up  and  still  subsists.  Dr.  Briggs,  by  whose  assistance  Phillips 
was  initiated  into  the  rudimental  mysteries  of  Latin,  afterwards  set- 
tled in  Marblehead,  where  he  continued  in  medical  practice  until  his 
death,  in  the  present  year  of  1852,  between  whom  and   his  former 
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pupil,  a  mutual  regard  was  always  maintained,  although  their  differ 
ent  paths  seldom  admitted  of  their  meeting, 

Phillips  early  decided  on  Harvard  as  the  place  of  his  education. 
The  prospect  was  not  without  its  discouragements.  Education  at  this 
or  any  similar  institution,  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  considerable 
expense  for  one  whose  only  means  are  his  learning  and  his  credit,  but 
he  "  bated  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  being  always  cheered  on  by  his 
friends.  He  next  pursued  his  studies  for  a  considerable  time  with  Mr. 
James  Thomas,  of  Bridgewater,  who  had  in  his  youth  been  pronounced 
bachelor  of  arts  by  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Harvard  Col 
lege,  and  by  the  same  authority  commissioned  to  teach  others — a 
privilege  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  to  some  extent,  but  had 
never  made  teaching,  or  either  of  the  employments  sometimes  by 
courtesy  denominated  the  learned  professions,  his  regular  business. 
His  residence  was  on  his  own  grounds,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant 
orchards  and  fields ;  he  kept  large  feathered  flocks,  carried  on  his  farm, 
laboring  himself  withal,  in  which  his  pupil  joined  him  a  part  of  the 
time.  At  this  time  and  afterwards,  until  pretty  well  advanced  in  life, 
Mr.  Thomas  continued  a  bachelor,  not  only  as  far  as  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  commission  issued  by  authority  committed  to  the 
president  of  Harvard  College,  were  concerned,  but  also  in  respect  to 
what  Mr.  Oldbuck  would  call  "  the  woman  kind."  Mr,  Phillips  was 
afterwards  for  a  few  months  the  pupil  of  the  Rev,  Mr,  Niles,  of  Abing- 
ton,  finished  his  studies,  preparatory  to  entering  college,  at  the  academy 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  south  parish  of  Bridgewater,  a  flourishing 
institution  in  a  pleasant  locality  then  under  the  preceptorship  of  Richard 
Sanger,  who  had  been  recently  a  tutor  in  Harvard  College,  and  was 
accordingly  well  versed  in  all  the  learning  necessary  for  matriculation 
there.  While  at  this  institution  Phillips  boarded  in  the  famil}'-  of 
Dr.  Noah  Fearing,  the  principal  physician  of  the  place,  whom  he  takes 
pleasure  in  commemorating  as  from  that  time  one  of  his  most  at- 
tached and  kindest  friends,  who  with  one  other  subsequently  advanced 
to  him  all  the  means  requisite  (in  addition  to  his  earnings  by  teaching 
and  otherwise)  for  completing  his  education,  solely  on  his  own  personal 
responsibility.  The  debt  thus  contracted  was  finally  discharged  with 
interest,  when  he  said  to  Phillips,  that  soon  after  the  latter  became  an 
inmate  of  his  family,  he  had  resolved  to  become  the  creditor  of  his 
new  acquaintance  to  any  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
university. 

After  filling  the  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  with  study,  and 
teaching  others  in  the  towns  of  Abington,  Easton  and  Marshfield,  with 
other  auxiliary  industry,  Phillips  found  himself  on  horseback  with  Mr. 
Sanger's  certificate  of  his  moral  character  in  his  pocket,  on  the  day  of  the 
annual  commencment  in  the  summer  of  1806,  with  his  face  set  Cam- 
bridge-ward. The  route  was,  as  he  states,  by  the  way  of  Boston,  on  a 
somewhat  cloudy  evening,  through  streets  rather  perplexing.  The  scene 
was  one  of  an  exhilarating  mysterious  tumultuousness,  to  a  solitary 
wayfarer  in  the  night  time  on  his  first  visit.  If  a  thronged  city  is  new 
to  him,  he  does  not  soon  forget  the  interminable  rows  of  lamps  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  bridges;  throngs  of  people  jolting  each  other,  and 
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hurrying  to  and  fro,  seemingly  not  knowing  whither  or  wherefore  ; 
rumbling  of  carriages  on  the  pavements  and  on  the  bridges  far  and 
near,  and  sounds  of  voices  and  musical  instruments  in  the  dwellings, 
and  apparitions  in  gay  attire  seen  here  and  there  through  an  open  door 
or  window. 

When  all  these  novelties  were  left  behind,  and  the  uproar  of  the  city 
had  subsided  into  a  distant  "  solemn  roar"  of  the  bells  giving  signal  to 
exemplary  people  to  extinguish  their  lights,  the  scene  changed,  and 
Cambridge  presented  itself^  with  tents  arranged  in  the  manner  of 
streets  on  the  common,  with  shows,  music,  dancing,  and  revelries, 
menageries  of  wild  beasts,  jugglers,  and  all  the  antics,  and  frolics  and 
follies  which  constituted  the  fifth  act  of  the  commencement  drama  of 
the  good  old  time. 

On  the  following  day  the  trial  of  the  candidates,  conducted  by  in- 
quisitors in  black  dresses,  being  passed,  Phillips  found  himself  one  of  a 
band  of  sixty-four  admitted  freshmen,  quite  a  large  class  for  those 
times.  A  number  of  these,  then  new  acquaintances,  in  his  case  (as 
often  happens)  have  contributed  very  materially  to  those  sociabilities, 
sympathies  and  mutual  good  offices,  which  go  to  make  up  an  important 
part  of  what  is  called  one's  life,  not  merely  for  the  four  college  years  of 
it,  but  also  the  subsequent  ones.  Among  the  number  were  some  who 
have  since  been  known  to  the  public,  viz. :  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  ;  Jas.  G.  King,  of  New- York,  who  has 
also  been  member  of  Congress  from  New-Jersey  ;  Wm.  F.  De  Saussure, 
of  South  Carolina,  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1852; 
Francis  Boot,  now  of  London,  distinguished  by  his  attainments  in 
natural  history,  and  known  to  every  American  who  visits  England,  as 
a  skilful,  respected,  and  esteemed  physician ;  Theodore  Lyman,  of 
Boston,  lately  deceased,  who  published  some  account  of  his  travels  in 
Europe,  also  a  statistical  and  economical  treatise,  who  enjoyed  civil 
distinctions  in  his  own  state,  and  is  commemorated  for  his  donations 
while  living,  and  for  his  bequests  for  charitable  foundations,  especially 
to  the  state  reform  school  in  Massachusetts ;  Octavius  Pickering, 
known  by  the  Reports  which  bear  his  name ;  Francis  Bassett  and  John 
Davis,  both  successively  clerks  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  Dr. 
William  J.  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  highly  distin- 
guished in  his  profession,  particularly  as  a  surgeon  ;  Benjamin  Faneuil 
Hunt,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  known  in  the  profession  of  the 
law;  John  Cotton,  distinguished  in  the  medical  profession  in  Marietta; 
Stephen  Fales,  a  member  of  the  senate  in  Ohio  ;  Jonas  Wheeler,  who 
was  during  a  session  president  of  the  senate  in  Maine,  and  others  of 
professional  and  civil  distinction,  and  others  again,  some  of  whom  are 
subsequently  mentioned,  less  known  to  the  public, perhaps,  but  not  less 
meritorious  or  worthy  to  be  remembered,  if  it  were  the  present  purpose 
to  give  a  full  catalogue  of  Judge  Phillips'  intimate  friends. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  of  his  classmates  who  were  fellow- 
graduates  with  him  whom  he  desires  to  be  particularly  mentioned;  one 
of  them,  his  very  intimate  friend  and  companion,  Joseph  Swasey  Farley, 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  the  first  scholar  and  most  talented  member 
of  his  class.  Farley  gained  the  first  prize,  and  Phillips  the  second,  for 
dissertations — then,  as  now,  given  to  the  Sophomores.     He  engaged  iu 
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mercantile  life,  and  died  early  in  the  East  Indies.  The  other  classmate 
referred  to  was  Edward  Strong,  youngest  son  of  Caleb  Strong,  then, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards.  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Strong 
was  Phillips'  chum  in  their  senior  year.  He  was  talented  and  accom- 
plished, but  extremely  unpretending,  to  which,  in  some  degree,  was  at- 
tributed his  being  omitted  in  the  distribution  of  parts  for  public  per- 
formance at  the  graduation  of  his  class.  His  friend  and  chum  thereupon 
used  his  influence  with  the  class  to  have  him  elected  to  make  the  ad- 
dress to  them  on  leaving  college,  which  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
holding  a  distinguished  rank  for  scholarship.  Strong  came  off  with 
much  eclat,  and  fully  justified  the  appointment.  He  died  soon  after 
being  graduated,  and  his  memory  is  affectionately  remembered  by  all 
who  knew  him,  especially  by  his  chum. 

Judge  Phillips  relates  that,  after  one  of  the  vacations.  Strong  men- 
tioned, that  Greek  studies  happening  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation 
at  some  time  while  he  had  been  at  home  in  Northampton,  his  father, 
then  considerably  advanced  in  years,  surprised  him  by  incidentally  re- 
peating, unhesitatingly,  from  memory,  some  fifty  lines,  more  or  less,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Iliad — an  indication  of  early  scholarship  and  of  a 
retentive  memory  which  few  of  his  successors  at  college  could  give. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with 
most  of  those  above  mentioned,  and  with  some  others  of  the  class  sub- 
sequently mentioned,  and  the  friendship  continued  with  those  who  have  de- 
ceased during  their  lives,  and  still  continues  with  the  survivors;  and  he 
states,  that  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  had  any  misunderstanding,  or 
reciprocation  of  injuries,  resentments,  or  jealousies,  with  any  of  his  uni- 
versity associates  during  his  life ;  and  they  have  afforded  him  material 
help  in  his  social,  literary,  professional,  and  business  pursuits,  during  his 
subsequent  years,  which  he  has  been  ready  to  reciprocate. 

In  his  junior  or  senior  year,  there  was  assigned  to  him  the  leading  per- 
formance at  one  of  the  exhibitions,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  the  occasion 
of  his  contracting  one  of  his  most  grateful  and  cherished  friendships.  Mr. 
Peter  Wainwright,  and  Mrs.  Wainwright,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  formerly  of  Boston,  and  mother  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  New- York,  were  then  residing  in 
Cambridge.     Mrs.  Wainwright  happened  to  be  present  at  the  exhibition. 
Something  in  Phillips'  performance,  or  his  manner — not  his  good  de- 
livery, for  he  did  not  speak  set  performances  well — struck  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright's  attention  and  excited  her  interest,  and  she  invited  him  to  her 
house ;  and  from  that  time  until  her  death,  some  twenty  years  after- 
wards, the  most  intimate,  and  mutually-confiding,  and  never  varying 
friendship  continued  to  subsist  between  them,  and  still  subsists  between 
Judge  Phillips  and  her  surviving  sons.  Mrs.  Wainwright  was,  in  many 
respects,  an  extraordinary  woman.    She  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and 
possessed  surpassing  powers  of  conversation;  she  was  phihxnthropic, 
liberal-minded,  and  intellectual ;  somewhat  adventurous  and  specula- 
tive, but  high-toned  in  her  haljits  of  thinking;  a  very  considerable 
reader ;  had  resided  some  years  in  England  ;  had  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  leading  and  distinguished  persons ;  was  a  good  observer,  and  did 
not  forget  what  she  had  learned.     She  was,  accordingly,  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  useful  friend  to  one  who  was  in  the  period  of  his  social 
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noviciate,  when  the  society  of  an  intelligent,  cultivated  female,  of  greater 
age  and  experience,  is  most  material. 

Besides  the  small  fund  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  with 
which  Phillips  started  at  the  university,  with  such  economy  as  he  could 
practice,  and  such  alleviations  of  the  expense  as  the  college  could  lend, 
and  such  auxiliary  aid  as  teaching  during  the  winter  vacations  would 
afford,  he  found  himself,  on  leaving  college,  encumbered  with  a  liability 
of  some  six  hundred  dollars,  which  it  behooved  him  to  provide  for  while 
he  was  acquiring  his  profession.  He,  accordingly,  immediately  became 
an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  Eaton,  in  a  school  in  Boston,  giving 
part  of  his  time  to  professional  studies  by  reading  Coke  upon  Littleton 
with  his  friend  and  classmate,  Kendall.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
through  the  influence  of  his  classmate  in  college,  and  ever  since  intimate 
friend,  Thomas  A.  Dexter,  Esq.,  he  began  a  school  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  gave  up  before  the  end  of  the  year,  on  being  appointed  tutor 
in  college,  as  teacher  in  Latin  at  first,  and  afterwards  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  natural  philosophy,  during  four  years  in  the  whole. 

In  his  senior  year  his  eyes  had  begun  to  be  weak,  so  that  he  depended 
partly  upon  his  chum.  Strong,  for  reading,  particularly  during  evenings. 
Their  habit  was,  when  the  next  morning's  lesson  had  been  studied  or 
neglected,  and  all  the  preparations  for  sleep  made,  except  extinguishing 
the  light  placed  near  to  Strong's  bed  conveniently  for  reading,  to  give 
the  remaining  hour  to  some  English  classic,  whose  pages  Strong's  melo- 
dious tone,  fluent,  distinct  utterance,  and  graceful  inflexions  and  ca- 
dences, (all  spontaneous,  and  inherited  from  his  father,)  made  more 
interesting. 

Judge  Phillips'  sight  has  been  occasionally  quite  weak,  and  never 
strong  to  the  present  time,  so  that  he  has  not  usually  been  able  to  use 
his  eyes  for  continuous  reading,  at  most,  over  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
twenty-four.  He  has  accordingly  depended  partly  upon  some  friend 
for  eyesight,  which,  though  it  has  compelled  him  to  total  abstinence 
from  the  delightful  solitary  nocturnal  reveries  of  intemperate  reading, 
to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  addicting  him 
self,  yet  it  has  been  attended,  like  most  troubles,  with  its  compensa- 
tions, for  he  has  most  of  his  life,  since  reading  some  of  the  best  authors 
with  Strong,  to  the  present  time,  had  some  associate  with  whom  to 
read  with  mutual  interest  on  one  subject  or  another,  and  much  of  the 
time  his  companions  have  been  such  that  social  reading  has  been  as 
instructive,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  than  solitary  could  have  been. 

The  period  of  years  passed  by  him  at  the  university  was  in  the  early 
part  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  presidency,  whose  friendship  towards  Mr.  Phillips 
then  began,  and  continued  during  his  life,  which  the  latter  reckons  as 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  own.  Every  one  who 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Kirkland  cherishes  the  remembrance 
of  him  with  admiration  and  affection.  He  was,  in  person,  well  organ- 
ized and  proportioned ;  his  features,  which  may  now  be  witnessed,  as 
rescued  from  time,  in  the  likeness  painted  by  Stewart,  hanging  in  Har- 
vard hall,  were  of  a  fine  cast ;  his  aspect  was  winning,  and  full  of  be- 
nignity ;  his  manners  were  marked  Vjy  a  gentlemanly,  polished,  serene, 
negligent  ease,  and  civil  frankness.  He  had  an  instinctive  perception 
of  the  characters  of  people,  and  was  quick  to  observe  their  foibles  and 
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weaknesses,  as  well  as  their  excellencies;  and  so  free  was  he  from 
jealousy,  envy,  selfishness,  and  conceit,  that  no  person  more  heartily 
admired  and  applauded  those  excellencies  and  performances  which  came 
most  nearly  in  competition  with  his  own  pretensions.  He  had  read 
largely,  and  remembered  well ;  his  taste  was  accurate ;  he  had  a  keen 
wit,  and  great  felicity  of  phrase.  His  very  deficiencies,  such  as  de- 
sultoriness,  want  of  steadiness,  fixedness,  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
of  a  sustained  sturdy  self-reliance,  helped  to  prevent  those  barriers 
which  are  not  unfrequently  raised  between  persons  of  trancendent  cha- 
racter and  their  intimate  acquaintances,  and  served  to  endear  him  to 
his  friends  rather  than  to  alienate  them.  Such  is  a  fragmentary  sketch 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  John  Thornton  Kirkland. 
He  treated  Mr.  Phillips  with  the  greatest  kindness,  from  their  first 
acquaintance,  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  leading  men  at  that  time 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  to  the  Hon.  George  Cabot,  to  whose  kind- 
ness Mr.  Phillips  was  afterwards  greatly  indebted. 

While  Mr.  Phillips  was  instructor  in  Harvard  College  the  system  of  the 
scale  of  merit  since  used  in  that  institution  was  introduced.  It  had  been 
difficult  to  assign  the  performances  at  coinmencement  and  exhibitions, 
for  each  professor  and  tutor  would,  in  many  instances,  assign  to  the 
same  student  a  diflferent  rank  of  scholarship,  and  a  different  degree  of 
merit  in  other  respects,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  any  one  to  determine 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  students  from  those  different  opinions,  as 
it  was  not  possible  to  understand  from  a  mere  general  statement  how 
much,  on  the  whole,  each  instructor  considered  any  one  to  have  the 
lead  of  others  in  respect  to  whom  the  comparison  was  made,  so  that  no 
notion  could  be  formed  of  the  aggregate  result  of  the  various  judg- 
ments. The  distribution  of  parts  at  some  exhibition  being  in  discus- 
sion, and  the  questions  becoming  more  difficult  to  decide  at  each  suc- 
cessive meeting  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  Phillips  at  length  proposed  that 
each  should  make  a  scale  of  merit  of  the  students  in  question  in  his  de- 
partment. This  was  opposed  by  some,  particularly  one  of  the  older 
professors,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  reducing  all  the  depart- 
ments to  an  equality,  to  which  Mr.  Phillips  replied,  that  they  might,  if 
the  majority  chose  to  do  so,  give  different  degrees  of  weight  to  the 
different  departments.  Still  it  was  strenuously  opposed.  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  list  of  the  different  students  to  whom  the  dis- 
cussion related,  and  asked  one  member  after  another,  separately,  while 
the  desultory  discussion  was  still  going  on,  what  number  to  put  down 
for  each,  and  in  this  way  constructed  a  scale,  and  made  up  the  result- 
insf  ascresrate,  all  which  was  done  in  the  course  of  half  of  an  hour  or 
less,  without  hindering  the  debate,  which  was  still  proceeding  to  very 
little  purpose.  Mr.  Phillips  then  read  the  aggregate  of  the  different 
responses.  The  process  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
discussion,  for  each  one  being  thus  furnished  with  a  key  to  the  com- 
parative judgments  of  the  others,  readily  made  up  his  own,  and  the 
matters  in  question  were  quickly  settled,  either  by  an  entire  unani- 
mity, or  by  so  decided  a  majority  as  to  preclude  further  debate. 

The  method  was  so  obvious,  convenient,  and  even  necessary  to  any 
satisfactory  decision,  that  it  has  prevailed  ever  since  in  the  university, 
not  merely  in  reference  to  the  assignment  of  parts  and  awarding  dis- 
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tinctions,  but  has  been  carried  too  far  into  the  entire  discipline  in  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  of  weight  and  authority,  so  as  to  cause  the 
marks  about  trivial  matters  to  make  too  great  a  figure,  and  give  the  de- 
cisions too  much  of  a  merely  clerical  character.  They  think  that  the 
scale  should  not  be  carried  to  great  minuteness,  and  that  the  propor- 
tionate weight  of  different  matters  should  be  regarded,  and  that  the 
addition  should  not  be  itself  the  final  judgment,  but  be  subject  to  the 
exercise  of  a  large  discretion. 

Parts  of  Adams's  Roman  Antiquities  were  added  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  college  at  Mr.  Phillips'  suggestion,  though  his  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  book  was  introduced  after  he  left.  This  branch  has 
since  been  enlarged  and  other  more  recent  text-books  substituted. 

He,  also,  at  the  request  of  President  Kirkland,  made  a  sketch  for  a 
change  in  the  system  of  instruction,  the  main  features  of  which  were, 
first,  that  the  students  should,  during  their  freshman  year,  have  such 
local  accommodations  as  to  give  them  easy  access  to  their  instructors, 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  subject  their  conduct  and  studies  to  more 
constant  and  direct  supervision,  while  their  habits  of  study  and  deport- 
ment were  forming,  besides  having  regular  exercises,  as  tests  of  their 
application  and  proficiency,  second,  that,  in  each  different  branch  of  study, 
the  initiatory  training  should  be  much  more  thorough,  and  the  recita- 
tions and  examinations  as  frequent  as  practicable,  but  that,  afterwards, 
when  the  student  had  made  such  progress  as  to  be  able  more  success- 
fully to  instruct  himself,  less  time  should  be  lost  by  a  whole  class  or 
division,  in  waiting  for  abortive  attempts  to  extort  evidence  of  diligence 
or  intelligence  from  pupils  who  have  made  no  attempt,  or  only  ineffec- 
tual ones,  to  learn  ;  third,  that  the  concurrence  and  succession  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study  should  be  modified,  so  as  to  render  one,  in  a 
greater  degree,  a  relief  and  auxiliary  to  another. 

These  propositions  have  not  been  specifically  acted  upon,  and  there 
may  be  less  chance  for  improvement,  and  more  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way,  than  Mr.  Phillips  supposed  on  a  hasty  and  imperfect  investiga- 
tion. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Phillips  made  his  earlier  attempts  in  print. 
One  was  a  pamphlet  printed  during  the  war  of  1812,  entitled,  "  An 
Appeal  to  the  Public  Spirit  of  the  Federalists  and  the  Good  Sense  of 
the  Democrats,"  which,  however,  attracted  little  notice,  and  is  probably 
forgotten  by  everybody  but  the  writer,  and  hardly  remembered  by  him. 
It  was  an  exhortation  to  both  parties,  to  united  energy  in  defence  of 
the  country  and  prosecution  of  the  war.  His  other  attempts  were  in 
the  newspapers,  the  most  elaborate  of  which  was  a  review  of  the  works 
of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  published  about  1813,  in  the  Boston  Repertory, 
which  was  more  successful  than  the  pamphlet. 

During  this  second  college  life,  Mr.  Phillips,  after  the  first  year,  pur- 
sued his  professional  and  other  studies  in  company  with  his  classmate, 
Kendall,  then  his  co-instructor  and  constant  companion,  and  ever  after, 
during  the  life  of  the  latter,  his  most  familiar  friend.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  period,  he  entered  his  name  in  the  office  of  the  late  Honorable 
William  Sullivan,  then,  in  1815  and  1816,  in  large  practice,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  of  easy,  polished  manners,  among  the  leaders  in  fash- 
ionable life,  and  also  among  the  leaders,  on  the  federal  side,  in  public 
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affairs  ;  having  then  and  afterwards,  during  his  life,  a  cordial  and  con- 
stant regard  for  his  disciple  in  the  law,  which  was  fully  reciprocated  by 
the  latter. 

During  December,  1814,  and  January,  1815,  while  Mr.  Phillips  was 
still  one  of  the  instructors  of  Harvard  University,  an  association  was 
formed,  consisting  of  President  Kirkland,  Edward  T.  Channing,  since 
professor  in  Harvard,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  others,  for  starting  a  literary 
periodical,  under  the  title  of  the  "  New-England  Magazine  and  Review," 
Mr.  Phillips  being  the  proposed  editor.  Articles  of  association  were 
adopted,  and  sundry  meetings  were  held,  the  records  of  which,  kept  by 
Mr.  Channing,  as  secretary,  he  has  preserved.  In  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Channing,  January  5th,  1815,  he  says  to  his  correspondent,  "How 
you  would  have  laughed  could  you  have  peeped  into  my  snug  office 
for  two  or  three  days  past,  and  have  seen  the  great  men — learned  doc- 
tors of  law  and  of  divinity,  tutors  at  colleges,  editors  and  publishers — 
holding  solemn  debate  on  the  magazine ;  one  writing  a  prospectus, 
another  talking  about  style,  a  third  counting  the  cost  and  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and,  lastly,  your  correspondent  himself  listening  to  all  that  was 
said,  and  recording  it  as  secretary  of  the  meeting." 

When  the  preparations  had  been  made  for  announcing  the  publica- 
tion, the  associates  learned  that  a  similar  one  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
William  Tudor,  then  just  returned  from  his  travels  in  Europe,  and 
since  known  as  author  of  the  Life  of  James  Otis,  and  other  literary 
productions,  and  also  as  American  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  a  gentleman 
in  high  estimation  for  his  manners,  accomplishments,  literary  talents 
and  acquirements.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  some  of  the  associates. 
The  field  was  thereupon  left  open  to  him. 

The  first  number  of  the  bi-monthly  "  North  American  Review  and 
Miscellaneous  Journal"  accordingly  came  out  under  Mr.  Tudor's  editor- 
ship in  May,  1815,  and  was  continued  during  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Tudor  voluntarily 
proposing  and  choosing  to  continue  editor  for  one  year  longer  without 
salary. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Phillips  had  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  as 
junior  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Gorham,  at  that  time  of  high 
forensic  reputation,  and  subsequently  a  distinguished  member  of  Con- 
gress. The  Review,  at  the  time  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility  being 
assumed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  needed  the  utmost  economy  as  well  as  all  the 
activity,  talent  and  learning  that  could  be  brought  to  its  aid  to  bear 
it  up,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  seeing  that  the  usual  publishers'  commission 
weighed  heavily  upon  its  resources,  had  the  copies  of  the  number  for 
May,  1816,  sent  from  the  printers  to  his  office,  and  a  part  of  them 
were  there  inclosed  and  dispatched  to  subscribers.  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Lilly,  then  the  leading  publishing  firm  in  Boston,  who  had  published 
the  work  the  preceding  year,  very  soon,  and  before  all  the  copies  of  that 
number  had  been  distributed,  liberally  offered  to  publish  it  during  the 
year  free  of  commissions,  which  helped  materially  to  carry  it  through 
that  year. 

On  Mr.  Tudor's  retiring  from  the  editorship  in  1817,  an  association 
of  contributors  was  formed,  consisting  of  some  of  the  old  associates  and 
some  new  ones,  viz. :  John  Gallison,  known  as  the  reporter  of  the  early 
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dccisioas  of  Jud^e  Story,  a  lawyer  of  early  eminence,  who  died  young, 
much  respected,  beloved  and  regretted ;  Nathan  Hale,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser;  Richard  H.  Dana,  since  well  known  in  the 
literary  world;  Edwaid  T.  Channing;  Mr.  Phillips;  William  Powell 
Mason,  successor  of  Mr.  Gallison  as  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  Judge 
Story  ;  and  J  ared  Sparks,  then  tutor  in  Harvard,  whose  name  is  since 
familiar  to  the  public  as  an  author,  and  as  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Sparks  was  editor,  during  that  year,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes. 

The  associates  held  weekly  meetings  for  reading  and  deciding  upon 
communications,  and  selecting  and  distributing  subjects  to  be  written 
upon.  These,  though  in  some  sort  business  meetings,  were  kept  up 
with  much  interest,  vivacity  and  harmony,  at  which  the  literary  friends 
of  the  associates  not  unfrequently  attended,  and  the  zeal  and  spirit  of 
the  association  were  by  degrees  infused  into  the  Review,  and  the  effect 
was  manifested  in  reaction  by  subscriptions  and  communications.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  in  May,  1818,  Mr.  Channing  succeeded  to  Sparks  as 
editor,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  volume,  and  edited  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  volumes,  until  his  appointment  in  October, 
1819,  as  Boylston  professor  in  Cambridge  University.  With  the  eighth 
volume  the  Review  began  to  be  published  quarterly  instead  of  once  in 
two  months  as  before.  Mr.  Everett  succeeded  to  Mr.  Channing  as  editor. 
The  proprietorship  of  the  Review  was  in  the  same  association  from 
May,  1818,  until  it  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Sparks,  in  1823,  when  he 
resumed  the  editorship. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  frequent  contributor  for  some  years,  and  an  occa- 
sional one  subsequently  until  about  1836.  One  of  his  early  articles 
was  upon  Professor  Hedge's  logic,  then  just  published,  and  one  of  his 
later,  on  Lord  Brougham's  ethical  volume,  upon  which  Dr.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  then  professor  in  the  Cambridge  Theological  school,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  quite  commendatory  terms  in  a  note  to  the  writer. 
The  logic  article,  though  favorable  to  Professor  Hedge's  book,  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  because  it  did  not  treat  the  subject  with 
sufficient  gravity.  Most  of  Mr.  Phillips'  articles  were  upon  works  of 
imagination  and  taste,  the  reviewing  of  which  did  not  require  any  special 
preparation,  and  accordingly  did  not  interfere  with  his  professional  and 
other  business  pursuits. 

About  six  years  after  commencing  practice,  Mr.  Phillips  began  to 
collect  materials  for  the  first  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Insurance,  which 
which  was  published  in  1823,  in  one  volume.  The  materials  for  the 
work  were  collected  entirely  by  resort  to  the  original  authorities.  In 
the  general  distribution  of  the  subjects,  and  the  arrangement  and  order 
of  the  topics,  no  prior  treatise  was  followed,  and  Chancellor  Kent  stated 
to  the  author,  early  after  the  latter  became  personally  known  to  him, 
that  he  had  given  Mr.  Phillips'  division  of  the  subject  the  preference  in 
his  lectures,  now  well  known  as  Kent's  Commentaries;  the  distribution 
of  subjects  in  which,  however,  varies  considerably  from  Mr.  Phillips' 
Treatise.  This  remark  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  some  evidence 
that  Mr.  Phillips  had  not  wholly  failed  in  attempting  the  very  difficult 
labor  of  distributing  the  subjects  and  arranging  the  topics,  so  much  en- 
tangled and  interlaced  together  in  this  title  o^  the  law,  and  because  he 
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cherishes  the  remembrance  of  the  token  of  favorable  opinion  given  then 
by  Chancellor  Kent. 

In  this  treatise,  the  author  availed  himself  of  Valin's  Commentaries 
on  the  French  Ordinance  of  1681,  much  more  largely  than  previous 
elementary  writers  had,  looking  upon  those  commentaries  as  one  of  the 
richest  magazines  of  this  branch  of  commercial  law,  abounding  in  doc- 
trines which  are  applicable  in  all  countries,  and  which  do  not  become 
obsolete ;  esteeming  Emerigon,  though  a  model  in  lucidness,  learning, 
faithfulness  and  accuracy,  less  masterly  and  profound. 

In  preparing  this  treatise  the  author  was  much  indebted  to  the  great 
practical  experience,  science  and  learning  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Cabot, 
who  most  obligingly  permitted  Mr.  Phillips  to  consult  him  in  all  matters 
of  doctrine  and  practice  in  marine  insurance,  and  besides,  always  during 
his  life  in  the  most  friendly  manner  gave  the  author  the  benefit  of  his 
wide  experience  in  affairs  and  great  knowledge  of  men,  communicated 
with  the  affable  dignity,  easy  grace  and  coloquial  fluency  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  and  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  conversation. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  that  treatise,  the  author  also  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  the  late  Christian  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Balti- 
more, the  president  of  the  Patapsco  Insurance  Company  of  that  plac-e,  a 
well-informed  and  able  practical  underwriter,  who  obligingly  and  elabo- 
rately replied  to  the  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to  him  relative  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  insurance ;  and  the  author  was  under  no 
less  obligation  to  his  since  deceased  friend,  Joseph  Balch,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, former  president  of  the  Merchant's  Insurance  Company,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ability  and  indefatigable  application  in  studying  and  prac- 
tically applying  the  science  of  marine  insurance,  but  who  through 
modesty  declined  any  public  acknowledgment  by  the  author. 

This  treatise  was  well  received,  and  its  publication  had  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  author's  professional  business,  as  had  also  his  treatise  on 
patents,  published  in  1837,  of  which  Judge  Story  has  spoken  in  very 
favorable  terms  in  some  of  his  judicial  opinions.  Both  of  these  works 
were  introduced  by  Judge  Story  as  part  of  the  ancillary  course  of  read- 
ing in  the  law  school  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1825  and  1826,  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
Boston  ;  and  in  1827,  on  account  of  his  health  having  been  somewhat 
affected  by  rather  severe  application  in  his  sedentary  pursuits,  he  with- 
drew from  professional  practice  for  a  time,  and  passed  one  season  in  the 
town  of  Palmer,  near  Springfield,  superintending  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  structures  for  a  manufacturing  establishment,  his  interest  in 
which,  and  other  similar  investments,  in  the  depression  which  followed, 
swept  away  the  fruits  of  his  previous  industry,  and  left  him  to  start  dc 
novo  at  the  age  of  forty-two  in  making  provision  for  the  future. 

At  this  period  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cuba  on  business,  with  a  view 
to  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  His  stay  in  the  island  was  partly 
in  Havana,  with  his  ever  since  intimate  friend,  John  Morland,  and  partly 
in  the  country,  at  the  plantation  of  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fellows. 
The  climate,  the  objects,  the  peeple,  and  mode  of  life,  have  a  great  in- 
terest for  a  stranger  from  the  North;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  notunfrequently 
in  conversation,  refers  to  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  excursion, 
which  made  a  greater  impression,  as  his  other  travels  have  extended 
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only  from  Portland  to  Washington  on  the  coasts,  and  inland  to  the  in- 
terior of  New- York,  on  visits  to  his,  at  the  time,  surviving  parent,  iu 
Broome  County,  and  southwesterly  to  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  in. 
Pennsylvania,  and  northerly  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Quebec;  so  that,  for 
a  person  of  these  times,  his  journeyings  have  been  quite  limited. 

The  reminiscences  of  this  voyage  to  Cuba  furnished  the  materials  for  a 
part  of  an  article  published  some  time  subsequently  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  on  a  journal  of  a  similar  excursion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot, 
of  Beverly,  in  which  article  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  were  read  with 
a  gool  deal  of  interest  by  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch,  as  he  himself  stated  to 
the  author,  as  being  a  faithful  description  of  the  sea-faring  life  of  a  pas- 
senger. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Phillips  resumed  professional  practice,  taking  as  his  junior 
associate  Richard  Robins,  Esq.,  recently  deceased.  About  1845  he  sub- 
stantially withdrew  from  practice,  though  he  has  continued  to  be  occa- 
sionally consulted  by  his  old  clients,  and  sometimes  by  others,  in  mat- 
ters with  which  he  was  more  particularly  conversant. 

In  1837,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  by  Governor  Everett,  for  Charles  Jackson,  formerly 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  others 
as  associates,  for  reducing  so  much  of  the  common  law  as  relates  to 
crimes  and  their  incidents  to  a  code.  Judge  Jackson  was  obliged  by 
the  state  of  his  health  to  retire  early  from  the  commission,  whereupon 
Mr.  Phillips  became  chairman.  The  other  members  were  changed  by 
resignation  and  death,  and  new  appointments  from  time  to  time.  In  1839, 
a  preliminary  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  form  proposed  to  be  adopted,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  late 
James  C.  Alford,  of  Greenfield,  then  a  member  of  the  commission,  took 
an  active  part.  He  was  at  the  time  elected  member  of  Congress, 
though  prevented  by  his  decease  from  attending  any  session. 

A  code  of  the  law  of  crimes  and  punishments  was  eventually  reported 
by  Mr.  (then  Judge)  Phillips  and  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Wal- 
cott.  Judge  Phillips  assiduously  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  com- 
mand, by  early  rising,  and  avoiding  interfering  engagements,  as  much 
as  was  practicable,  for  full  four  years,  to  the  arduous  work  of  preparing 
this  code,  every  part  of  which,  before  being  printed,  had  been  sub 
mitted  to  skilful  and  experienced  lawyers,  not  of  the  commission,  whO' 
had  given  their  approbation.  The  plan  was  not  to  make  laws  by  pro- 
pounding new  provisions  grounded  upon  speculative  doctrines,  but 
merely  to  express  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  and  introduce  amend- 
ments where  the  books  were  contradictory  or  the  defects  were  palpable, 
the  instances  of  which  were  always  specifically  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 
The  phraseology  was  studiously  selected  and  guarded,  that  it  might  not 
embarrass  jurisprudence,  and  at  the  same  time  should  enable  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  bound  by  the  law,  or  those  whose  profession  it  was  to  give 
legal  counsel  to  others,  to  learn,  at  least,  its  outlines  in  matters  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  which  knowledge  is  not  easily  gained  in  the 
multifarious  repositories  in  common  use.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
profession  in  Massachusetts  were  then  sturdily  opposed  to  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  common  law,  considering  any  attempt  of  the  kind  to  be- 
wholly  experimental,  and  theoretical  and  dangerous — a  sort  of  Jeremy 
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Bentham-ism.  Accordingly,  when  the  reported  code  was  before  the  Se- 
nate, some  one  of  the  members,  after  making  a  few  disparaging  remarks 
on  codification  in  general,  read,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  definition  of 
larceny,  which  seemed  to  him  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  the  sen- 
tence was  a  long  one,  and  thereupon  it  was  voted  to  dismiss  the 
subject. 

Such  for  the  time  was  the  result  in  the  legislature  of  the  four  years 
arduous  labors  of  Judge  Phillips,  besides  those  of  the  other  members 
of  the  commission.  The  reported  code,  however,  has  been  of  import- 
ant use  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  not  a 
few  testimonies  have  been  given  to  the  fidelity,  elaborateness  and  skill 
in  the  execution  of  the  work,  by  jurists  both  in  and  out  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  authority  is  of  weight,  and  who  have  examined  it  for  other 
purposes  than  measuring  the  sentences.  Judge  Phillips  had  anticipated 
for  some  time  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  legislature,  but  still  pro- 
ceeded with  unabated  intensity  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  out  of  re- 
gard to  his  own  reputation,  which  had  of  course  become  in  some  degree 
implicated  in  the  issue,  and  which  he  is  understood  to  be  still  willing 
should  rest  upon  that  report. 

While  Mr.  Everett  was  governor  of  the  state,  in  1839,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  December,  1847,  when  he  resigned,  because  he  had 
other  sufficient  and  preferable  occupations,  especially  that  of  president 
of  the  New-England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  had  been 
put  into  operation  in  1843  by  numerous  leading  and  public-spirited 
men  in  Boston,  as  an  institution  much  needed,  and  which  would  be  of 
great  utility,  as  in  fact  it  has  proved  to  be. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  not  to  eulogize  the  subject  of  it,  or  to 
say  the  utmost  that  truth  might  justify.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
without  risk  of  the  imputation  of  partiality,  that  Judge  Phillips  dis- 
charged his  judicial  duties,  during  the  eight  years  while  he  held  that 
office,  satisfactorily  to  the  public,  and  generally  to  those  who  had  busi- 
ness in  the  court. 

In  1833  Judge  Phillips  married  Hannah  Brackett  Hill,  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Aaron  Hill,  who  had  been  many  years  postmaster  m 
Boston.  This  lady  survived  her  marriage  between  three  and  four  years. 
He  married  for  a  second  wife,  Harriet  Hill,  a  sister  of  the  former. 

At  the  time  of  his  judicial  appointment,  he  resided  in  Boston,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  winter  season,  and  part  of  the  spring, 
so  long  as  he  held  the  office,  passing  his  summer  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  though  Boston  is  his  place  of  business  and  cor- 
respondence. Judge  Phillips  is  at  present  occupied  with  a  third  edition 
of  his  Treatise  on  Insurance,  which  will  be  published  soon  after  this 
sketch. 

Besides  the  legal  publications  and  literary  contributions  already  men- 
tioned, Judge  Phillips  contributed  divers  articles,  including  one  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  translated  and  edited 
by  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  now  of  South  Carolina ;  and  made  a  di- 
gest of  the  first  eight  volumes  of  Pickering's  Reports  in  1832,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friend,  Edward  Pickering,  Esq.,  and  edited  the 
first  American  edition  of  Collyer  on  Partnership,  with  the  assistance  of 
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the  same  collaborator.  He  also  published  a  treatise  under  the  title  of 
"A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  in  1829,  a  great  part  of  which  was 
lost  by  a  fire,  and  in  1850  a  duodecimo  volume  entitled  "  Propositions 
concerning  Protection  and  Free  Trade."  On  this  subject  he  hopes  to 
write  still  more,  if  his  health  and  leisure  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing what  he  is  well  known  to  consider  the  groundless  and  extraordi- 
nary dogmas  and  assumptions  which  are  current  under  the  title  of  "Free 
Trade,"  and  which  have  been  put  into  circulation  as  a  part  of  the  science 
of  Political  Economy,  and  are  taught  in  our  public  seminaries  as  such. 
On  this  subject  Judge  Phillips  takes  a  deep  interest,  because  he  con- 
siders it  next  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  hardly  second  to 
it,  the  most  vitally  decisive  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
country. 
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ALEXANDER  DE  WITT. 

OF    OXFORD,    MASSACHUSETTS,    PRESIDENT     OF    THE    MECHANICS'    BANK    AT 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

That  a  head  to  conceive,  with  an  industrious  perseverance  of  will  to 
carry  out,  can  accomplish  anything  that  it  desires,  is  in  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  most  fully  verified.     Although  born  of  parents  too  poor  to  give 
him  any  opportunity  of  education,  he  has  since  risen  to  an  eminence  in 
the  business  world  rarely  attained  even  by  those  who  were  regularly 
educated.     He  never  lost  an  opportunity  for  improvement,  socially  or 
mentally,  and  is   in  the  truest  sense  a  self-made  and  self  taught  man. 
He  is  one  of  "  God's  noblest  works ;"  an  example  to  all  young  men  ; 
disproving  the  doctrine,  that  one  must  be  to  the  "  manor  born"  to  suc- 
ceed in  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  an  honest  man  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  business  community.      He  was  born  in  New-Braintree, 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  April  2d,    1798,  being  one  of  a 
family  of  nine  children,  and  remained  with  his  parents  nearly  all  the 
time  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  doing  such  work  as  he  or  his  pa- 
rents could  find  for  him  to  do  by  the  day  or  month  on  farms  or  otherwise, 
his  parents  receiving  generally  for  such  service  a  small  pittance  in  grain 
or  some  other  farm  product.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Dudley,  in 
Massachusetts,  as  an  apprentice  in  a  manufactory  of  wool  and  cotton 
goods,  in  connection  with  a  country  store.     He  remained  in  the  employ 
of  this  establishment  about  five  years,  during  which  time  he  was  sent 
abroad  more  or  less  to  dispose  of  the  goods  which  were  manufactured 
by  this  company.     His  travels,  whilst  in  the  employ  of  this  company, 
were  wide,  extending  to  some  of  the  extreme  southern  states.     In  this 
business  he  matured  himself  as  a  trader,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  pen- 
chant from  his  youth.     In  1818,  he  was  employed  by  a  cotton  manu- 
facturing company  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  as  an  accountant,  and 
the  following  year  formed  a  connection  with  Doctor  Nathaniel  Miller, 
of  Franklin,  for  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  making  cotton  thread. 
They  had  two  frames  of  sixty-four  spindles  each.      The  following  year 
he  leased  a  larger  mill  at  Foxboro',  Massachusetts,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  country  store. 
When  his  goods  were  ready  for  market,  he  took  them  in  a  wagon  with 
all  the  necessaries  to  sustain  life  of  man  and  beast,  and  started  on 
a  peddling  expedition.     In  this  business,  that  pride  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  young  men,  came  near  ruining  him.     He  felt  above 
his  business,  and  for  the  first  tv;o  or  three  days  his  sales  were  light,  as 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  ask  any  one  to  purchase  his  merchandise. 
He  saw  at  once  that  as  he  was  going  on  a  failure  was  certain,  and  solilo- 
quizing with  himself,  he  came  to  the  full  conclusion  that  he  must  quit  his 
business  for  some  other  more  congenial  to  his  present  taste,  or  to  take 
hold  of  it  with  spirit,  determined  to  prosecute  it  in  that  way  which  honor- 
ably would  best  subserve  his  pecuniary  interest.     He  chose  the  latter. 
With  this  determination,  no  place  or  individual  was  passed  with  whom 
he  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  of  turning  an  honest  penny  by 
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"  truck  and  dicker."  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  prosecute  his  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  he  could  not  help  but  succeed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  orders  were  received  for  his  goods  as  fast  as  he  could  fill 
them. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1820,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  William 
Makepeace,  Esq.,  of  Franklin,  who  is  still  living,  and  to  whose  sound 
judgment  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties  relating  to  their 
domestic  atlliirs  he  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  life.  Mr.  Make- 
peace erected  a  factory,  and  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  continued  the  manufacture  of  thread  successfully  until  1825, 
when  he  removed  to  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  and  in  connection  with 
three  brothers,  built  there  the  largest  thread  manufactory  then  in  the 
United  States.  These  brothers  continued  in  business  together  nearly 
twenty  years.  Colonel  Busteed  and  others  erected  a  woolen  mill  in 
Oxford,  and  followed  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths  very  successfully  for 
years.  Colonel  De  Witt  was  among  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  cotton 
and  wool  manufacturing,  and  although  the  business  was  generally  dis- 
astrous to  those  who  early  embarked  in  it,  yet  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  so  managed  his  affairs  that  he  was  ever  able  to  meet  all  his 
engagements  with  a  promptness  for  which  he  has  ever  been  distinguish- 
ed. The  brothers  were  the  largest  landholders  in  Oxford.  In  1830,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  town  of  Oxford  as  a  democratic  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  and  represented  this  town  in  the  Assembly  for  several 
successive  years.  In  1824,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission.  In  the 
years  1833  and  1834,  the  discussion  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of 
the  government  funds  from  the  United  States  Bank  came  up  among  the 
leading  democrats  of  Massachusetts,  and  although  always  opposed  to  the 
United  States  Bank,  still  ever  true  to  the  binding  obligations  of  con- 
tracts, he  opposed  such  removal,  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
had  agreed  with  the  bank  that  the  funds  of  the  government  should  be 
deposited  in  the  bank  for  twenty  years,  and  sixteen  years  only  had 
elapsed,  and  the  bank  had  fulfilled  every  obligation  to  the  government 
without  loss,  and  therefore  it  was  right  that  the  deposits  should  remain 
four  years  longer.  This  in  a  measure  broke  off  his  connection 
with  the  party.  In  1837,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  for  the  sale  of  domestic  goods,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Oxford,  and  nearly  all  the  time  for 
the  next  two  years  was  a  farmer  by  profession,  but  in  fact  his  mind  was 
constantly  upon  the  great  cotton  manufacturing  interest  of  our  country, 
which  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  years  previous,  in  a  very  de- 
pressed state.  He  began  to  invest  in  various  mills,  and  for  some  four 
years  following  such  a  harvest  to  cotton  manufacturers  had  never  been 
known  in  this  country.  In  1842  and  1844,  he  was  chosen  a  whig 
Senator  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  From  1842  to  1846,  he  was 
largely  interested  in  the  business  of  cotton  and  wool  manufocturing. 
In  1848,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  Worcester, 
and  has  continued  in  that  office  since  its  formation.  This  bank  is  now 
the  largest  country  bank  in  the  state. 

He  is  now  president  of  several  manufacturing  corporations,  and  also 
the  President  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Rail-road  Corporation.  Few 
mcQ,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  have  gained  the  confidence 
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of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  so  firmly  as  he  has,  or  has  filled 
and  is  filling  so  many  oflices  of  important  trust.  How  few  men,  having 
had  no  more  advantages  in  early  life,  have  filled  the  stations  he  has  with 
equal  honor  !  With  a  heart  of  the  kindliest  feelings,  and  a  benevolence 
that  knew  no  bounds,  he  has,  from  the  time  he  was  able  to  earn  the 
smallest  pittance  to  the  present  time,  done  more  or  less  as  his  means 
permitted  towards  the  education  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  Although 
there  has  been  no  ostentatious  show  of  "  charities  bestowed,"  yet  hun- 
dreds would  attest  with  willing  hearts  the  "  aid  and  comfort"  they  have 
received  at  his  hands.  There  has  probably  not  been  a  year  since  he 
commenced  business  that  he  has  not  been  the  moving  cause  of  the 
education  of  more  than  one.  Surrounded  by  many  poor  relatives,  no 
deserving  one  ever  applied  to  him  for  assistance,  when  pecuniary  aid 
would  do  them  good,  that  did  not  get  it.  These  remarks  are  by  no 
means  solely  applicable  to  relatives.  Many  a  young  man  having  come 
to  that  point  in  his  business  when  bankruptcy  stared  him  full  in  the 
face,  has,  by  making  a  clean  breast  of  his  affairs  to  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  been  carried  through  the  most  trying  times  by  him,  and 
placed  in  a  position  which  gained  him  honor  and  opulence.  Although 
possessed  of  a  heart  that  "  feels  for  others'  woes,"  yet  his  benevolence 
was  of  that  discriminating  character  that  always  resulted  in  good.  No 
movements  of  importance  can  be  made  with  him  without  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  end.  Of  such  men  our  country  has  too  few,  and  with  more 
such,  how  much  better  would  be  our  condition !  Self-reliance  has  ever 
been  his  rule  of  action,  and  although  willing  and  desirous  of  hearing 
the  opinions  of  others,  yet  his  mind  was  not  made  up  from  theirs,  but 
from  the  merits  of  the  case  after  close  examination.  He  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  a  self  made  and  self  taught  man,  and,  as  has  been  before 
said,  an  example  to  all  young  men,  proving  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  to  the  '•  manor  born"  to  become  a  man  of  distinction. 
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HON.  BRADLEY  B.  MEEKER. 

OF  MINNESOTA. 

Hon.  Bradley  B.  Meeker,  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  is  a  native 
of  Fairfield,  State  of  Connecticut,  where  he  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1813.  On  his  paternal  side  he  is  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  whose  lineal  ancestor,  Robert  Meeker,  settled  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield  as  early  as  1650.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter 
Nichols,  who  married  Hannah  Burr,  the  daughter  of  Increase  Burr,  a 
near  relation  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  one  of  the  early  Presidents  of 
Princeton  College,  New-Jersey.  His  parents,  who  still  survive  and 
reside  in  his  native  town,  enjoy  the  happiness  that  proceeds  from  a  life 
spent  in  laudable  and  successful  efforts  to  raise  a  large  family  to  indus- 
try and  intelligence.  Entering  upon  life  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
embarrassed  at  the  commencement  by  surety  debts  contracted  for  re- 
lations, most  of  their  life  has  been  a  severe  struggle  between  pecuniary 
dependence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  attainment  of  a  competency  on 
the  other.  Their  sons,  therefore,  were  all  educated  to  labor,  and  from 
twelve  years  and  upwards,  were  compelled  to  exchange  the  school- 
house  for  the  farm,  and  books  for  the  plow,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval  during  the  winter.  Bradley,  who  was  the  second  of  seven 
children,  was  not  excepted  from  this  hard  necessity  of  his  brothers ; 
and  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  enjoyed  no  other  educational 
advantages  than  such  as  were  to  be  gleaned  from  a  common  district 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  where  only  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic were  but  imperfectly  taught.  At  this  period  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  his  life.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  merest  accident,  as  a  tale,  a  dream  or  a  romance,  turns 
the  course  of  one's  days,  and  colors  or  controls  his  entire  subsequent 
career.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  obtained  the  use  of  Rollin's 
Ancient  History  and  Pope's  Iliad ;  both  of  which  he  read  with  avidity 
and  profit.  The  latter  was  his  companion  at  home  and  in  the  field, 
and,  no  doubt,  principally  contributed  to  kindle  a  love  for  literature, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  an  honorable  emulation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. His  taste  for  and  attachment  to  books  had  now  become  mani- 
fest, and  his  father  for  the  first  time  began  to  entertain  the  purpose  of 
sending  him  to  a  grammar-school;  but  his  large  family  and  limited 
means,  on  the  other  hand,  discouraged  the  idea.  This  obstacle,  how- 
ever, was  overcome  by  the  timely  and  friendly  interposition  of  the  ven- 
erable Deacon  Joseph  Hyde,  of  Greensfarms,  who  resided  near  the 
academy,  and  who  received  him  into  his  family,  where  he  was  boarded 
during  the  winter  for  his  services  between  school  hours.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  English  and  Latin  grammars,  which  he  prose- 
cuted during  the  winter  months,  under  the  direction  of  Nathaniel 
Adams,  Esq.,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  as  the  spring 
approached,  and  return  again  to  the  farm.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer days,  he  toiled  incessantly  in  the  field ;  but  the  nights  were  all  his 
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own,  and  these  were  consumed  in  preserving  unaided  what  he  had  ac- 
quired the  winter  previous,  and  adding  somewhat  to  the  original  stock 
of  knowledge.  It  was  during  this  summer,  too,  that  he  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  geography,  having  used  for  this  purpose  Morse's 
large  edition,  and  atlas.  In  the  mean  time,  his  progress  and  devotion 
to  books  had  attracted  a  wider  circle  of  friends,  among  which  number 
he  had  the  honor  of  including  Gov.  Tomlinson  of  Connecticut,  then  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Weston  Academy,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Freeman,  an  eminent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  Here,  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  former  gentleman,  he  was  placed  at  school,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  which  he  prosecuted  the  win- 
ter and  summer  following,  and  afterwards  continued  at  Wilton,  Ct., 
under  the  auspices  of  Hawley  Olmstead,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  and  ac- 
complished teacher,  until  he  was  admitted,  considerably  advanced,  to 
Yale  College,  in  1834. 

On  leaving  this  institution,  his  thoughts  were  turned  westward,  and 
by  the  advice  of  friends,  was  induced  to  settle  in  Richmond,  Madi- 
son county,  Kentucky.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  with  signal  success,  the  County  Seminary, 
for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  the  year  1838  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  the  practice  in  Richmond.  The  bar  at  this  place  then 
stood  deservedly  high  throughout  Kentucky,  a  state  distinguished  for 
its  forensic  and  legal  abilities.  Among  the  number  might  be  named 
the  Hon.  John  White,  afterwards  Speaker  of  Congress ;  Hon.  Daniel 
Breck,  soon  after  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that 
state,  and  subsequently  elected  to  Congress ;  Col.  William  Caperton, 
Maj.  S.  Turner,  and  William  Goodloe,  since  a  circuit  judge.  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  a  young  man  in  the  very  vestibule  of  his  profes- 
sion, unaided  by  fortune  and  unbacked  by  friends,  could  enjoy  anything 
like  a  full  tide  of  practice  in  the  midst  of  such  formidable  competitors. 
Up  to  the  fall  of  1844,  therefore,  the  time  when  he  had  resolved  on 
changing  his  residence,  his  share  of  the  business,  though  daily  increas- 
ing, was  inadequate  to  his  expectations,  and  did  not  keep  pace  with  his 
thorough  learning  and  acknowledged  qualifications.  But  if  his  harvest 
in  fees  at  this  place  was  comparatively  small,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  circumstance  of  turning  his  time  to  the 
greatest  account. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  ordinarily  entertained,  that  an 
early  or  rapid  start  in  a  profession  is  any  sure  precursor  of  substantial 
and  abiding  success.  This  remark  is  eminently  true  in  reference  to 
the  law.  The  most  profound  jurists  and  the  most  illustrious  judges 
that  ever  adorned  the  English  or  American  bench,  have  plodded  their 
way  slowly  and  laboriously  to  their  distinction  and  usefulness ;  and 
were,  doubtless,  most  fortunate  in  not  having  overmuch  practice  at  a 
period  in  their  professional  lives  when,  if  ever,  they  could  ground  and 
fortify  themselves  well  in  the  knowledge  of  a  science  too  profound  in 
its  principles  and  too  infinite  in  its  details  to  be  compassed  in  any  in- 
considerable portion  of  one's  existence.  This  period  was  spent  by 
Judge  Meeker  in  severe  and  unrelenting  application  to  legal  studies 
and  researches,  well  assured,  meantime,  that  his  laborious  and  inces 
sant  toil  would  be  crowned  with  ultimate  and  certain  success.     In 
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1845,  he  changed  his  residence  from  Richmond  to  Flemingsburg,  Ky, 
Here  his  perseverance  and  energy  of  character  were  fully  rewarded  by 
his  steady  and  increasing  success.  The  regularity  of  his  habits,  (the 
effect  of  previous  rigid  discipline,)  his  care  and  attention  to  business, 
together  with  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  profession,  seemed  to  promise  him  at  no  distant  day  its  highest 
rewards. 

There  is  little  of  incident  in  the  life  of  a  merely  professional  man, 
no  matter  what  be  his  success  in  the  line  of  his  calling.  In  it,  there  is 
no  lure  or  glitter  to  attract  or  excite  the  attention  or  admiration  of 
the  thoughtless  and  giddy  multitude.  Nothing  short  of  that  lesser 
attribute  of  greatness — the  pulling  down  or  up-heaving  of  society  by 
its  enemies — the  bold  and  boisterous  career  of  a  reckless  and  unscrupu- 
lous demagogue,  rather  than  the  more  difficult  task  of  defining,  uphold- 
ing, and  enforcing  those  principles  of  a  community  by  which  its  dearest 
rights  and  interests  are  secured  and  protected,  commends  itself  readily 
to  popular  applause  or  wonder.  Judge  M.  never  actively  engaged  in 
politics  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  averse  in  his  feelings  and  tastes  to  the 
partisan  conflicts  of  the  times.  It  is  true,  his  pen  was  early  engaged  in 
calling  the  attention  of  his  adopted  state  to  the  propriety  and  justice 
of  constitutional  reform.  His  articles  upon  this  subject  were  quite 
numerous,  and  were  republished  and  read  with  interest  and  profit 
throughout  the  state.  The  interest  thus  awakened  resulted  in  a  call 
of  a  convention,  which  revised  and  remodeled  the  Organic  Law  of 
Kentucky,  making  the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  including  the  ju- 
diciary, directly  elective  by  the  people ;  a  measure  stoutly  opposed  by 
a  strong  minority,  but  which,  in  its  practical  operations,  has  vindicated 
itself,  and  fully  justified  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  the  only  source 
of  all  legitimate  power  in  this  country. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  him  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  soon  after  that 
territory  was  organized  by  Congress.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
this  new  field  of  usefulness,  and  entered  upon  the  responsible  du- 
ties inseparable  from  such  a  station  in  a  young  and  rapidly  rising 
territory. 
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WILLIAM    P.     GRACE, 

OF  PINE  BLUFF,  ARKANSAS. 

William  P.  Grace,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  born  in 
Caldwell  county,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  on  the  21st  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1822.  The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Grace,  James  Grace,  was  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  and  lived  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  about 
the  year  A.  D.  1810.  Shortly  after  his  death,  the  widow,  finding  her- 
self left  with  seven  children,  all  small,  and  with  but  slender  means  to 
raise  and  educate  them  with,  determined  to  remove  to  Kentucky,  think- 
ing that  a  new  country,  where  lands  were  cheap,  would  offer  more  ad- 
vantages to  her  young  family  of  boys  as  they  should  become  men  than 
the  old  and  more  closely-populated  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
prompted  by  these  views,  the  widow,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1812,  moved  to 
and  settled  in  Caldwell  county,  Kentucky.  At  this  time,  Preston 
Grace,  her  oldest  child,  and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  was  the  only  assistance,  beyond  her 
own  efforts,  his  mother  had  for  maintaining  and  educating  her  large 
family.  About  this  time  the  widow,  through  necessity,  hired  her  eldest 
son  to  work  in  a  brick -yard,  at  two  dollars  per  month ;  and  the  boy,  as 
he  grew  to  be  a  man,  having  no  better  avocation  by  which  to  gain  a 
livelihood  for  himself,  learned  the  bricklaying  business  as  a  trade,  and 
finally  in  after  life  pursued  it  as  a  business.  In  the  year  A.  D.  1818, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Kilgore,  of  the  same  county,  by  whom  he 
had  a  large  family,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  being  the  third.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Grace  was  exceedingly  poor,  and,  from  necessity,  as  fast 
as  his  sons  were  able  to  be  of  any  assistance,  they  were  placed  in  the 
brickyard  and  from  thence  to  the  building,  thus  allowing  them  no 
chance  for  educational  pursuits  other  than  about  two  of  the  coldest 
winter  months,  and  Sabbath-schools.  But,  notwithstanding  the  early 
opportunities  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  educational  acquirements  of 
young  Mr.  Grace  were  so  few,  still  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  those  few  to 
the  best  account,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he,  by  his  own  strict  appli- 
cation, was  far  superior  in  general  information  to  many  of  those  who 
had  done  little  or  nothing  from  their  childhood  but  con  our  school 
exercises.  Thus,  between  daily  labor  and  nightly  reading  was  the  life 
of  Mr.  Grace  passed,  until  the  fall  of  A.  D.  1844.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Polk  were  candidates  for  the  presidency.  The  country 
trembled  with  party  excitement,  and  every  man  was  bound  to  come 
out  and  take  a  position — to  be  neutral  was  impossible.  Both  parties 
used  all  possible  means  to  organize  their  strength.  The  whigs  of  Cald- 
well county  had  formed  themselves  into  what  they  called  a  "  Clay 
Club,"  and  would  meet  once  a  week,  compare  notes,  and  have  a  speech 
from  some  whig  orator.  It  so  happened  that  at  one  of  these  meetings 
no  whig  who  was  in  the  habit  of  public  speaking  was  in  attendance.  To 
go  off  without  a  speech  would  not  do.  First  one  was  called  for,  and  then 
another,  but  none  would  take  the  stand.     At  last,  one  of  the  company 
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seeing  Mr.  Grace  sitting  far  back  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  warm  whig,  called  for  him ;  others  then  joined  in  the 
call.  The  young  bricklayer  arose  to  excuse  himself,  but  while  making 
his  excuse,  he  overheard  a  lady  remark,  "  who  thinks  he  could  make  a 
speech^  Immediately  young  Grace  burned  with  indignation,  and,  in- 
stead of  continuing  his  excuse,  he  immediately  marched  to  the  stand 
and  addressed  the  house  for  about  an  hour.  The  ease  and  elegance  of 
his  style  was  such  that  the  audience  was  completely  electrified,  and  they 
gave  him  one  round  of  applause  from  about  the  middle  of  his  speech 
to  its  conclusion,  and  when  he  took  his  seat,  the  cry  of  "  Go  on"  was 
universal. 

Although  Mr.  Grace  had  many  warm  personal  friends  before  the  de 
livery  of  this  speech,  that  centred  attention  more  immediately  on 
him,  and  many  of  the  leading  men  about  Princeton  at  once  beset  him 
to  quit  his  trade  and  study  law.  To  this  he  was  disinclined,  however, 
for  he  knew  his  education  was  insufficient  to  promise  great  success  in  that 
learned  profession,  and  he  was  destitute  of  the  means  to  give  himself  those 
educational  qualifications  which  he  regarded  as  being  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  lawyer.  At  last,  however,  he  gave  way  to  their  im- 
portunities, and,  in  the  winter  of  A.  D.  1844,  entered  Cumberland  Col 
lege  as  a  student.  His  correct  moral  deportment  and  rapid  progress, 
from  the  time  he  entered  that  institution  until  he  left  it  in  the  spring  of 
A.  D.  184(5,  did  not  only  win  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  professors  of 
that  institution,  but  gave  to  the  public  increased  confidence  in  his  abili- 
ty and  integrity.  In  the  spring  of  A.  D.  1846,  finding  his  finances  in  a 
low  condition,  he  left  college,  and  entered  the  law-office  of  Livingston 
Lindsay,  then  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  in  Caldwell  county,  and 
remained  there  until  the  spring  of  A.  D.  1847  ;  in  the  mean  time  forsak- 
ing everything  like  pleasure  or  even  recreation,  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
untiring  efforts,  not  allowing  himself  more  than  five  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four  for  sleep  and  refreshment. 

In  the  spring  of  A.  D.  1847,  having  mastered  some  of  the  elemental 
principles  of  the  law,  and  being  unwilling  to  draft  further  upon  the  in- 
dulgence and  charity  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  make  application 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  accordingly  did  make  application  and  was 
admitted.  Now  the  next  thing  was  a  location,  and  this  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  easy  solution.  However,  with  his  usual  promptness,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  he  determined  to  remove  to  Arkansas,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  bid  farewell  to  his  native  state  and  his  early  friends, 
and  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1847,  landed  at  Pine  Bluff.  While 
traveling  up  the  Arkansas  River  he  examined  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  made  inquiry  of  those  on  board,  who  seemed  to  be  best 
acquainted,  of  the  different  portions  of  the  state.  Ascertaining  that  Pine 
Bluff  was  the  county  town  of  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  state  in 
point  of  wealth  and  business,  he  by  the  time  the  boat  reached  that 
point  had  determined  to  make  that  his  home.  The  morning  after 
he  landed  at  Pine  Bluff,  the  circuit  court  for  that  county  commenced 
its  spring  session,  and  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  bar,  Mr.  Grace  was  presented  to  the  court,  and  after  an  examination 
the  court  admitted  him  a  member  of  the  bar. 

There  stood  indicted  in  that  court  a  slave  for  the  murder  of  his  over 
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Beer,  and  a  free  negro  for  larceny.  Neither  of  them  had  counsel.  It 
devolved  upon  the  court  to  appoint  them  counsel.  The  court  appointed 
Mr.  Byers  and  Mr.  Grace  in  the  one  case,  and  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Grace  in  the  other.  The  murder  case  was  taken  up  immediately.  Of 
course  Mr.  Grace  relied  on  his  co-counsel  in  the  choice  of  the  jury. 
When  the  evidence  was  gone  through  with,  it  made  it  a  clear  case  of 
murder,  so  clear  that  the  counsel  for  the  state  declined  making  an  open- 
ing argument,  and  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Grace,  as  he  was  the  junior 
counsel  in  the  defence,  to  make  the  first  argument.  Judge,  if  you 
please,  of  the  feelings  which  must  have  taken  possession  of  the  young 
lawyer  as  he  arose  to  make  his  first  effort  at  the  bar.  Not  only  was  it 
his  first  effort,  but  he  was  to  speak  to  a  court  and  jury  he  had  never 
seen  before,  on  a  case  he  had  not  as  much  as  one  hour  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  upon  whose  good 
opinion  of  him  depended  his  very  bread.  But  notwithstanding  all  this 
he  arose,  and,  without  apology,  proceeded  with  ease. 

After  he  had  been  speaking  for  some  time  and  got  a  little  collected, 
he  said  something  to  the  jury  as  being  law,  when  the  court  interfered, 
and  informed  the  jury  that  Mr.  Grace  was  right  at  common  law,  but 
that  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  had  changed  it  in  that  particular.  Mr. 
Grace  bowed,  thanked  the  court  for  the  correction,  and  went  on,  and  not 
long  after  the  court  corrected  him  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
He  then  turned  to  the  jury,  and  told  them  that  he  had  never  read  the 
criminal  code  of  Arkansas,  having  been  in  the  state  but  four  days,  and 
consequently  did  not  know  what  its  provisions  were,  but  he  supposed 
that  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  had  not  passed  any  law  that  was  con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  common  justice,  and  for  the  future,  in  that 
case,  he  would  leave  the  law  to  the  court,  and  take  common  sense  and 
the  facts  for  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  defendant 
was  found  guilty.  The  above  circumstance  is  mentioned  merely  to 
show  the  nerve  and  cast  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Grace.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  free  negro  was  tried  and  convicted.  And  notwithstanding 
he  had  such  bad  luck  (if  you  call  it  luck)  with  his  two  first  cases,  still 
he  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  commenced  at 
once  to  do  some  practice,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  up  to 
this  time,  and  now  he  is  regarded  by  many  as  among  the  first  lawyers 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

As  a  jurist,  perhaps  there  are  those  in  the  state  who  stand,  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  as  the  superior  of  Mr. 
Grace,  on  account  of  their  age  and  experience  ;  but  certainly  he  has  no 
superior  with  the  same  amount  of  practice.  His  forte  consists  not  so 
much  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases  for  trial  (though  in  this  he  is  quite 
accurate)  as  in  the  peculiar  adroitness  with  which  he  manages  his  cases 
in  court.  In  the  presentation  of  a  cause  either  to  the  court  or  jury,  there 
is  a  degree  of  candor  and  fairness  that  characterizes  his  statements  that 
wins  its  way  to  a  fair  audience,  and  pre-engages  the  mind  to  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  conclusions  he  may  draw  from  the  premises.  The 
premises  being  laid,  he  proceeds  to  unfold  the  evidence  in  his  cause  in 
the  same  manner  and  the  same  order  he  has  made  his  statements,  pre- 
senting the  weaker  points  of  testimony  first,  and,  gradually  approaching 
a  climax,  reserving  the  most  clenching  testimony  for  the  last,  and  there 
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he  rests  his  cause.  He  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  the  theory  he  has  forraed 
of  his  cause,  and  from  the  order  with  which  he  endeavors  to  invest  every 
case,  he  is  sometimes,  in  an  adverse  case,  exceedingly  tedious,  resulting 
from  an  endeavor  to  draw  out  the  evidence  so  as  to  fit  his  theory  of 
the  case.  His  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of  a  witness  is  con- 
ciliatory, and  well  calculated  to  disarm  prejudice,  leading  slowly  but 
certainly  to  some  point  he  desires  to  make  in  the  case.  He  relies  mostly 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  testimony  ;  and  if  the  main  point  of  his  testi- 
mony has  been  obscured  by  a  cross-examination,  he  goes  back  and  re- 
develops it,  much  after  the  same  fashion  he  drew  it  out  at  first ;  and  while 
he  is  sometimes  tedious  in  the  examination  of  a  dull  witness,  from 
whom  he  thinks  he  can  extract  some  valuable  testimony,  he  is,  on  the 
contrary,  exceedingly  laconic  with  a  known  adverse  witness,  rarely,  if 
ever,  putting  a  cross-interrogatory,  unless  it  is  a  dishonest  witness,  whom 
he  sometimes  castigates  most  unmercifully. 

His  style  of  speaking  is  easy  and  fluent,  sometimes  declamatory  and 
vehement,  but  never  harsh.  His  voice  is  soft  and  full,  and  well  modu- 
lated, with  a  great  flow  of  language ;  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  just  criticism  to  say  that  his  flow  of  language  is  too 
great,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  sentences  sometimes  want  the  terse- 
ness and  energy  that  characterize  some  other  speakers.  His  manner  of 
handling  his  subject  is  much  after  the  style  of  developing  the  evidence 
of  the  case,  commencing  with  the  weaker,  and  concluding  with  the 
stronger ;  he  follows  up  his  own  side  of  the  case,  paying  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  opposing  counsel.  His 
style  of  reasoning  is  by  analogy  rather  than  by  induction,  which,  while 
it  may  be  less  certain  and  conclusive,  is  always  more  striking  and  per- 
suasive. There  is,  at  times,  when  he  does  attempt  to  reply  to  an  op- 
ponent, a  vein  of  sarcasm,  chaste  and  severe,  that  tells  most  wonderfully, 
though  it  is  not  often  that  he  attempts  the  use  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
just  criticism  that  can  be  passed  upon  his  style  of  speaking  is  an  effort 
to  make  the  whole  of  his  argument  too  perfect,  by  dwelling  too  much  on 
minor  points,  and  not  coming  direct  enough  to  the  main  point  and  conclu- 
sion ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  has  reached  the  climax,  an  effort  to  en- 
force it  too  elaborately.  This  is  an  error,  however,  which  he  is  fast 
correcting. 

He  is  yet  quite  a  young  man,  and,  from  his  uniform  courtesy  to 
other  members  of  the  bar,  his  quiet  and  active  intellect,  and  his  indomi- 
table energy  and  perseverance,  the  writer  will  predict  for  him  an  emi- 
nence at  the  bar  that  is  attained  by  but  few,  with  the  enjoyment  of  that 
wealth  and  influence  that  always  accompanies  such  distinction. 
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HON.  PLINY  CUTLER, 

OF  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  BANK. 

The  springs  that  move  society  are  often  concealed  from  the  common 
eye.  We  observe  with  interest  the  movements  of  those  secular 
and  religious  enterprises,  which  obviously  affect  our  welfare  and  that 
of  our  children  ;  our  minds  are  justly  turned  towards  the  men  who 
espouse  and  direct  their  maturity  and  vigor ;  but  few  of  us  trace  their 
sources  and  appreciate  the  services  of  those  who,  amidst  doubt  and  dis- 
couragement, brought  them  into  being  and  protected  their  feeble 
infancy.  They  as  frequently  originate  with  men  in  the  business  walks 
of  life,  whose  histories  are  unwritten,  as  with  men  whose  literary  or 
political  career  has  given  them  a  place  on  the  historic  page. 

Nor  is  there  so  much  difference,  in  degree  between  the  intellectual 
activity  and  attainments  of  men  in  business  and  those  of  professed 
scholars,  as  we  are  prone  to  imagine.  The  education  of  the  one  class 
has  respect  to  different  objects  from  that  of  the  other;  their  habits  of 
thought  and  their  relative  views  of  theoretical  and  practical  subjects,  more 
or  less  vary  ;  but  the  amount  of  valuable  mental  activity  is  perhaps 
quite  as  large  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  It  is  therefore  as  justly 
due,  and  as  important  to  mankind,  to  record  the  history  of  men  who 
have  rendered  noble  service  in  the  walks  of  business,  as  that  of  men 
who  have  figured  on  the  more  public  arenas. 

These  facts  are  illustrated  in  the  history  of  him  whose  name  is  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  Hon.  Pliny  Cutler,  of  Boston,  was  bom 
May  17th,  1783,  in  West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  to  which  plac© 
his  grandfather  removed  from  Lexington,  about  1740.  His  family 
descended  from  Sir  Gervase  Cutler,  of  Norfolkshire,  England,  three- 
of  whose  sons,  according  to  tradition,  came  over  to  this  country  previ- 
ous to  1640.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  descended  from  one  of  them, 
who  settled  in  Cambridge  Farms,  since  named  Lexington.  His  imme- 
diate father,  the  eighth  of  nine  sons,  was  the  late  Deacon  Joseph  Cutler, 
a  highly  respectable  farmer  of  West  Brookfield,  whose  sterling  virtues 
are  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  many  still  living.  Descended  directly 
from  the  Puritan  stock,  he  inherited  its  wonted  integrity,  energy  and 
perseverance.  Settling  in  an  unbroken  forest  and  contending  with  all 
the  adverse  circumstances  resulting  from  the  Revolutionary  war  with. 
England,  he  subdued  the  wilderness,  gained  an  honest  and  independent 
living,  trained  up  a  numerous  family  in  habits  of  elevated  virtue  and 
industry,  and  left  his  name  and  example  as  a  lasting  heritage  to  the 
town.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  deacon  of  the  church  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward,  sustaining  the  character  not  only 
of  an  estimable  citizen,  but  of  an  eminently  devoted  and  consistent 
Christian. 

His  views  and  habits  were  of  the  strict  Puritan  stamp.  All  work  of 
man  and  beast  upon  his  farm  ceased  on  Saturday  afternoon,  an  hour 
before  sunset ;  the  men  shaved  themselves  and  prepared  for  holy  time- 
before  the  s  un  went  down;  the  work  within  doors  was  also  completed, 
even  to  the  preparing  of  the  food  for  the  following  day ;   and  from  the- 
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going  down  of  the  sun  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  on  the  Sabbath  day,  no  work,  excepting  that  of 
absolute  necessity  and  mercy,  not  even  the  making  of  a  bed  nor  the 
sweeping  of  a  room,  was  allowed.  The  whole  time  was  devoted 
to  rest,  and  to  the  solemn  duties  of  religion.  Although  he  lived  three 
miles  from  the  place  of  worship,  yet  he  was  ever  promptly  there,  with 
all  his  family,  morning  and  afternoon ;  neither  heat,  nor  cold,  nor 
storm,  being  able  to  turn  his  steadfast  steps  from  the  sanctuary  of 
God. 

These  facts  are  recorded,  not  as  peculiar  to  Deacon  Cutler ;  they  were 
common  to  the  Puritans  of  that  period,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  this 
connection  to  refresh  the  memories  of  the  aged,  and  to  admonish 
the  young  of  this  generation,  of  those  granite-like  religious  sentiments 
which  lie  so  much  at  the  foundation  of  the  present  New-England 
character  and  institutions. 

Pliny  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
He  labored  upon  his  father's  farm,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  only  a 
common  school  education,  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  store  in  Boston,  to  a  firm  with  which 
his  elder  brother  Joseph  was  connected.  This  firm  was  then  doing  an 
extensive  wholesale  business  in  West  India  goods,  supplying  the  coun- 
try stores  over  a  large  part  of  New-England,  and  receiving  produce  in 
return.  He  served  out  his  apprenticeship  of  five  years  with  this  firm, 
devoting  himself  with  intense  application  and  severe  labor  to  the 
interests  of  his  employers,  and  industriously  husbanding  his  spare 
fragments  of  time  to  remedy  the  imperfections  of  his  earlier  education. 
He  continued  in  the  service  of  the  firm  one  year  after  he  became 
of  age,  and  in  1805  commenced  business  for  himself. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  his  brother  Joseph  died,  and  he  formed 
a  connection  with  one  of  his  brother's  partners,  Asa  Whitney,  and  also 
Daniel  Hammond,  under  the  firm  of  Whitney,  Cutler  and  Hammond. 

This  firm  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  probably  surpassed  by 
none  in  New- England,  which  continued  without  interruption  until  1824, 
when  Mr.  Whitney  withdrew.  The  business  was  then  conducted  by 
the  firm  of  Cutler  and  Hammond,  on  a  large  scale,  until  1826,  when  it 
was  principally  relinquished  to  Crockett,  Seaver  &  Co.,  who  continued 
it  with  equal  success,  retaining  the  undiminished  confidence  and 
patronage  of  a  numerous  class  of  customers  extending  over  the  north- 
ern states. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Cutler  retired  in  part  from  the  more  active  labors 
of  mercantile  life,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  president 
of  the  Atlantic  Bank  in  Boston,  and  treasurer  of  the  York  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  to  both  of  which  institutions  he  has  ever  since  sustained 
the  same  relations.  Few,  if  any,  banking  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments have  been  more  successful  than  these.  They  have  gone  forward 
with  a  steadily  increasing  activity,  and  have  ever  retained  their  hold 
upon  the  public  confidence,  through  all  the  fluctuations  of  business  and 
trade,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time  Mr.  Cutler  has 
been  connected  with  them. 

Previous  to  1836,  the  merchants  of  Boston  had  for  sometime  ex- 
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perienced  the  want  of  more  ample  accommodations  for  business.  Most 
of  the  stores  on  Kilby  and  the  other  wholesale  streets  were  too  con- 
tracted, and  the  lots  were  not  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  buildings 
on  a  large  and  improved  plan.  In  1836,  Mr.  Cutler  turned  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  lots  in  Milk  and  Pearl  streets,  then  mostly 
occupied  by  dwelling-houses,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  occupying 
them  for  wholesale  mercantile  houses.  He  purchased  several  lots  and 
built  some  stores  on  Milk-street,  in  advance  of  others  then  in  use  for 
depth  and  convenience,  so  far  from  the  centre  of  trade,  that  most  men 
predicted  a  failure.  Within  two  years,  however,  the  tide  of  business 
turned  in  that  direction  ;  the  value  of  land  on  these  streets  doubled  and 
quadrupled;  and  the  most  ample  and  splendid  stores  of  the  city  were 
erected  upon  them.  The  largest  wholesale  business  in  dry  goods  is  now 
done  upon  these  streets.  Jn  other  parts  also  of  the  city,  his  agency 
was  exerted  in  a  similar  manner. 

But  it  is  the  example  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
mercantile  business  ought  to  be  conducted,  that  we  are  mostly  to  con- 
sider. He  is  one  of  the  few  merchants  that  never  failed.  He 
has  always  met  every  engagement,  promptly  and  fully. 

The  time  in  which  he  has  been  variously  engaged  in  business  in  Bos- 
ton, embraces  a  period  of  about  half  a  century.  During  this  period, 
vast  changes  and  reverses  in  business,  occasioned  by  embargoes,  by 
war  with  Great  Britain,  by  the  closing  and  failure  of  banks,  by  disas- 
trous speculations  and  unforeseen  casualties,  have  prostrated,  once  and 
again,  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  a  large  portion  of  those  engaged 
in  trade. 

But  while  Mr.  Cutler  has  shared  in  these  losses,  it  has  never  been  his 
misfortune  to  contribute  to  them.  He  has  always  paid  his  debts  fully 
and  honorably,  when  they  were  due.  Much  of  his  success  in  business, 
he  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  assiduous  appli- 
cation and  unbending  integrity  of  his  partner,  Daniel  Hammond,  who 
is  still  living  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  happy  family,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  It  is  pleasant  to  record,  that  during  the  entire 
period  of  their  connection  in  business,  in  circumstances  often  very  trying 
and  vexatious,  not  an  unkind  feeling  or  hasty  word  ever  occurred  between 
them.  Their  business  was  conducted  with  that  steady  caution,  prudent 
foresight  and  unwavering  integrity,  which  never  failed  to  ensure  confi- 
dence and  success. 

Such  an  example  is  worthy  of  the  study  and  imitation  of  all  young 
merchants.  It  is  such  examples  that  have  given  to  Boston  merchants 
the  high  reputation  which  they  have  so  justly  enjoyed. 

The  interest  which  Mr,  Cutler  early  acquired  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
did  not  forsake  him  after  engaging  in  the  more  exciting  employments 
of  mercantile  and  public  life.  He  has  usually  owned  and  carried  on  a 
farm  in  the  country,  and  has  spent  some  portions  of  his  time  upon  it, 
furnishing  practical  examples  of  cultivating  and  enriching  lands,  and  of 
improving  the  various  arts  of  husbandry,  which  have  been  of  essential 
'  value  to  farmers.  Much  of  the  time  which  most  gentlemen  devote  to 
traveling  and  recreation,  in  seasons  of  leisure,  he  has  spent  upon  his 
farm,  thus  securing  relief  from  the  feverish  agitations  of  business,  in  a 
way  to  combine  usefulness  and  health  with  rational  enjoyment.     He 
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has  thus  reached  his  threescore  and  tenth  year  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood. 

Mr,  Cutler  has  been  to  some  extent  engaged  in  public  life.  In  1822 
and  1823  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1830 
and  1831  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  rendered  important 
services  to  his  constituents,  and  was  especially  useful  on  committees. 
But  it  is  his  connection  with  moral  and  educational  interests  which  we 
deem  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 

He  early  commenced  a  systematic  appropriation  of  time  and  money 
to  charitable  and  religious  objects. 

He  was  associated  with  a  few  other  gentlemen  in  efforts  to  check  the 
progress  of  vice  in  Boston,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  morals.  With 
this  view  they  met,  in  1817,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Joshua  Huntington, 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  formed  what  was  called  "  The 
Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Poor."  Direc- 
tors were  appointed,  and  two  gentlemen  were  designated  to  open  a 
school  on  the  next  Sabbath.  These  gentlemen  were  Mr.  Cutler  and 
William  Thurston,  Esq.  They  procured  a  place  in  Short  (now  King- 
ston) street,  where  the  tirst  Sabbath-school  was  opened.  It  was  super- 
intended by  these  two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  taking  charge  of  it  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  This  school  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Mason-street,  where  it  has  prosperously  continued  to  the 
present  time.  Sabbath-schools  have  since  greatly  multiplied,  and  have 
extended  over  the  whole  country. 

The  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  re- 
ferred to  above,  early  turned  its  attention  to  the  wants  of  seamen. 
This  society  employed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  to  preach  to  them  half  of 
the  day  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  other  half  of  the  day  to  a  neglected 
population,  including  a  class  of  degraded  females,  in  the  west  part 
of  the  city.  Several  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  virtuous 
habits,  but  they  had  no  friends  to  receive  them.  The  society  opened 
a  correspondence  with  institutions  in  London,  to  obtain  light  upon  this 
subject,  which  resulted  in  the  purchasing  of  a  house  and  the  establishing 
of  a  Penitent  Female  Refuge,  under  the  charge  of  an  aged  matron.  By 
this  instrumentality  many  females  have  been  rescued  from  the  path  of 
vice  and  restored  to  respectability  and  virtue. 

The  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Poor  gave 
birth,  also,  to  the  Seamen's  Friends'  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Cutler  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  benefactors,  and  for  many  years  the 
president. 

From  the  same  source  originated  the  Savings  Bank  for  Seamen  in 
Boston,  now  called  the  Suffolk  Savings  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  Cutler 
was  also  the  president. 

The  Sailors'  Home  and  the  Mariners'  Church  are  indebted  for  their 
existence  to  the  same  instrumentality.  This  society  also  employed  city 
missionaries,  whose  object  was  to  reach  and  evangelize  the  classes  not 
connected  with  any  religious  worship  ;  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
City  Missionary  Society.  All  of  the  above  societies  are  still  in  effective 
operation. 

The  same  parent  Society  for  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  ascer 
tained  that  many  children  who  offered  themselves  to   the  Sabbath 
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School  were  unable  to  read,  and  were  thus  prevented  from  entering  the 
public  grammar  schools.  The  society  chose  a  committee,  who  visited 
every  house  in  the  city,  and  reported  a  large  number  of  children  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  for  want  of  early  instruction  at  the  public  expense. 
The  society  sent  a  committee  to  New- York  and  Philadelphia  to 
examine  the  Lancasterian  schools  there  established,  who  reported 
against  the  expediency  of  introducing  them.  It  was  at  length  resolved 
to  establish  primary  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  seven,  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  admission  into  the 
grammar  schools.  After  much  opposition  by  leading  men,  this  plan 
was  adopted  in  town-meeting,  and  money  was  appropriated  for  the 
object.  These  schools  have  now  increased  to  nearly  two  hundred,  and 
are  second  in  usefulness  to  no  others  in  the  city. 

In  the  establishment  of  all  these  institutions,  Mr.  Cutler  took  an  active 
part,  and  devoted  his  full  share  of  time  and  influence  to  sustain  and 
cherish  them. 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  notice  the  great  results  which  come  from 
small  beginnings.  Most  men  now  upon  the  stage  are  unapprised  of  the 
state  of  things,  in  a  moral  and  religious  view,  half  a  century  ago. 
This  obscure  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 
Poor,  then  scarcely  known  but  by  the  few  individuals  who  formed  and 
sustained  it  by  their  personal  efforts  and  benefactions,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  but  little  doing  to  raise  the  standard  of  morals  and  reclaim 
the  wandering,  has  been  silently  instrumental,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
bringing  into  existence  many  of  those  cherished  institutions  which  are 
now  blessing  our  country  and  the  world. 

Mr,  Cutler  was  most  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  early 
formed  a  connection,  by  marriage,  with  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward,  who  was  a  settled  minister 
in  West  Brookfield  nearly  half  a  century,  over  the  church  of  which  his 
father  was  deacon.  Her  mother  was  a  Colman,  grand-daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Colman,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Colman,  pastor  of  the  Brattle-street  church. 

Mrs.  Cutler  was  a  woman  of  great  excellence.  She  died  in  March, 
1852,  having  ever  been  the  light  and  joy  of  her  domestic  circle,  and 
having  contributed,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  happiness  and  useful- 
ness of  him  with  whom  she  had  been  connected  in  marriage  over  forty- 
two  years.  The  following  extract  from  a  "  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Cutler,"  published  soon  after  her  decease,  will  not  be  inappropriate 
here : 

"  Seldom  has  the  church  militant  sustained  a  greater  loss,  or  the 
church  triumphant  received  a  greater  accession,  than  by  the  death  of 
this  excellent  woman.  As  her  life  has  been  a  bright  example,  so  her 
death  was  a  glorious  witness,  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  Christian 
faith.  The  daughter  of  an  excellent  clergyman — the  late  Rev.  Ephraim 
Ward,  of  West  Brookfield — she  was  early  taught  that  religion,  and  her 
heart  cordially  received  it,  which  shone  with  such  a  calm  and  clear 
lustre  through  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  which  rendered  her  so  signal- 
ly triumphant  over  the  protracted  sufferings  of  mortality  and  the 
terrors  of  death. 

"  Her  first  religious  connection  in  Boston  was  with  the  Old  Sauth 
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Church,  of  which  she  has  been  a  steadfast  and  devoted  member  forty- 
five  years,  extending  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Very  many,  especially 
clergymen,  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  lands,  will  never  cease  to  remem- 
ber the  cordial  hospitalities  of  the  parlor  and  the  table,  the  kind 
and  unwearied  attentions  to  their  comfort,  the  delightful  seasons  of 
social  prayer  and  Christian  interviews  which  in  years  past  they  have 
enjoyed  in  her  house.  Few  have  done  more  than  she,  while  health 
and  strength  permitted,  towards  contributing  to  the  hospitalities  of 
Boston." 

Mr.  Cutler  has  been  a  member  of  the  Old  South  Church  for  forty-two 
years,  and  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  that  period  has  sustained  in 
it  the  office  of  deacon. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Cutler  furnishes  an  encouraging  example  to  young 
men.  They  here  see  that  by  a  course  of  industry  and  strict  integrity, 
they  may  not  only  elevate  themselves  to  affluence  and  honor,  but  that 
they  may  do  it  in  a  way  which  also  confers  large  and  lasting  benefits 
upon  mankind.  Too  many  are  eager  only  for  personal  wealth  and 
renown.  By  following  the  example  here  furnished,  by  making  the' 
pursuits  of  gain  and  honor  subordinate  to  personal  character  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  they  may  surely  realize  the  highest  and  brightest 
hopes  of  early  ambition. 
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JOHN  FLETCHER  DARBY, 

OF  MISSOURI. 

In  glancing  over  the  biographical  history  of  our  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  western  country,  any  man  who  has  not  maturely  thought  upon 
the  tendencies  of  our  popular  institutions,  would  be  astonished  at  the 
number  of  our  eminent  men  who  have  raised  themselves  from  obscurity  to 
the  high  places  of  power  and  usefulness  by  their  own  unpatronized  ener- 
gies. The  fact,  while  it  is  a  source  of  honest  pride  in  every  American 
heart,  teaches  a  lesson  of  deep  philosophy.  It  enables  every  right- 
thinking  man  to  rise  in  his  own  estimation,  and  to  put  a  juster  estimate 
upon  his  own  intrinsic  worth.  It  proves  to  him  that  the  seeds  of  ability 
and  virtue  have  not  been  hoarded  up  for  a  favored  few,  but  have  been 
sowed  broadcast  among  the  people,  and  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  that 
nothing  is  wanted  to  make  them  sprout  and  grow  into  plants  of  useful- 
ness and  honor  but  the  virgin  soil  of  a  new  country,  and  the  light  and 
heat  of  free  institutions.  Where  the  prize  is  open  to  all  many  will  con- 
tend for  it,  and,  though  all  cannot  gain  the  highest  point,  every  effort  to 
attain  it  is  an  advance  towards  the  great  end  of  individual  and  national 
prosperity,  and  a  benefit  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  man  who  makes 
the  courageous  effort. 

Mr.  Darby  has  earned  a  place  in  that  honorable  company  of  self-made 
men,  whose  success  in  life  makes  us  justly  proud  of  our  country  and  its 
institutions.  He  is,  in  many  respects,  a  peculiar  man.  He  possesses  a 
Tare  genius,  and,  although  aware  of  his  powers,  is  yet  not  misled  by 
vanity  and  self-conceit,  which  so  often  happens.  His  knowledge  of 
mankind  and  of  the  springs  of  human  action  is  deep ;  his  perceptions  are 
rapid  and  his  judgment  sound ;  his  will  strong  and  unflinching ;  his 
manners  are  kind  and  obliging ;  his  disposition  generous  and  confiding; 
his  habits  regular  and  abstemious,  and  his  industry  untiring.  Those 
qualities,  brought  into  constant  and  energetic  action,  and  directed  by 
principles  of  high  moral  obligation,  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  surprising  success  in  all  his  undertakings  from  his  boyhood  up  to 
the  present  time.  He  learned,  when  a  boy,  the  great  truth,  which  few 
men  learn  during  their  lives,  that  energy  is  talent,  and  throughout  his 
life  he  has  acted  upon  that  knowledge  with  unvarying  success. 

John  Fletcher  Darby  is  a  native  of  Person  county,  North  Carolina; 
born  on  the  10th  of  December,  1803.  His  father,  John  Darby,  a  native 
of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  carried  to  North  Carolina  in 
his  childhood,  and,  settling  there,  raised  to  comfort  and  competency  by 
his  industry  and  good  conduct.  He  was  a  planter  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Of  the  middle  rank,  he  was  neither  rich  nor  poor ;  independent  of  his 
neighbors,  yet  dependent  on  his  own  industry  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  small  estate.  In  1818,  John  Darby,  the  father,  moved  to 
Missouri  with  his  family,  including  our  subject,  then  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  settled,  as  a  farmer,  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Louis  county. 
The  old  gentleman  brought  with  him  from  North  Carolina  several  ne- 
groes, but  not  enough  to  cultivate  his  new  farm  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
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extent  he  desired,  and  so  the  boy,  Fletcher,  (being  so  familiarly  called,) 
was  put  up  on  the  place  as  a  regular  hand.  There,  from  1818  to  1823, 
when  his  father  died,  he  plowed  and  hoed,  and  chopped  and  tended  the 
stock,  and  went  to  mill  as  constantly  as  any  other  hand  on  the  farm ;  in 
short,  during  these  five  years  he  did  the  same  kind  of  labor,  and  as 
much  of  it,  as  any  hand  on  the  farm,  his  father  intending  him  for  a 
farmer. 

Young  Darby  being  thus  laboriously  occupied  in  employments  level 
to  the  capacity  of  the  most  ignorant,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  like  them, 
he  would  be  content  with  his  humble  lot,  and  find  no  time  for  the  cul- 
ture of  his  mind,  and  no  incentive  to  higher  and  nobler  aspirations. 
But  with  him  it  was  far  otherwise.  There  were  obstacles  to  his  prog- 
ress which  a  spirit  less  resolved  would  have  deemed  insurmountable, 
but  they  only  served  to  nerve  his  courage  and  fix  his  purpose.  "  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  He  knew  the  truth  of  that  proverb,  and 
boldly  determined  that,  as  no  one  had  provided  him  a  way,  he  would 
make  a  way  for  himself. 

In  his  native  home  he  had  received  the  elements  of  a  good  English 
education,  and  still  better,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  books  and  formed  a 
habit  of  reading.  In  Missouri  he  kept  alive  that  excellent  habit  amidst 
the  labors  of  the  farm.  Of  nights,  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  daily  inter- 
vals of  work,  he  eagerly  read  the  few  books  that  he  could  procure.  As 
they  were  few,  and  he  had  no  instructor,  he  read  them  on  his  own  plan, 
revolved  their  contents  in  his  mind,  unbiased  by  other  men's  theories, 
and  drew  from  them  his  own  corollaries.  What  he  lost  in  this  way, 
by  lack  of  instruction  and  advice,  perhaps  was  compensated  to  him  in 
the  habit  they  forced  upon  him  of  self-reliance  and  mental  indepen- 
dence. The  book  that  made  the  greatest  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
probably  fixed  his  character  for  life,  was  Dr.  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
He  read  it  with  perfect  delight,  for  it  taught  him  the  solid  reality  of 
what  before  then  had  fluttered  before  his  mind  only  as  a  bright  vision 
of  hope,  that  every  man  may  be  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune  and  fame. 
He  was  now  resolved.  His  purpose  was  fixed  to  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles, and  as  a  public  man,  to  run  an  honorable  course,  doing  good  for 
himself  and  for  his  country. 

It  is  pleasant  and  instructive  to  watch  the  workings  of  an  ingenious 
mind  struggling  for  a  higher  level,  and  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Darby 
is  rich  in  such  instruction.  The  patient  industry,  the  active  zeal,  the 
shrewd  contrivance  to  save  time  and  labor,  and  all  directed  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  one  engrossing  object,  are  worthy  of  the  respect 
and  regard  of  all  men,  and  present  an  example  full  of  encouragement  to 
the  young  and  unfriended.  Young  Darby  eagerly  read,  during  mo- 
ments snatched  from  the  labors  of  the  farm,  after  nightfall  and  on  Sun- 
days, all  the  works  that  he  could  borrow,  and  by  this  course  of  miscel- 
laneous reading  and  hard  study,  he  constantly  increased  his  store  of 
knowledge.  He  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  with  what  little  money  he  had 
been  able  to  raise  purchased  Hutton's  Mathematics,  and  boldly  ven- 
tured unaided  and  alone  upon  the  study  of  that  abstruse  science.  He 
never  wasted  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  finery  or  in  idle  or  mis- 
chievous dissipation.  Soon  afterwards  he  borrowed  a  compass  and 
chain  and  went  about  the  farm  and  neighborhood  surveying  fields  and 
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meadows,  in  order  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  practically  understood 
the  principles  which  he  had  labored  so  hard  to  learn. 

Down  to  this  time  young  Darby  knew  no  language  but  his  mother 
tongue,  and  probably  thought  Latin  and  Greek  beyond  the  possibility 
of  his  condition.     But  a  small  circumstance  changed  his  mind  in  this 
particular.     There  was  in  the  neighborhood  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  talents,  Col.  Justus  Post,  who  kept  in  his  family  an  accomplished 
teacher  for  the  instruction  of  his  children.     A  cea-tain  youth  of  St.  Louis, 
now  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city,  was  sent  to  that  family  school 
as  a  boarder,  and  being  of  a  social  and  friendly  turn,  soon  made  ac- 
quaintance with  young  Darby,  although  their  pursuits  and  prospects 
were  so  very  different.     Darby,  finding  that  his  new  friend  was  study- 
ing Latin,  came  to  the  desperate  resolution,  without  counting  the  odds, 
to  study  Latin  too.     To  will  was  to  do.     The  next  time  he  went  to 
town,  as  he  had  bought  Hutton's  Mathematics  before,  he  bought  a  Latin 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  the  way  in  which  he  studied  the  noble 
language  of  the  Romans  would  sound  like  a  marvel  if  told  to  the  me- 
thodical instructor  and  well-trained  pupils  of  the  best   preparatory 
school  of  the  country.     He  learned  the  Latin  grammar  literally  be- 
tween the  plow  handles.     This  was  his  method — going  to  work  in  the 
morning,  he  put  his  grammar  in  his  bosom ;  when  he  turned  his  horse 
into  a  long  row  of  smooth  ground,  where  he  could  steady  the  plow 
with  one  hand,  he  pulled  out  his  book,  and  studying  as  he  walked  com- 
mitted to  memory  sentence  by  sentence,  and  seldom  failed  to  have 
mastered  by  noon,  a  lesson  as  long  as  the  daily  task  of  a  boy  in  our 
grammar  schools  who  has  nothing  else  to  do.     At  noon,  the  hour  of 
rest  and  refreshment  for  man  and  beast,  as  he  rode  his  horse  to  water 
at  the  creek,  he  repeated  over  and  over  the  lesson  he  had  just  learned, 
in  order  to  know  that  he  had  it  safely,  and  had  garnered  up  for  future 
use  that  much  of  his  intellectual  crop.     In  this  manner  he  thoroughly 
learned  the  whole  Latin  grammar  and  commenced  reading  Latin  in  the 
course  of  one  summer's  plowing.     This  great  feat  accomplished  (and 
it  was  truly  great)  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  aspiring  young  farmer, 
with  the  aid  of  an  occasional  lesson  from  Mr.  Russell,  the  accomplished 
teacher  at  Col.  Post's,  soon  learned  to  read  and  to  relish  the  classic 
beauties  of  Ovid  and  Virgil. 

Early  in  the  year  1823  both  his  parents  died  suddenly,  and  Fletcher, 
having  no  other  arrangement  made,  could  do  no  better  for  the  present 
than  continue  his  labor  on  the  farm.  So  with  his  own  hands  he  raised 
a  crop  of  corn,  which  when  ripe  he  sold,  as  it  stood  in  the  field,  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  With  this  small  outfit,  he  started  on  a  visit  to 
his  aged  grand-parents,  (William  and  Jane  McDaniel,)  in  North 
Carolina,  and  made  the  whole  journey  on  horseback.  They  received 
him  with  all  possible  kindness,  and  were  ready  to  do  him  any  favor  in 
their  power.  And  he,  still  true  to  his  one  great  object,  availed  himself 
of  their  generosity,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  devoted  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bingham,  of  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  in  the  southern  country  ;  and  otherwise  im- 
proved himself  by  the  advantage  which  time  and  comparative  leisure 
had  given  him  for  more  general  and  miscellaneous  reading. 
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In  the  summer  of  1825  he  applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  but  not  being  backed  by  friends  of  sufficient 
influence,  he  failed  in  the  enterprise,  and  returned  home,  to  find  or  to 
make  some  other  safe  road  up  the  hill  of  life.  His  early  self-instruc- 
tion had  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind  whatever  he  read  and 
otudied ;  and  he  was  certainly  better  prepared  for  the  mixed  labors  and 
conflicts  of  social  life,  than  many  young  gentlemen  who  come  creditably 
out  of  college  with  their  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  their  pockets.  He  had 
studied  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  learned  to  depend  upon  himself, 
and  to  feel  his  ability  to  conquer  difficulties  by  patient  industry.  He 
studied  alone,  and  although  doubtless  he  l©st  much  by  the  want  of 
instruction,  yet  he  gained  at  least  originality  ;  he  was  forced  to  think 
for  himself,  and  thus  his  thoughts  whether  good  or  bad,  wise  or  simple, 
were  his  own,  and  not  merely  the  remembered  thoughts  of  other  men. 

This  is  emphatically  a  country  of  law ;  our  government  is  nothing 
but  law;  and  most  of  the  great  functionaries  are  men  of  the  law.  The 
people  love  and  honor  the  law,  because  it  is  the  only  legitimate 
sovereign.  They  respect  and  cherish  it,  because  it  is  the  safeguard  of 
the  feeble ;  the  only  protection  of  right  against  powei*.  And  hence, 
when  a  young  man  of  sense  and  spirit  and  honest  ambition,  is  poor  and 
out  of  employment,  he  is  almost  sure  to  take  to  the  law.  And  so  it 
was  with  Darby.  He  sold  out  a  portion  of  his  interest  in  his  father's 
estate,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  ;  and  with  that  slender  provision  went 
to  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  to  study  law.  At  first  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  Darby  (no  relation  of  his,  but,  I 
believe,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  William  Darby.)  Mr. 
P.  H.  Darby,  though  esteemed  an  able  lawyer,  was  so  engrossed 
by  the  strifes  of  party  politics,  that  his  office  was  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable  to  a  devoted  student  of  the  profession ;  and  Fletcher  conse- 
quently soon  changed  his  position.  At  that  time,  Thomas  F.  Marshall, 
since  so  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  man  of  talents,  was  studying 
in  Frankfort  under  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  present  attorney-general,  and 
Mr,  Darby  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Marshall  to  room  and  study  together.  This  pleasant  course  of  study 
continued  for  some  time,  and  until  his  money  gave  out — an  accident 
which  many  a  young  man  would  have  considered  a  serious  misfortune. 
But  it  was  no  great  matter  to  Darby — he  was  used  to  being  out  of 
money.  He  made  his  case  known  to  Mr.  Swigert,  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kentucky,  who  kindly  gave  him  employment,  in  the  way 
of  copying  for  the  office.  His  wages,  thus  earned,  were  quite  sufficient 
to  support  him,  to  the  end  of  his  regular  course  of  legal  study.  It  was 
hard  work  certainly — studying  all  day,  and  writing  half  the  night — but 
he  was  well  used  to  hard  work,  and  did  not  mind  it.  He  had  a  great 
end  to  gain,  which,  in  his  estimation,  would  have  justified  the  means,  if 
they  had  been  twice  as  hard.  In  due  time  he  received  a  license  to 
practice  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  ;  and  returning  to  Mis- 
souri, read  for  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Gamble,  now  the  pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order,  before  commencing  the 
practice,  to  review  his  former  studies,  and  familiarize  himself  with  the 
local  statutes  and  decisions. 

In  May,  1827,  Mr.  Darby  took  license  in  Missouri,  and  commenced 
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his  professional  life.  And  here  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  any  young 
brother  of  the  bar,  to  pause  and  ponder  upon  the  elements  and  like- 
lihood of  professional  success.  Mr.  Darby's  success  was  certainly 
rapid  and  great.  In  a  very  few  years  he  had  a  run  of  business  as  large 
and  as  lucrative  as  that  of  any  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar — a  bar 
which  abounded  in  talents,  professional  learning  and  laborious  habits. 
At  the  outset  his  practice  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  pecuniary  affairs 
and  common  business  transactions  of  society,  in  which  department  he 
was  eminently  successful,  and  well  paid  for  his  successful  labors.  As 
time  advanced  and  opportunity  for  study  was  afforded,  he  progressed 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  extended  his  business  into  every 
department  of  practice.  His  success  in  the  management  of  his  cases 
through  years  of  practice  affords  abundant  proof  of  his  ability  in  con- 
ducting them.  In  arguing  his  cases  before  a  jury  he  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  in  the  closing  speech  before  a  jury  he  had  few  if  any 
superior  at  the  St.  Louis  bar :  winning  and  obtaining  verdicts  against 
the  ablest  and  strongest  members  of  the  profession,  and  not  unfrequent- 
]y  against  the  instructions  of  the  court. 

But  it  is  not  only  nor  indeed  chiefly  as  a  practising  lawyer,  that  Mr.  Dar- 
by has  been  conspicuous  and  useful  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
He  has  filled  many  important  and  responsible  offices,  always  by  popular 
election.  I  think  he  has  never  held  an  office  by  executive  appointment. 
He  served  once  in  the  city  council,  as  an  alderman.  Four  times  he  has 
been  chosen  mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  once  a  member  of  the 
state  senate.  Into  all  these  offices  he  carried  the  same  steady  purpose 
and  indomitable  energy  which  marked  his  character  for  life,  in  all  his 
personal  and  professional  affairs;  and  the  community  has  much  cause 
to  remember  with  lasting  gratitude,  the  good  services  he  has  done. 

In  August,  1850,  Mr.  Darby  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
his  friends,  relying  upon  his  sound  judgment  and  eminently  practical 
character,  looked  to  him  confidently  for  useful  and  valuable  services-^— 
not  in  party  arrangements  and  electioneering  contrivances,  but  in  the 
solid  business  of  the  country.  But  we  have  been  sadly  disappointed. 
On  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government,  h.e  received  a  severe  contusion 
by  an  accident  on  a  boat,  which  resulted  in  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
depriving  him  entirely  of  the  present  use  of  his  hands  and  feet.  For- 
tunately his  head  and  heart  are  untouched  by  the  blow.  His  mind  is 
as  bright  and  his  affections  as  warm  as  ever,  and  his  jocund  spirit  still 
sheds  its  cheerful  light  on  all  around  him,  and  thus  takes  away  more 
than  half  the  evils  of  his  misfortune.  His  friends  indulge  the  confident 
hope  that  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  health  and  to  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties  which  they  have  imposed  upon  him. 

In  1836,  he  married  a  lady  of  St.  Genevieve,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Wilkinson,  United  States  army,  and  a  member  of  the  nume- 
rous family  of  Valle,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  connex- 
ions  among  the  French  provincials.  By  this  lady  he  has  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  who,  while  they  mourn  over  his  present  bodily  mis- 
fortune, must  profit  by  the  good  example  he  has  set  them,  and  may  well 
indulge  a  feeling  of  honest  pride  in  the  well-earned  reputation  of  their 
father. 
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HON.   GILBERT  DEAN, 

OF   NEW-YORK. 

A  FEW  years  since,  in  a  quiet  little  village  appropriately  named 
Pleasant  Valley,  situate  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  State  of  New- 
York,  might  have  been  seen,  at  the  district  school,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  a 
native  of  the  place,  whose  knowledge  of  books  was  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing — whose  geographical  instruction 
had  been  derived  principally  in  fishing  and  hunting  expeditions  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  who  was  an  adept  at  the  sports  taught  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school-house  before  and  after  the  hours  devoted  to  learning. 
He  had  never  mastered  the  multiplication  table,  consequently  arith- 
metic was  an  abhorrence ;  and  as  to  grammar,  he  had  no  concep- 
tion of  any  tense  but  the  present.  His  deficiencies  in  these  scholarly 
attainments  were,  however,  in  his  own  estimation,  amply  compensated 
by  his  precocious  proficiency  in  manly  accomplishments  ;  for  he  could 
swim  farther,  run  faster,  jump  higher,  than  any  boy  of  his  inches. 
About  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  changed  the  current  of  his 
life.  From  that  hour  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream." 
By  constant  application  to  studies  which  had  been  before  neglected, 
he  was  soon  fitted  to  enter  upon  an  academical  course  preparatory  to 
admission  to  college. 

In  May,  1837,  he  entered  the  Amenia  Seminary,  in  Dutchess  county, 
then  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Davis  W.  Clark,  D.  D., 
now  of  Poughkeepsie,  and,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  entered 
the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  College — that  mother  of  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  jurists.  In  August,  1841,  he  graduated  at  that  institution  with 
distinction  as  a  scholar,  and  a  high  reputation  in  his  class  and  through- 
out college  as  a  clear  and  logical  reasoner,  a  ready  debater,  an  original 
and  independent  thinker,  and  a  strong  and  correct  writer.  His  college 
career  is  often  spoken  of  by  his  class-mates  as  characteristic,  and  as 
shadowing  forth  the  course  of  his  subsequent  life.  While  he  devoted 
himself  with  assiduity  to  the  studies  of  the  recitation  room,  and  main- 
tained an  elevated  rank  in  the  collegiate  course,  yet  his  chief  delight 
was  in  the  exercises  of  the  numerous  literary  societies.  So  thorough 
was  his  acquaintance  with  the  under-graduates,  then  numbering  about 
four  hundred,  that  he  knew  every  one  by  name,  and  many  in  each  class 
intimately ;  and  in  college  politics  he  was  entirely  at  home.  He 
studied  law  in  Pine  Plains,  in  his  native  county,  and  while  there,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  spring  of  1844  he  commenced  practising 
his  profession  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  county  seat,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided. 

He  early  married  Miss  Amelia  Smith,  of  Sharon,  Connecticut ;  a 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady,  who  died  in  1850,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

From  the  period  of  Mr.  Dean's  admission  to  the  bar,  until  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the 
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practice  of  his  profession,  never  allowing  pleasure  or  recreation  to 
encroach  upon  the  hours  of  business.  At  the  time  he  commenced 
in  Pougiikeepsie,  there  was  probably  no  bar  in  the  state  which,  in  the 
same  number  of  members,  contained  a  more  formidable  array  of  legal 
skill  and  real  ability.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ruggles,  now  presiding  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New-York,  was  at  that  time 
the  Circuit  Judge  and  Viee-Chancellor,  residing  at  Poughkeepsie.  It  was 
to  his  acute  and  discriminating  judgment  that  all  arguments,  both  in 
law  and  equity,  were  to  be  addressed  ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  in  this 
connection,  that  his  ear  was  open  to  the  young  attorney,  presenting  his 
first  case,  with  the  same  attention  as  was  paid  to  the  barrister  of  twenty 
years'  standing.  At  the  bar  of  that  county,  at  that  time,  and  in. 
full  practice,  were  those  veteran  lawyers,  Henry  Swift,  Stephen 
Cleveland,  Hon.  Charles  Johnston,  the  eloquent  Robert  Wilkinson, 
and  the  Hon.  Seward  Barculo,  now  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  many  others,  not,  perhaps,  as  widely  known,  but  men  of  real 
learning  and  sterling  ability.  For  a  young  man  to  acquire  a  standing 
merely,  at  such  a  bar,  among  such  men,  is  proof  enough  of  his  talents ; 
for  in  the  legal  profession  alone,  "  success  is  the  true  touchstone  of 
desert."  In  medicine  there  is  much,  very  much  quackery — if  the  patient 
lives,  the  physician  claims  the  credit ;  if  he  dies,  it  is  a  dispensation 
of  Providence.  In  the  pulpit,  the  ready  and  fluent  speaker  can  easily 
acquire  a  reputation  which  could  not  exist  an  hour  at  the  bar. 
For  the  preacher  has  no  one  to  deny  his  assertions,  or  contest  his 
propositions.  His  sermons  are  delivered  to  audiences  who  are  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  who  have  no  interest  in  showing  the  fallacy 
of  his  reasoning,  or  ascertaining  whether  he  reasons  at  all.  But  the 
lawyer  has  a  keen  and  watchful  opponent,  an  inquiring  jury,  a  learned 
and  impartial  judge.  All  these  ordeals  will  test  his  capacity  and  deter- 
mine his  merit. 

He  is  obliged  to  keep  his  mind  every  instant  on  the  alert,  and  must 
decide,  at  first  sight,  what  course  to  pursue,  as  the  case  of  his  adversary 
is  developed.  No  man  can  trade  long  in  such  a  place,  on  "  borrowed 
capital." 

Mr.  Dean,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  wait,  as  most  young  law- 
yers are,  for  years,  before  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  prove  whether 
they  have  made  choice  of  the  right  profession,  found  himself  imme- 
diately in  a  large  and  profitable  business.  It  is  principally  as  an  advo- 
cate that  he  has  won  his  professional  laurels,  and  as  a  successful  crimi- 
nal lawyer  he  is  not  surpassed.  While  his  addresses  in  summing 
up  a  cause  are  all  argumentative  and  strictly  logical,  yet  in  appealing 
to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  a  jury  he  i«  seldom  rivaled.  He  never 
addresses  a  court,  or  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech^  but  talks 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  feelings,  or  convincing  the 
judgment  that  his  case  is  right ;  he  forgets  himself  and  his  own  inter- 
est in  his  cause,  and  devotes  his  utmost  energies  for  the  success  of  his 
client,  leaving  his  own  reputation  to  take  care  of  itself  He  holds  it  a 
breach  of  professional  duty  in  a  lawyer  to  allow  any  considerations  per- 
sonal to  himself  to  interfere  with  success  in  the  cause  of  his  client-— to 
that,  and  that  only,  should  he  devote  himself.  By  this  habit  he  has  lost 
aome  fair-weather  friends,  but  has  gained  many  clients  and  more  causes. 
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Mr.  Dean  is  peculiarly  a  representative  of  "Young  America,"  not  only 
in  Congress,  but  in  his  profession.  He  is  ever  willing  to  take  the  in- 
experienced practitioner  by  the  hand,  and  aid  him  in  every  possil)le  man- 
ner ;  and  the  young  men,  appreciating  this  trait  in  his  character,  have 
always  been  his  friends.  In  1850,  the  writer  of  this  biographical  notice 
received  from  himaletter  congratulating  him  on  his  nomination,  and  we 
consider  it  no  breach  of  confidence  to  publish  the  following  extract  from 
it :  "  The  patriarchs  of  the  party  think  me  too  young — they  have  an  idea 
that  the  world  has  been  stationary  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — that 
it  has  really  forgotten  to  revolve — that  a  man  is  never  ripe  until  he's  rot- 
ten, and  that  wisdom  was  born  and  will  die  with  them.  What  this  feel- 
ing will  amount  to,  I  don't  know;  but  if  the  'Young  Democracy' stand 
by  me,  as  1  believe  they  will,  we'll  show  them  a  race  in  which  the  colts 
will  not  come  out  second  best."  It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
"Young  Democracy"  did  stand  by  him,  nor  that  the  colt  did  not  come 
out  second  best. 

Mr.  Dean  is  a  democrat  of  the  progressive  school,  but  not  a  destruc- 
tive nor  impracticable ;  indeed,  he  is  entirely  practical  and  practicable, 
and  wholly  free  from  all  those  dangerous  theories  which  have  been  em- 
braced by  so  many  of  late,  and  which  are  fatal  to  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  very  existence  of  society.  As  an  instance  proper  to  be  noticed 
In  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  would  cite  the  bold  philippic  which  he  de- 
livered in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  subject  of  "  Law  Eeform,"  in  1847, 
when  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  state  was  running  mad  for  change. 
After  pointing  out  most  distinctly  the  difference  between  alteration  and 
miprovement,  and  demolishing  the  theories  of  the  innovators,  he  speaks 
m  becoming  language  of  the  preposterous  idea  of  allowing  every  man 
to  practise  as  an  attorney  without  previous  study,  or  an  examination, 
thus  :  "  But  our  reformers  tell  us,  that  they  stop  not  with  the  language 
of  the  law,  they  would  by  legislation  make  every  man  a  lawyer. 
Nonsense.  As  well  may  they  by  legislation  make  every  man  a  poet 
or  philosopher,  or  change  the  color  of  his  skin.  They  know  not  that 
the  profession  of  the  law  is  a  science — that  it  is  founded  upon  principles 
as  deep  and  broad  as  truth  and  justice — that  its  superstructure  has  been 
reared  by  the  wisdom  of  every  age  since  Moses,  the  great  lawyer  of  the 
Hebrews,  expounded  his  statutes — that  in  its  study  and  improvement, 
such  minds  as  Coke  and  Eldon,  and  Mansfield  and  Story,  have  been  a 
life-long  engaged — that  its  only  object  is  to  establish  the  right  and  to 
punish  the  wrong — that  this  science  derives  its  existence  from  the  very 
nature  of  things.  Talk  about  making  lawyers  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture here  in  Dutchess  county,  the  native  soil  of  Thompson  and  Spencer, 
of  Oakley  and  of  Kent — dare  any  man  whisper  it  here,  within  sight  of 
our  court-house,  that  has  witnessed  the  efforts  of  these,  and  other  simi- 
larly gifted  minds,  grappling  with  and  mastering  subjects  beneath  which 
the  pigmy  intellect  of  these  noisy  reformers  would  sink  like  a  reed  be- 
neath the  giant  tread  of  the  tornado  ?  Make  every  man  a  lawyer !  Yes, 
you  may,  when  legislation  can  make  a  man  a  scholar ;  when  it  can  im- 
part to  ignorance  learning  and  experience,  and  when  mortal  volition  can 
create  mind  !  If  the  legislature  is  not  a  corporate  Jupiter,  containing 
in  its  capacious  brain  legions  of  armed  men,  who,  Minerva-like,  are  to 
spring  forth,  full  grown,  trained  and  ready  for  any  emergency — the  world 
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must  roll  on  its  accustomed  orbit ;  lawyers  and  doctors,  priests  and 
printers,  must,  by  study,  by  steady  and  unwearied  application,  by  the 
slow  progress  of  years,  gain  that  mental  discipline,  '  that  linked  armor 
for  the  soul,'  which  can  alone  prepare  them  for  their  respective  callings. 
Any  other  course  would  be  as  disastrous  to  the  people  as  disreputable 
to  the  profession.  All  experience  shows  that  in  the  law,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  there  is  not— there  can  never  be — a  *  royal  road  to  learnmg. 

Let  all  young  men  who  read  the  above,  consider  it  will.  Now  that 
the  facilities  for  entering  the  profession  are  so  great,  and  that  the  exami- 
nation is  a  mere  farce,  there  is  danger  that  many,  very  many,  too  eager 
for  early  admission  to  the  bar,  may  begin  before  they  have  had  the  re- 
quisite training— before  they  have  studied  and  mastered  the  prmciples 
of  the  science.  If  they  do  it,  and  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  courts, 
and  fail,  they  are  ruined,  and  all  hope  of  future  advancement  is  gone. 

Of  Mr.  Dean's  congressional  course  it  is  hardly  proper  here  to  speak, 
as  it  is  but  just  begun— the  present  being  his  first  session— and  this 
bein<y  the  first  time  he  was  ever  a  member  of  any  legislative  body.  He 
has  as  yet  avoided  the  rock  on  which  so  many  young  men  accustomed 
to  speaking,  and  who  are  regarded  as  orators  at  home,  have  split.  _  These 
ordinarily  enter  Congress— think  making  speeches  their  first  business- 
no  one  listens  to  their  eloquence— they  become  dissatisfied  and  discon- 
tented, neglect  their  duties,  abandon  public  life,  and  return  home  dis- 
appointed men.  Mr.  Dean  has  not  hesitated  from  the  very  first  day  of 
the  session,  when  he  believed  that  the  interests  of  his  constituents  re- 
quired it,  to  make  himself  heard— nor  has  he  dodged  or  refused  to  vote 
on  any  question  of  public  interest.  Although  devoted  to  his  profession, 
he  does  not  forget  literature  and  science.  He  is  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  though  his  efforts  in  that  line 
are  mostly  of  the  caustic  or  criticising  character.  He  hates  sham— the 
whole  family,  from  Alpha  to  Omega;  and  when  he  sees  it  in  literature, 
society  or  politics,  his  tongue  and  pen  express  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
As  a  private  citizen,  he  is  esteemed  and  respected ;  as  a  man,  his  cha- 
racter is  without  reproach,  and  his  friendship  is  not  mere  partiality,  but 
devotion  ;  and  if  any  young  man  entering  upon  this  or  any  other  pro- 
fession asks  to  what  his  success  is  attributable,  we  answer,  not  to  influ- 
ential or  partial  friends,  not  to  birth,  not  to  inherited  wealth,  nor  yet  to 
accident,  but  to  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance,  joined  to  a  life  of 
the  strictest  morality  and  integrity. 

And  the  success  of  such  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  noblest 
commentary  on  our  free  institutions.  It  is  enough  to  endear  them  to  the 
heart  of  every  fixther  who  has  sons  for  whose  future  welfare  and  advance- 
ment he  hopes— enough  to  render  them  sacred  to  every  young  man  who 
has  his  own  destiny  to  achieve.  Of  his  professional  and  political  future, 
we  cannot  better  speak  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  a  cotemporary : 
— "  ]\Ir.  Dean  has  marked  the  advent  of  his  public  career  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  candor  and  firmness,  which  makes  his  future  big  with  promise. 
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1 

HON.  JOHN  A.  GILMER, 

OF  GUILFORD    COUNTY,    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  regularly  descended  from  that  race  who 
have  done  as  much  as  any  other  to  fix  the  character  of  the  political, 
religious  and  literary  institutions — to  stimulate  and  direct  the  real 
progress,  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  great  North  American  re- 
public. He  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Scotch-Irish  portion  of  our 
population — a  staid,  thrifty,  energetic,  and  most  reliable  people,  whose 
religion  is  a  high,  pure  spiritualism,  appealing  more  to  the  understand- 
ing than  to  the  emotional  or  sensual  feelings,  and  whose  conduct  as 
private  citizens,  and  as  official  functionaries,  is  governed  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples derived  from  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Their  history  is  well 
known. 

A  king  of  England,  correctly  estimating  the  character  of  a  certain 
sect  of  hardy  Scotch,  and  believing  from  their  sterling  qualities  that 
they  were  a  fit  people  to  redeem  a  wilderness,  had  a  number  of  them 
colonized  on  forfeited  lands  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  from  thence, 
still  improving  by  each  remove,  many  emigrated  to  the  American  colo- 
nies. Their  settlements  have  become  the  head-quarters  of  civilization 
and  improvement,  and  their  descendants,  to  a  man,  proved  unshaken 
props  of  that  great  cause  which  ended  in  the  republic  of  the  United 
States. 

The  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  of  John  A.  Gilmer,  "William 
S.  Gilmer  and  Major  John  Forbes,  both  came  to  America  from  the 
north  of  Ireland — both  settled  in  Alamance,  in  what  is  now  the  county 
of  Guilford,  North  Carolina,  and  both  served  with  zeal  and  courage  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Both  were  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Arthur  Forbes,  the  maternal  grand-uncle  of  John  A.  Gilmer,  and  as 
gallant  and  brave  an  officer  as  ever  drew  a  sword.  His  men  consisted 
entirely  of  his  neighbors  and  kinsmen,  from  the  Alamance  and  Buffalo 
congregations,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  an 
eminent  preacher,  teacher,  physician  and  republican  leader ;  and  sharing 
the  spirit  of  their  celebrated  and  lion-hearted  minister,  were  soldiers 
without  fear,  and  patriots  without  mercenary  motive.  They  were 
mostly  volunteers,  serving  without  pay,  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  stood  their  ground, 
though  deserted  by  all  the  militia  of  the  state,  while  many  of  them  still 
sleep  where  they  stood,  falling  with  their  indomitable  leader,  who  fell, 
and  soon  after  the  battle  expired,  of  the  many  wounds  received  in  the 
engagement.  These  facts,  so  honorable  to  the  Guilford  militia,  are  too 
well  authenticated  to  be  questioned  or  doubted ;  and  yet,  in  the  minds 
of  common  readers,  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-house  is  most  errone- 
ously and  unjustly  associated  with  a  supposed  disgrace  of  the  Guilford 
militia.  It  was  not  they  who  fled,  and  the  fact  is  settled  in  all  the  local 
histories. 

Captain  Robert  Gilmer,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was. 
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born  on  the  Alamance,  in  the  county  of  Guilford ;  and  inheriting  noth- 
ing but  an  honest  name,  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  wheel- 
wright, in  which  capacity  he  served  for  five  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
simple  habits  and  plain  manners,  but  of  excellent  common-sense,  and 
inflexibly  honest.  His  religion  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  in  a 
stern  and  unconquerable  integrity,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  whiggery, 
as  understood  in  '76,  was,  next  to  honesty,  the  most  essential  character- 
istic of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

He  was  a  good  type  of  the  Scotch-Irish  character  which  surrounded 
him  in  the  Alamance  and  Buffalo  congregations;  and  by  industry  and 
economy,  scorning  the  use  of  other  means,  was  enabled  to  accumulate 
an  independence,  to  support  in  a  creditable  manner  a  large  family,  and 
to  give  to  some  eight  or  ten  children  a  good  practical  English  education. 

hi  his  marriage  with  Anna  Forbes  he  had  been  eminently  fortunate; 
to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  husband,  the  wife  added  fertility  of 
resource,  perseverance,  and  mental  fortitude,  that  well  fitted  her  for  the 
difficult  task  of  raising,  educating,  or  setting  up  in  the  world,  a  family 
of  twelve  children. 

Of  these  twelve,  John  A.  was  the  oldest ;  and  like  the  others,  he 
was  sent,  during  the  winter  months,  to  what  is  called  in  North  Carolina 
an  old  field-school,  and  for  the  ]-est  of  the  year  worked  on  his  father's 
little  farm. 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the 
Scotch-Irish,  on  the  Alamance,  were  in  the  habit  of  raising  their  children. 
They  invariably  familiarized  them  to  labor,  and  at  the  same  time,  while 
causing  them  to  receive  a  good  common  education,  very  carefully  in- 
structed them  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  taught  them  that  honesty, 
hospitality,  and  an  undeviating  attachment  to  republican  principles,  were 
the  chief  elements  of  the  gentleman.  They  were  a  plain  people,  but 
acute  and  often  learned,  especially  in  history  and  theology — were  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  divine  of  varied  attainments,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  fashion  and  the  contaminating  influences  of  large  cities. 

John  A.  Gilmer,  until  he  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  worked  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  on  his  father's  farm — was  used  to  the  handles 
of  the  plow,  and  shared  all  those  rough  but  virtue-inspiring  labors 
which,  in  this  fastidious  day,  are  beginning  to  be  considered  as  ungen- 
teel,  and  unworthy  of  those  who  aspire  to  any  social  eminence. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  had  become  a  good  English  scholar ; 
and  having  a  strong  inclination  for  liberal  studies,  was  permitted  by  his 
father,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  take  charge  of  an  English  school  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  boarded  at  home,  and  dressed  in  clothes  made 
by  his  mother's  hands ;  and,  in  fact,  until  nineteen  years  old,  had 
never  worn  a  suit  which  had  not  been  spun  and  woven  at  home,  and 
made  up  by  his  mother. 

The  circumstance  is  anything  else  than  discreditable  to  one  occupy- 
ing his  elevated  position  ;  and  what  renders  it  the  more  honorable  to 
him  is  the  fact,  that  he  keeps  his  children  in  remembrance  of  it,  and 
never  attempts  to  conceal  it  from  the  most  fashionable  society  into 
■which  his  associations  bring  him. 

If  however,  it  is  inferred  from  this  that  he  makes  his  origin  and  early 
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difficulties  a  subject  of  boasting,  injustice  would  be  done  him;  and  it 
would  be  equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  he  affects  an  unusual  sim- 
plicity or  cuarseness  of  manners,  or  is  of  that  class  oi  'proud  great  men, 
who  pretend  to  scorn  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization  :  his  whole  life  is  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  judi- 
cious progress. 

Aided  by  means  raised  in  teaching,  Mr,  Gihner  was  enabled,  in  1824, 
to  enter  the  grammar  school  in  Greensboro,'  in  his  native  county,  then 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Eli  W.  Caruthers  and  Abner  Gay,  the 
former  of  whom  was  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  as  pastor  of 
Alamance  and  Buffalo  congregations.  Here  he  continued  for  two 
years,  economizing  with  his  board  by  going  home,  some  nine  miles,  on 
Saturdays,  and  returning  on  Monday  morning;  and  he  was,  during  this 
time,  fortunate  in  being  an  inmate  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mabone,  a 
great  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  whose  house  every  worthy 
young  man,  desirous  of  prosecuting  liberal  studies,  found  a  home  where 
he  could  live,  among  congenial  spirits,  for  a  very  moderate  compensa- 
tion. Yov  her — not  long  since  gathered  to  her  fathers,  full  of  years  and 
honors — for  her  two  sons,  one  a  successful  physician,  and  the  other  an 
able  divine,  as  well  as  for  his  teachers  and  all  his  early  friends,  Mr. 
Gilmer  has  ever  entertained  the  warmest  friendship,  and  never  speaks 
of  them  but  in  terms  that  indicate  a  mind  as  grateful  as  it  is  tenacious 
in  its  recollection  of  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship. 

His'  progress  in  his  studies  was  rapid  ;  his  mind  was  naturally  active 
and  energetic  ;  and  then  he  knew  the  importance  of  time  and  the  value 
of  the  slender  means  at  his  command,  while  his  sole  object  was  to 
learn,  and  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  himself,  and  by 
means  created  by  himself,  was  pushing  forward  his  destiny  ;  he  under- 
took a  double  task,  reciting  in  two  classes,  and  took  first  distinction  in 
each. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1826  he  was  a  good  scholar,  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  as  well 
read  in  the  dead  languages,  and  as  familiar  with  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  as  it  was  possible  to  become  in  any  school  of  the  state, 
short  of  the  university. 

He  had  spent  his  means,  and  was  in  debt  for  m.oney  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  friend ;  and  selling  his  books,  and  purchasing  with  the 
proceeds  a  new  out-fit  of  clothes,  went  to  South  Carolina,  where,  in 
Laurens  district,  he  taught  the  Mount  Vernon  Grammar  School  for 
three  years. 

In  December,  1820,  he  returned  home,  paid  the  debt  contracted  for 
his  education,  and  returning  to  his  old  boarding-house,  in  Greensboro', 
studied  law,  under  the  care  of  the  Hon,  Archibald  D,  Murphy,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  judges,  statesmen  and  scholars,  of  the  southern  coun- 
try; and,  in  1832,  was  licensed  as  an  attorney  at  law — qualified  for 
success  by  the  three  P's,  (Poverty,  Patience,  and  Perseverance,)  with- 
out which,  the  most  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  state  used  to  say,  no 
one  could  ever  become  great  at  the  bar. 

To  qualify  himself  still  further  for  a  hard  struggle  in  the  laborious 
profession  of  slow  preferment,  on  which  he  had  just  entered,  Mr.  Gil- 
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mer  got  married ;  and  in  this  event,  which  happened  on  the  3d  day  of 
January,  1832,  he  was  attended  with  that  good  luck  which  has  marked 
his  wliole  career. 

He  married  Juliana  Paisley,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  D. 
Paisley,  now  a  venerable  father  in  Israel,  and  for  many  years  a  most 
useful  man  and  shining  light  of  the  Presbyterian  faith — and  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  John  Paisley,  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  General  Alexander  Mabane,  a  gentleman  of  character  and  note 
in  Orange  county. 

Thus  his  wife,  like  himself,  was  descended  of  the  purest  whig  stock, 
and  of  the  best  Scotch-Irish  blood  :  her  connections  on  both  sides  hav- 
ing been,  from  the  first,  people  of  sterling  character ;  while  her  father 
founded  and  nourished,  and  for  a  long  period  was  pastor,  of  the  now 
very  flourishing  Presbyterian  church  in  Greensboro'.  She  herself  has 
proved  a  help-meet  for  her  husband — has  been  his  good  angel,  the  cyno- 
sure, by  whose  steady  radiance  he  has  been  guided  and  consoled  in  his 
darkest  hours. 

But  when  he  began  his  professional  career,  with  more  than  himself  to 
provide  for,  and  with  no  capital  but  his  talents,  and  their  joint  energies, 
the  prospect  before  him  was  gloomy  enough.     He  had  not  a  single  rich 
or  distinguished  friend  to  push  him  forward,  and  he  came  to  a  bar  then 
crowded  by  a  brilliant  array  of  the  first  men  in  the  state.      Among 
them,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  professional  influence,  were  John  M. 
Morehead,  since  governor  of  the  state,  and  now  president  of  the  N. 
C.  Rail-road  Company ;  Hon.  James  T.  Morehead,  the  present  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  district;  Hon.  Thomas  Settle,  formerly  a 
representative  in  Congress,  and  now  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Courts ; 
Hon.  Frederick  Nash,  now  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  George  C. 
Mendenhall,  Esq. ;  and  contemporary  with  him,  though  a  few  years  his 
seniors,  (at  least  some  of  them  were,)  were  Gen.  John  F.  Poindexter, 
for  a  number  of  years  solicitor-general  for  that  circuit ;  Hon.  William 
A.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Hugh  Waddell,  Esq. ;  Ralph  Gor- 
rell,  Esq.,  and  John  Kerr,  Esq.     All  these  have  been  very  successful 
lawyers,  and  many  of  them  have  made  fortunes  at  the  profession  ;  all 
were  men  of  a  high  order  of  talents,  and  among  them  had  Mr.  Gilmer 
to  contend,  on  very  unequal  terms.     One  of  two  courses  is  generally 
pursued  by  young  attorneys  determined  to  succeed,  to  wit:  to  grow 
up  in  the  shadow  of  older  counsel,  or  to  strike  boldly  on  their  own 
ground,  and  stand  or  fall  alone,  leaning  on  no  prop  but  their  own  ener- 
gies.    Gilmer  chose  the  latte?  course,  the  one  most  congenial  to  his 
intrepid  and  independent  character ;  and  being  of  and  from  the  people, 
and  in  his  own  manners  and  heart  reflecting  the  popular  manners  and 
feelings,  he  soon  became  popular,  and  giving  his  undivided  attention  to 
his  business,  dealing  in  the  frankest  manner  with  his  clients,  and  attend- 
ing promptly  to  everything  committed  to  his  care,  attached  firmly  to 
him  every  one  for  whom  he  did  business,  while  the  circle  of  his  influ- 
ence was  not  slow  in  extending. 

He  made  no  effort  at  display — scorned  all  the  clap-trap  of  the  orator 
and  demagogue,  and  as  a  lawyer  aimed  at  success.  Even,  while  young 
at  the  bar,  his  patience  was  remarkable — he  never  appeared  tired  of  the 
prolix  stories  of  the  most  tedious  client — never  postponed  a  client,  but 
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heard  him  through  on  his  first  call — carefully  studied  witnesses  and 
jurors  as  well  as  cases,  and  was  not  sparing  of  his  nights,  which  he  often 
devoted  entire  to  his  business.  When  he  began  his  circuits  he  traveled 
all  night  to  save  a  day's  board ;  and  this  from  necessity,  and  not  from 
avarice,  to  which  he  was  ever  a  stranger. 

Early  in  his  career  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  solicitor  for 
his  native  county ;  and  this  is  the  only  office  of  profit  which  he  ever 
sought  or  accepted. 

His  increasing  practice  induced  him  to  resign  this  post ;  but  still,  for 
years,  he  had  to  live  in  the  plainest  manner,  his  wife  taking  boarders, 
and  though  by  no  means  shabby,  was,  perhaps,  the  plainest  dressed 
lawyer  at  his  courts.  He  was,  however,  not  ashamed  of  his  position 
— never  courted  the  favor  of  the  great  or  aristocratic,  and,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, displayed  a  bold  front,  a  cordial  manner,  and  even  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  an  entire  self-possession,  respectful  to  his  seniors,  but  asking 
no  favors,  and  fearing  no  adversary.  Circumstances  could  not  subdue 
his  fortitude  or  exhaust  his  patience;  and  in  ten  years  he  began  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  a  leader  at  the  bar,  and  a  man  of  influence  in  all 
the  counties  where  he  practised. 

Firm  and  decided,  as  well  as  open  in  his  politics,  he  had  no  political 
ambition ;  and  generous,  almost  to  a  fiiult,  he  prospered  in  his  finan- 
ces, his  practice  becoming  lucrative,  and  his  fees  turned  to  the  best 
account. 

His  speculations,  however,  were  all  of  a  character  by  which  the  pub- 
lic and  the  state  were  benefited ;  and  while  his  little  transactions  of  this 
kind  have  been  attended  by  that  uniform  good  luck  which  characterizes 
the  operations  of  those  who  have  sound  judgments,  cool  heads,  and  brave 
hearts,  his  success  in  getting  cases,  and  in  gaining  them,  has  been  with- 
out example  in  his  region  of  country.  For  six  or  eight  years  he  has 
been  very  prominent  among  the  first  members  of  the  bar  in  the  large 
circuit  which  he  rides — has  appeared  on  one  side  of  almost  every  case, 
and  is  among  the  first  sought  after  by  all  those  who  have  important 
business  for  a  lawyer.  His  promptness  and  popularity  ensure  for  him, 
also,  the  lion's  share  of  the  plain  business ;  and  his  powers  of  mental 
and  physical  endurance  being  equal  to  the  calls  made  upon  them,  the 
profits  of  his  business  are  considered  very  unusually  large  for  the  section 
of  country  in  which  he  practises. 

His  success  in  gaining  causes  is  equally  remarkable;  and  to  this,  his 
extensive  popularity  and  intimate  knowledge  of  men,  as  well  as  his 
legal  attainments,  contribute. 

Without  pretending  to  be  so,  or  perhaps  knowing  that  he  is  such,  he 
is  peculiarly  the  people's  man :  he  is  identified  with  them  in  history, 
in  manners,  in  interest,  and  in  feeling  and  sympathy.  By  his  talents, 
industry  and  courage,  he  has  grown  into  fame  and  wealth  on  the  soil 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  his  ancestors  lived.  He  has  been  true 
to  the  friends  of  his  youth,  ever  mindful  of  his  origin,  and  never  desir- 
ing to  tower  above  the  wants,  and  interests,  and  sympathies  of  general 
humanity.  Thus  he  has  gained  a  powerful  hold  on  the  popular  affec- 
tion;  and  in  the  year  1846  was  elected,  without  any  desire  for  such 
honors,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  represent  his  native  county  in  the 
senate  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state. 
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He  has  been  regularly  re-elected  without  opposition  since — thus  hav- 
ing served  three  terms ;  and  his  career  in  the  legislature  exactly  illus- 
trates what  is  here  said  of  his  character. 

He  became  at  once  a  leading  and  efficient  member;  and  in  his  action 
was  governed  by  one  simple  desire,  namely,  to  see  how  much  good  he 
could  effect  for  his  county  and  state  in  the  position  which  he  filled.  He 
never  spoke/or  Buncombe^  as  it  is  called,  nor  made  an  effort  to  shine  in 
debate ;  his  speeches  were  delivered  for  effect  on  those  to  whom  ad- 
dressed, were  pointed,  and  generally  brief,  while  his  influence,  from  the 
first,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  other  member. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  legislative  duties,  no  considerations  of  policy, 
of  a  selfish  character,  were  permitted  to  mar  his  usefulness :  he  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  constituents,  and  they,  in  return,  confided  in 
him. 

Thus  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  surprising  amount  of  good.  Indeed, 
no  member  ever  effected  more  by  his  single  efforts,  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  state. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  speaking  and  mode  of  thinking,  as  well 
as  an  indication  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  governed,  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  speeches  is  here  given  ;  it  was  delivered  during  his  se- 
cond term,  and  on  a  measure  which  was  then  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, though  the  efforts  of  philanthropic  persons  had  long  been  in  vain 
enlisted  in  the  matter. 

The  subject  was  the  building  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  the  usual  cant 
of  demagogues,  in  regard  to  taxation,  having  been  raised  in  opposition, 
Mr.  Gilmer,  in  commenting  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  said  : 

"  This  is  a  case  of  humanity,  a  cry  that  comes  up  to  us  from  all  the 
land ;  an  appeal  for  relief,  urged  to  our  most  serious  consideration  by 
every  principle  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

"  Educated  as  I  have  been  by  a  pious  mother,  I  shall  not  feel  easy 
till  we  have  carried  out  the  project — shall  not  feel  that  I  have  entitled 
myself,  as  a  legislator,  to  the  approving  smiles  of  that  Christian  mother, 
or  of-the  conscience  which,  under  the  Deity,  she  helped  to  fashion,  nor 
to  the  applause  of  those  constituents  who  have  clothed  me  with  a  brief 
authority. 

"  Talk  about  taxation !  Among  the  people  of  North  Carolina  there 
will  be  found  more  liberality,  more  philanthropy,  than  senators  seem 
to  be  aware  of:  indeed  the  honest  statesman  who  reposes  a  generous 
confidence  in  the  liberality  and  justice  of  the  people,  will  ever  be  sus- 
tained, while  those  time-servers,  who  measure  the  public  heart  by  their 
own  narrow  and  selfish  notions,  will,  in  the  end,  meet  with  merited 
rebuke. 

"  Taxation !  Is  the  wail  of  distress  which  comes  up  from  all  the  jails 
of  the  state  to  be  answered  thus  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  miserly  constituent  who  will  complain  of  the  small 
tax  we  propose  to  levy,  let  him  visit  the  jail  of  his  own  county ;  let 
him  for  a  few  minutes  inhale  the  sickening  vapors  of  the  dreary  dungeon 
that  is  and  has  been  for  years  the  home  of  some  unfortunate  fellow- 
being,  whose  only  crime  is  that  mental  affliction  which  renders  its  ob- 
ject sacred  even  in  the  eyes  of  savages. 

"  There  let  him  discuss  the  necessity  of  this  law — provoke  the  miser- 
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able  inmate  to  conversation — ask  him  where  are  his  friends.  Let  him 
hear  him  reply,  either  that  he  has  no  friends,  or  that  they  are  so  poor, 
that  in  answer  to  his  cry  for  help,  they  can  only  return  their  sighs ;  and 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  his  affliction,  his  very  kindred  fly  from  him  in 
terror  and  disgust. 

"Talk  of  a  little  tax,  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  which  all  can  pay,  and 
few  will  miss,  in  connection  with  a  great  cause  of  humanity  !  Balance 
a  few  shillings  against  a  project  which  has  for  its  object  the  restoration 
of  light  and  reason,  of  hope  and  comfort,  to  the  darkened  understandings 
of  those  immortal  beings  who  now  crowd  our  jails,  and  disturb  our 
slumbers  with  their  piteous  cries! 

"  Let  senators  sustain  this  bill,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  it  will 
not  only  increase  their  friends  on  earth,  but  it  will  add  stars  to  their 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  that  great  day  when  the  beings  for  whose  benefit 
the  law  is  proposed,  cured  of  their  maladies  by  the  Great  Pliysician, 
shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  those  who  withheld  their  aid." 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  state  in  the 
LTnion,  needs  a  wise,  bold  and  extensive  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  for  this  very  reason  she  has  engaged  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  such  enterprises.  Rivers  are  suggestive ;  but  the  North 
Carolinians  have  few  navigable  rivers,  and  have  not,  therefore,  experi- 
enced the  vast  importance  of  commercial  highways  adapted  to  steam. 
As  a  matter  of  course  they  are  not  disposed  readily  to  embark  in  ex- 
pensive rail-roads ;  and  have,  heretofore,  preferred  to  move  away  to 
places  having,  perhaps,  fewer  resources  than  their  native  state,  but  more 
favored  by  nature  with  the  means  of  getting  to  market. 

Of  such  a  state  of  things  demagogues  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  ;  the  popular  dread  of  costly  improvements  has  been  encour- 
aged, and,  in  a  commonwealth,  taxed  more  lightly  by  law  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  the  public  taxes  have  been  the  most  universal  theme 
for  small  politicians.  The  tax  for  want  of  such  improvements  has  been 
enormous  and  incredible  ;  and  especially  in  the  fertile  upland  regions, 
and  in  the  beautiful  west,  have  these  disabilities  borne  with  a  crushing 
weight  on  the  industrious,  shifty^  and  most  laborious  population. 

A  universal  cowardice,  however,  had  seized  on  all  the  public  men ; 
and  such  was  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  liberality 
of  the  people,  such  the  general  apathy,  and  appearance  of  utter  pi'ostra- 
tion  in  the  commonwealth,  that  it  required  almost  superhuman  courage, 
and  a  proper  hopefulness  that  could  not  be  damped,  to  advocate  and 
press,  in  the  legislative  halls,  an  extensive  system  of  improven.ents. 

Mr.  Gilmer  was  one  of  the  people,  and  knew  how  much  their  saga- 
city and  patriotism  were  underrated  ;  he  saw  clearly  the  wants  of  the 
state,  and  had  a  steadfast  faith  in  its  resources,  as  well  as  an  uncon- 
querable affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth. 

At  the  first  session  to  which  he  was  returned,  Old  Kip  began  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  returning  animation  ;  and  to  none  of  his  children  did  these 
afli^rd  a  keener  delight,  and  none  watched  them  with  more  intense  in- 
terest,  than  John  A.  Gilmer. 

The  few^  works  in  which  the  state  had  embarked  had,  for  the  want  of 
other  improvements,  proved  not  altogether  successful ;  and  while  par- 
ties were  disposed  to  saddle  each  other  with  the  responsibility,  small 
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demagogues  had  mounted  the  stump  to  rattle  their  thunder  over  all  in- 
corporations of  the  past,  and  to  lift  up  their  voices  against  all  future 
ones,  unless  fettered  by  certain  odious  restrictions.  Now,  utiion  is 
what  is  wanted  in  North  Carolina — union  of  sympathy  and  feeling — 
union  of  capital,  and  unity  of  effort  and  enterprise.  This  Mr.  Gilmer 
felt ;  and  coming  in  contact  in  the  Senate  with  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  respectable  opponents  of  joint  labor  and  means,  he  unhorsed 
him  from  his  hobby,  and  dealt  him  blows  from  which  he  did  not  soon 
recover.  Courage,  as  well  as  cowardice,  is  contagious ;  and  such  was 
the  effect  of  the  manly  spirit  displayed  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Gilmer, 
that  the  pulsations  of  his  great  heart  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the  Se- 
nate, and  the  cheeks  of  the  audience  were  flushed  with  unwonted  pride 
of  country. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  same  session,  in  advocating  the  charter 
for  the  Camden  and  Charlotte  Rail-road,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to 
allude  to  the  timid  criminations  and  recriminations  of  parties,  and  de- 
livered a  very  manly  speech,  making  hard  hits  at  those  politicians  of 
all  parties  who  are  disposed  on  such  questions  to  dodge  round  corners, 
and,  like  children  in  the  presence  of  indignant  parents,  cry  out  eagerly, 
"  It  was  not  I ;  it  was  the  others  who  did  it." 

Mr.  Gilmer  was,  from  the  first,  an  earnest,  bold,  and  unflinching  ad- 
vocate of  a  liberal  system  of  internal  improvements  ;  and  at  the  session 
of  1848-49,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  through  the  Assembly 
the  charter  of  the  great  North  Carolina  and  Central  Rail-road.  This  con- 
templated work,  it  was  supposed,  would  cost  some  three  millions  of 
dollars,  and  of  this  sum  the  state  was  to  take  two-thirds — an  enormous 
risk  in  the  estimation  of  some  small  men — an  appropriation  from 
which  every  time-server  in  the  Assembly  shrank  aghast.  All  were 
forced,  however,  to  admit,  that  on  some  such  work  the  very  existence 
of  the  state,  as  a  distinct  sovereignty,  must  depend;  and  this  being 
granted,  Gilmer  and  his  courageous  allies  went  boldly  and  diligently  to 
work,  while  their  opponents  regarded  them  as  laboring  with  halters 
round  their  necks.  In  this  enterprise  the  senator  from  Guilford  was 
nobly  backed  by  a  young  representative  from  the  same  county,  (David 
F.  Caldwell,)  who  was  certainly  born  without  fear  of  political  death ; 
and  after  an  intense  struggle,  the  redeeming  measure  having  passed  the 
House,  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker, 
the  Hon.  Calvin  Graves,  of  Caswell.  At  the  announcement  of  the  pas- 
sao-e  of  the  bill,  the  granite  capitol  shook  with  the  applause  of  the  ex- 
cited spectators ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  going  before  the 
people  with  that  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  had  achieved  such  a 
signal  triumph  in  the  Assembly,  carried  the  popular  heart  by  storm, 
and  in  two  years  the  individual  stock  (one  million  of  dollars)  was  sub- 
scribed, the  charter  secured,  the  company  formed,  and  the  road  sur- 
veyed. In  this  cause — the  raising  of  the  individual  stock — Mr.  Gilmer 
enlisted  with  a  devotion  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  which  entitle  him  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  liberal-minded  fellow-citizens,  and  of  all  the 
friends  and  true  sons  of  good  old  North  Carolina. 

He  was  ever  in  the  field,  traveling,  speaking,  and  writing  ;  burdened 
himself  with  a  very  large  subscription,  while  he  sacrificed  much  in  the 
way  of  time  and  expenses. 
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He  was  elected,  and  has  continued,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  it  is  proper  to  say  that,  amid  all  the  clashing  interests  and 
complicated  difficulties  which  surround  the  directory  of  a  new  road  in 
which  a  large  scope  of  country  is  interested,  Mr.  Gilmer  has  acquitted 
himself  with  great  prudence  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  all  the 
heart-burnings  necessarily  caused  in  locating  the  road,  letting  the  con- 
tracts, dsc,  (fee,  has  escaped  the  censure  of  every  party.  A  higher 
compliment  could  not  be  paid  to  his  judgment  or  his  honesty  as  a  pub- 
lic officer. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  fortitude  necessary  to  a  politician  in 
North  Carolina,  occupying,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements, 
the  position  held  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  understand 
the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into 
public  life — a  situation  of  affiiirs  truly  melancholy,  and  well  calculated 
to  unstring  the  energies  of  the  most  courageous  spirits.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  state  had  embarked  in  but  few  improvements,  and,  by 
stopping  too  soon,  had  permitted  those  to  be  partial  failures,  and  on 
these  failures  demagogues  had  mounted  for  hobbies  ;  while  the  cost, 
debts,  and  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  roads,  were  themes  of  per- 
petual harangue. 

There  were  no  large  navigable  rivers  suggesting  further  improve- 
ments— no  extensive  commercial  marts  to  lead  the  way.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  distrust  among  the  public  men — a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  The  capital  and  enterprise  of 
the  state  were  daily  moving  off  to-  the  southwest,  and  local  feuds  and 
jealousies  interposed  barriers  between  the  different  sections  of  the  state, 
and  prevented  union  of  counsel  and  of  effort. 

This  state  of  things  had  assumed  a  most  gloomy  aspect  on  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Gilmer  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs ;  and  it  was  in  the 
face  of  such  a  portentous  cloud  of  difficulties  that  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  a  thorough  system  of  internal  improvements,  manifested  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  masses, 
and  helped  to  infuse  into  the  legislative  counsels  a  vigor  and  efficiency 
that  are  now  suffusing  with  the  flush  of  health  and  beauty  the  once 
waning  cheek  of  North  Carolina.  With  the  Central  Rail-road  bill  were 
passed  acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Neuse  and 
Deep  Rivers,  the  relief  of  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
Rail-roads,  of  the  "Wilmington  and  Manchester  road,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank-road,  the  Western  Turn- 
pike, &c.,  &;c. 

To  all  these  measures  Mr.  Gilmer  gave  a  most  cordial  and  efficient 
aid  ;  and  during  his  legislative  career,  looking  on  all  North  Carolina  as 
one  state,  and  as  his  state,  he  has  favored  the  interests  of  every  section, 
giving  to  its  contemplated  improvements  a  judicious  and  firm  sup- 
port. 

To  the  East  he  has  been  more  liberal  than  a  majority  of  its  own  re- 
presentatives, never  refusing  his  influence  in  favor  of  any  measure  de- 
signed to  benefit  any  part  of  that  portion  of  the  state,  and  anxiously  de- 
siring to  see  its  rivers  and  ports  grappled  in  wedlock,  that  cannot  be 
dissolved,  with  the  beautiful  and  productive  West ;  and  to  this  latter, 
his  advent  into  public  life  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  era. 
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Till  his  day  the  middle  and  upland  regions  of  the  state,  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  and  mineral  districts  in  the  world,  were  totally  ex- 
cluded from  market,  and  their  wants  and  capabilities  strangely  over- 
looked in  the  legislation  of  a  century.  By  his  efforts,  and  those  of  his 
intrepid  coadjutors,  these  upland  hills  are  bowing  before  the  path  of  the 
iron  horse  ;  and  we  may  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  smoke  of  his  nostrils 
will  ascend  with  the  mountain  mists,  while  he  speeds  on  daily  messages 
of  love,  and  pleasure,  and  traffic,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

In  this  connection  three  other  names  ought  to  be  mentioned,  the 
names  of  leading  politicians  who  belong  to  a  different  party  from  that 
of  Gilmer,  and  these  are  the  names  of  Calvin  Graves,  Romulus 
M.  Saunders,  and  William  S.  Ashe,  whose  nerves  were  tried  by  the  se- 
verest ordeal,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  North  Caro- 
lina proved  them  worthy  of  her  honors  and  confidence.  There  were 
other  gallant  laborers,  but  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  mention  them,  while  those  of  Graves  and  Saunders  are  introduced, 
because  they  are  champions  of  a  political  cause  against  which  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  has  struck  some  sturdy  blows. 

Mr.  Gilmer  has  been,  from  the  first,  a  firm  and  decided  whig ;  and 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature,  held  in  1846-47,  (his  first  session,) 
fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the  "  vitals"  of  distinguished  champions  of 
the  other  side.  His  native  county  of  Guilford,  and  the  one  which  he 
represents  in  the  Senate,  gives  the  largest  whig  vote  of  any  county  in 
the  state  ;  she  is,  therefore,  politically  obnoxious  to  the  democrats,  and 
sometimes  called  by  them  "  Old  Tory  Guilford."  At  the  session  just 
alluded  to  she  was  so  designated  in  debate ;  while  her  present  politics, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  at  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court-house,  were  coupled  together  in  several  ungenerous  flings ;  and 
this  called  up  Gilmer,  whose  intense  local  feelings  and  pride  make  him 
such  a  thorough  North  Carolinian,  and  for  this  very  reason  caused  him 
to  cherish  the  most  sacred  attachment  to  the  county  of  his  birth  and  the 
home  of  his  fathers. 

In  the  battle  of  Guilford  his  ancestors  and  kindred  had  fought  bravely, 
and  some  of  them  died  covered  with  wounds  ;  and  throughout  the 
protracted  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  his  kindred  and  their  neighbors 
had  felt  the  effects  of  tory  vengeance  in  plundered  houses  and  murdered 
families — had  fought,  toiled,  and  sacrificed,  without  reward  or  the  hope 
of  it. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to  he  was,  therefore,  much  excited,  and, 
though  his  language  was  not  elegant,  nor  his  manner  oratorical,  he 
poured  himself  out  in  a  burning  torrent  of  indignant  and  pathetic  feel- 
ing that  dissolved  his  audience  in  tears. 

Since  then,  he  and  his  county  are  treated,  in  debate,  with  mai'ked 
courtesy  ;  and  while,  from  his  very  nature,  he  often  speaks  with  warmth, 
his  political  opponents  have  learned  to  respect  him  for  his  known  can- 
dor, liberality,  and  freedom  from  all  personal  motives  and  bitter  feel- 
ings in  his  political  action. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Gilmer  has  but  fairly  begun  his  career ;  and  his 
position  as  a  lawyer  being  provincial,  he  has  not  filled  the  public  eye 
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abroad,  or  been,  in  public  estimation,  identified  with  great  political 
movements. 

A  minute  account  of  his  life  might  not,  therefore,  be  thought  to  be 
of  general  interest;  and  yet  the  history  of  such  men  is  more  instructive 
than  that  of  many  statesmen  whose  names  become  familiar  household 
words,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  hopeful  young  men  who 
attentively  study  it. 

He  has  never  failed  to  exert  his  proper  influence  in  all  the  positions 
into  which  he  has  been  thrown ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  good  such 
men  eiTect  without  exciting  the  world's  applause,  the  course  of  Gilmer, 
in  materially  aiding  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  all  the  industrial  interests 
of  his  native  state,  may  be  cited.  We  might  also  mention  his  position 
and  influence, on  the  slavery  question  in  the  legislature  of  1850-51. 
Largely  interested  in  slave  property,  and  as  devoted  to  the  South  as 
any  of  her  warm-hearted  sons,  he  was  opposed  to  extreme  measures  as 
ill-timed  and  injudicious,  and  materially  assisted  in  promoting  that  so- 
ber action  which  reflected  credit  on  the  assembly  just  alluded  to.  He 
was,  is,  and  has  been  conservative  on  such  questions,  and  disposed  to 
make  sacrifices  of  interest,  though  not  of  principle,  to  preserve  that  glo- 
rious Union  commended  to  our  care  and  veneration  by  the  dying  coun- 
sels of  Washington. 

He  regards  its  dissolution  as  the  direst  calamity  that  can  befall  us  ; 
but  he  is,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  interests  and 
the  honor  of  the  South. 

But  it  is  in  his  professional  and  private  character  that  his  history  is 
most  instructive  ;  and  certainly  his  career  as  a  man  and  lawyer,  when 
carefully  examined,  are  as  valuable  to  the  young  as  a  book  of  advice. 

It  has  ever  been  a  maxim  with  him  that  any  young  man  of  good 
morals,  good  sense  and  energy,  can  rise  to  distinction  and  wealth;  and 
if  a  member  of  the  bar,  he  requires  him  only  to  stick  to  his  profession, 
to  give  it  his  chief  attention,  attend  promptly  and  faithfully  to  all  calls, 
and  be  in  his  office  when  not  in  court,  and  in  court  when  it  is  in  session, 
and  persevere. 

Such  he  regards  as  the  secret  of  his  own  success,  and  such  a  course 
he  commends  to  all  the  members  of  his  own  profession  who  desire  to 
excel. 

By  such  a  course,  and  patient  industry,  and  by  his  abilities,  mental 
and  physical,  he  has  attained  to  a  commanding  and  very  lucrative  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  has  been  his  aim  and  habit  to  make  money  by  obtaining  and 
attending  to  many  cases,  rather  than  by  extorting  large  fees,  or  specu- 
lating on  the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  his  clients.  In  all  important 
causes  he  is  among  the  first  sought  after  on  his  circuit ;  but  he  does  not 
take  advantage  of  his  reputation  to  demand  unfair  remuneration  for  his 
services,  invariably  espouses  the  side  which  first  applies,  though  the 
weaker,  poorer,  or  less  influential,  and  never  hesitates  to  appear  for  those 
who  have  not  the  means  to  pay  a  fee.  He  regards  it  as  a  sacred  duty 
of  his  profession  to  pursue  such  a  course  ;  and  if  it  were  universally  fol- 
lowed, the  profession  would  not  so  often  be  obnoxious  to  charges  which 
have  been  so  freely  preferred  against  it. 

Generosity  of  disposition  is,  indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Gilmer's  most  strongly 
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marked  characteristics ;  and  with  those  who  try  to  increase  in  means  by- 
oppression  or  parsimony,  it  is  a  subject  of  constant  wonder  how  he 
manages  to  grow  as  he  does  in  worldly  wealth. 

He  is  known  to  be  as  charitable  as  the  day ;  he  gives  with  a  most 
liberal  hand,  and  to  all  objects  of  charity,  while  the  needy  look  to  him 
as  their  fastest  friend. 

Beginning  at  home,  the  first  proper  object  of  every  man's  care  and 
bounty,  he  aided  in  the  education  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  assisted 
in  placing  them  all  in  most  respectable  positions  in  the  world.  One  bro- 
ther, Jeremy  F.  Gilmer,  he  instructed  from  the  alphabet,  prepared  him 
for  entrance  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  obtained  for  him 
a  place  in  that  institution,  where  he  graduated  with  high  distinction,  and 
is  now  an  accomplished  and  popular  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 
being  first  lieutenant  in  the  engineer  corps. 

To  other  young  men  seeking  an  education  he  has  been  as  a  father, 
or  brother — ^has  loaned  them  money  when  they  were  poor  and  young,  and 
stood  security  for  them — in  some  cases  losing  the  sums  lent,  and  having 
to  pay  the  amounts  for  which  he  was  security. 

His  office  and  library  are  at  the  command  of  all  who  need  them, 
and  will  make  diligent  use  of  them ;  and  he  freely  instructs,  in  his  profes- 
sion, students  who  have  not  the  means  to  pay. 

How,  then,  can  he  thrive  1  is  the  question  which  puzzles  those  of  more 
selfish  natures. 

The  secret  lies  in  an  ancient  maxim :  "  Fortune  favors  the  brave" — 
n©t  the  rash,  bold  men,  who  love  only  hazardous  enterprises,  and 
blindly  rush  upon  them  because  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but 
the  men  of  cool  heads,  sound  judgments,  and  unyielding  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, who  have  the  sagacity  to  see  when  a  good  adventure  offers,  and 
the  nerve  and  energy  to  encounter  and  prosecute  it  to  the  end,  whatever 
be  the  dangers  in  the  way — the  men  who  see  only  the  victory  to  be 
achieved  by  conduct  and  perseverance,  and  the  good  consequences  to 
follow,  and  are  kind  to  surrounding  obstacles  and  deaf  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  doubt  and  fear. 

Mr.  Gilmer  has  that  kind  of  intrepidity  which  confides  in  human  na- 
ture, in  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  his  own  country,  especially  in 
its  own  energies,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  ; — and  in  the 
mines,  soil,  and  industrial  interests  of  his  state,  he  makes  free  invest- 
ments, all  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  remunerative. 

He  has  that  kind  of  courage  which  scorns  to  fly  from  obstacles  at 
•home  to  seek  fortune  in  climes  supposed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the 
indolent  and  extravagant ;  and  fixing  all  his  hopes  of  wealth  on  the  ca- 
pabilities of  home,  and  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  on  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  his  own  people,  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice,  while  his  thriving  circumstances  and  great  popularity  are 
signal  vindications  of  his  state  and  its  cities. 

It  has  been  his  fixed  belief,  often  inculcated  on  others,,  that  to  the  in- 
dustrious and  moral  North  Carolinian,  his  own  state  offers  the  most 
inviting  field  for  his  exertions.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  thorough  North  Caroli- 
nian, not  only  attached  to  her  institutions  and  devoted  to  her  interests, 
but  believing  her  equal  in  resources  to  any  other  state — as  fair,  and 
worthy,  and  honorable  as  the  proudest  of  her  sisters. 
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Self-made  and  self-sustained,  he  is  naturally  independent  in  his  dis- 
position ;  and,  as  a  citizen  of  a  much  abused  state,  this  feeling  is  carried 
to  a  wholesome  excess,  and  causes  him  to  look  down  on  those  haughty 
neighboring  sovereignties  to  whom  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  ha\e 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
and  inevitable  submission. 

As  before  intimated,  timidity  and  courage  are  both  contagious ;  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  wherever  Mr.  Gilmer  moves,  there  is 
about  him  an  atmosphere  of  hope,  confidence  and  cheerfulness.  He  is 
not  only  much  sought  after  as  a  counselor-at-law,  but  is  frequently  con- 
sulted in  private  matters  of  business  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances ; 
persons  involved  in  what  they  fear  are  bad  speculations,  and  people  in 
distress,  surround  him  every  where,  often  more  with  a  view  of  being 
comforted  by  his  known  hopefulness,  and  disposition  to  view  things  on 
the  bright  side,  than  with  the  expectation  of  learning  any  new  financial 
principles.  Few  such  leave  him  without  a  change  in  their  feelings  ;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  see  the  long  faces  of  those  hunting  Gilmer,  and  the 
cheerful  countenances  of  those  leaving  his  office. 

His  advice  not  unfrequently  consists  in  a  broad,  defiant  laugh,  and  a 
few  encouraging  words  ;  and  these,  with  his  air,  manner,  and  infectious 
courage,  lift  up  to  the  highest  visions  of  hope  hearts  that  were  groping 
in  the  gloom  of  despondency. 

This  peculiarly  self-relying  disposition,  it  might  be  supposed,  gives  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  an  appearance  of  egotism.  To  such  a  charge 
he  is  no  farther  obnoxious  than  those  who,  in  all  ages,  have  achieved 
much  by  an  undoubting  belief  in  their  lucky  fate. 

He  certainly  shows  in  his  manner  that  its  dependence  is  not  on  the 
great ;  and  yet,  while  a  stranger  to  all  the  supple  arts  of  the  courtier, 
he  never  fails  to  manifest  his  sense  of  dependence  on  the  good-will  of 
the  masses. 

Towards  these,  his  manners  are  most  conciliatory ;  but  he  is,  never- 
theless, respectful  to  his  seniors,  always  so  to  the  courts,  submitting 
with  deference  to  their  opinions,  and  not  assuming  airs,  or  pressing  his 
view  in  the  presence  of  more  celebrated  persons.  He  is  remarkable, 
in  fact,  for  listening  carefully  to  the  opinions  of  all  sides.  As  a  legis- 
lator, he  is  always  ready  to  compromise  conflicting  interests  to  secure 
the  greatest  good ;  and  as  a  lawyer,  to  obtain  the  best  terms  for  his  cli- 
ent in  whatever  honorable  way  it  can  be  done. 

To  his  junior  brethren  at  the  bar  he  is  kind  and  considerate — helps 
them  to  recover  gracefully  from  false  positions,  and  to  push  them  for- 
ward, gives  them  opportunities  of  speaking  in  his  causes. 

It  must  not,  from  this  description  of  Mr.  Gilmer's  character,  be  in- 
ferred that  he  is  for  pulling  down  those  ^yho  are  already  built  up,  or 
that  he  panders  to  the  most  depraved  appetites  of  the  rabble :  he  is  in 
one  sense  essentially  conservative  as  a  man  and  legislator,  for  securing 
to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights,  and  protecting  them  in 
their  estates  and  persons.  But  he  is  a  leveler — he  is  for  leveling  up- 
loards — a  champion  of  every  measure  that  tends  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple, to  diminish  the  burdens  of  labor,  to  elevate,  refine,  and  render 
prosperous  the  toiling  masses.  These  he  would  bring  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  civilization  and  improvement ;  and  thus,  also,  while  he 
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would,  as  a  councilor  of  state,  never  advise  aggressions  on  the  rights  of 
more  prosperous  communities,  neither  envying  nor  begrudging  thera 
their  prosperity,  he  is  for  building  up  his  own  state  to  the  same  or 
to  a  higher  standard,  by  a  proper  attention  to  her  peculiar  interests, 
wants,  and  capabilities.  As  a  man,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman,  he  is 
a  BUILDER,  and  a  friend  to  all  honest  builders,  and  to  all  those  honestly 
built  up. 

In  religion  Mr.  Gilmer  is  a  Presbyterian,  of  which  denomination  his 
really  better  half  is  an  ornament  and  prop,  being  in  the  moral  and 
social  world,  what  he  is  in  the  political  and  legal,  equally  useful  and 
energetic  ;  while  in  their  large  and  increasing  household,  from  his  neces- 
sary absence,  she  is  the  central  sun,  irradiating  with  beams  that  both 
enlighten  and  warm. 

He,  however,  like  her,  is  liberal  to  all  denominations  of  religious 
people,  contributing  freely  to  their  interests — has  been  a  dutiful  son, 
always  speaking  of  his  parents  with  the  greatest  reverence,  a  tender 
parent,  and  an  affectionate  husband,  constantly  observing,  as  all  men 
ought  to,  a  considerate  and  delicate  politeness  of  manner  towards  the 
partner  of  his  cares  and  hopes,  and  maintaining  an  even,  cheerful,  and 
kindly  temper  towards  his  children  and  friends. 

He  is  not  quick  to  repose  himself  on  confidential  intimates,  perhaps 
rather  slow  ;  but  his  friends,  whose  adoption  has  been  tried,  he  grapples 
with  hooks  of  steel,  while  he  is  frank  and  courteous  to  all,  and  suspects 
no  one  in  advance  of  his  own  actions. 

He  is  always  dressed,  though  never  coarsely  or  slovenly.  In  person 
he  is  above  the  medium  height,  with  a  strong,  compact  form,  and 
powerful  muscular  development.  In  fact,  he  is  decidedly  a  fine-looking 
though  not  a  handsome  man,  with  a  full,  round  face,  beaming  with  in- 
telligence, energy,  and  kindness,  and  a  manner  bluff,  frank,  and  cordial, 
like  his  nature.  His  complexion  is  of  a  rather  dark,  bluish  tint ;  and 
when  excited  with  angry  emotions,  his  aspect  is  lowering  and  harsh, 
and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  object  of  contemplation  to  an  opponent  ot 
nervous  susceptibility. 

He  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  hope,  vivacity,  and  energy — 
the  comfort  of  his  friends,  and  the  pride  of  his  country  ;  and  if  not  a 
model  man,  is  at  least  a  model  North  Carolinian,  the  sturdy  growth  of 
our  soil ;  not  so  elegant,  perhaps,  as  the  delicate  productions  of  more 
luxurious  climes,  but  a  true  Carolina  oak,  with  sound  heart  and  lusty 
limbs,  buffeting  with  the  storms  of  time,  and  covering  with  a  broad 
protecting  shade  its  native  earth. 
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JAMES  L.  BOWMAN 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  MONONGAHELA  BANK,  BROWNSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  subject  of  the  following  notice  was  born  at  Brownsville,  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1794,  and  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Jacob  Bowman,  Esq.  On  his  paternal  side  he  was  of  German 
descent,  his  grandfather  having  emigrated  from  Germany  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  and  settled  in  the  frontier  part  of  what  was  then  Freder- 
ick, now  Washington  county,  Maryland.  The  Indians  were  trouble- 
some, and  the  family  were  frequently  obliged  to  fly  and  take  refuge  in 
a  fort  some  miles  distant.  In  one  of  their  incursions  he  had  a  grand- 
uncle  killed  and  another  taken  prisoner  by  them.  His  mother  was 
Isabella  Lowry,  a  native  of  Castlefin,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  young  girl.  She  possessed  a 
comprehensive  mind,  and  was  a  lady  of  great  energy  of  character  and 
remarkable  for  the  judicious  management  of  her  family  and  domestic 
affairs.  She  was  a  beautiful  reader,  and  fond  of  the  substantial  kinds  of 
literature ;  and  we  might  here  state  a  characteristic  connected  there- 
with, which  might  very  profitably  be  adopted  by  other  mothers.  In- 
stead of  permitting  her  children  to  run  about  in  the  evenings,  acquiring 
vicious  and  improper  habits  from  the  evil-disposed  of  their  associates, 
it  was  her  invariable  rule,  so  soon  as  they  respectively  acquired  a  facili- 
ty for  reading,  to  have  them  take  their  seats  by  her  side  and  read  aloud 
a  certain  number  of  pages  of  history,  and  such  was  her  knowledge  of 
history,  that  she  could,  from  m«4nory,  correct  any  mistake  committed 
by  them.  To  her  judicious  management  may  be  attributed  the  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  she  experienced  in  after  life,  in  knowing  that  her 
nine  children,  five  daughters  and  four  sons,  were  comfortably  situated 
in  life,  worthy  of  and  possessing  the  highest  respect  of  the  community, 
without  a  blur  in  their  character  and  habits,  and  without  a  black  sheep 
in  the  flock.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  grandfather  settled  in 
Maryland;  he  was  a  mechanic,  and,  as  such,  located  in  Ilagerstown, 
which  was  then  a  small  village,  where  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  born,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1763.  He  was  a  sprightly 
boy,  of  fine  appearance  and  correct  habits,  and  acquired  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  Col.  Robert  Elliott,  the  father  of  the  late  Commodore 
Elliott  of  the  navy,  and  of  Col,  Eli  Williams,  the  brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished General  Otho  Holland  Williams,  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 
Those  two  gentlemen  were  then  connected  in  an  extensive  mercantile 
business  at  Hagerstown,  and,  pleased  with  young  Bowman,  solicited 
his  father  to  let  him  enter  their  house  as  an  apprentice,  which  was 
granted,  and  he  remained  there  until  the  termination  thereof,  exhibiting 
a  superior  business  talent,  and  acquiring  the  confidence  and  lasting 
friendship  of  his  employers.  Soon  after  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship,  1787,  the  firm  of  Elliott  &  Williams  became  the 
commissaries,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  governmental  conti-actors 
for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  western  armies,  deliverable  at  the  diflerent 
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posts  occupied  by  them.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  business 
qualifications  and  energy  of  young  Bowman,  and,  although  he  had  only 
reached  his  twenty -fourth  year,  he  was  dispatched  by  them  to  the  "  back- 
woods" to  attend  to  the  business  and  make  the  purchases.  At  that  time, 
that  part  of  Western  Pennsylvania  known  as  the  Monongahela  valley, 
was  the  extreme  western  frontier,  and  it  was  in  that  region  that  the 
contractors  were  dependent  for  the  obtainment  of  the  army  supplies. 
Young  Bowman  made  his  head-quarters  at  Eedstone  old  fort,  now 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  continued  in  that  connection 
until  the  year  1794,  when  Colonel  Elliott  was  killed  by  the  Indians  and 
their  contract  terminated. 

In  that  year,  however,  the  rebellion,  known  as  the  Whisky  Insurrec- 
tion, broke  out  in  the  four  southwestern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  was  deemed  necessary  by  General  Washington,  the  then  president, 
to  dispatch  troops  for  its  suppression.  Col.  Williams  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissary  of  the  left  wing  of  that  army,  commanded  by 
General  Lee.  The  services  of  Jacob  Bowman  were  again  called  into 
requisition  by  the  contractors,  and  he  was  appointed  assistant-commis- 
sary. The  acceptance  and  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  he 
was  well  aware,  might  jeopard  his  life,  inasmuch  as  his  residence  was 
in  the  infected  district,  in  the  midst  of  the  insurgents,  and  any  aid  given 
to  the  army  would  be  considered  inimical  to  their  cause.  Ever  pos- 
sessing a  warm  and  patriotic  feeling  for  his  country,  and  obedience  to 
her  laws,  he  was  not  deterred,  but  entered  upon  the  duties  thereof;  con- 
siderable finesse,  however,  had  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  supplies.  We  will  here  mention  an  incident  which  took  place 
between  General  Lee  and  Colonel  Williams,  which  evidences  the 
implicit  confidence  reposed  in  the  energy,  firmness  and  business  tact 
of  Mr.  Bowman.  When  the  army  was  about  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  the  seat  of  aggression,  General  Lee 
sent  for  Colonel  Williams,  the  commissary,  and  informed  him  he  want- 
ed so  many  rations  at  certain  points  and  times  designated.  Colonel 
Williams  told  the  general  that  they  should  be  at  the  places  mentioned. 
"  What,  sir  !"  replied  the  general,  "  do  you  expect  to  obtain  your  sup- 
plies in  the  enemy's  country"?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Williams ;  "I 
have  now  a  young  man  in  their  midst,  whose  resolution  and  firmness 
I  can  vouch  for,  and,  if  the  rations  are  not  as  desired,  I  will  forfeit  my 
honor  as  a  commissary,  and  my  right  arm  to  boot."  The  supplies 
were  at  the  stated  points  when  the  army  reached  its  destination,  and 
such  was  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  General  Lee,  that  he  person- 
ally complimented  the  young  commissary,  and  solicited  him  to  enter 
the  regular  army  as  an  officer,  tendering  his  influence  at  head-quarters 
for  the  attainment  of  a  commission.  Jacob  Bowman  continued  his 
residence  at  his  adopted  location,  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  profitable 
mercantile  business,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  a  remarkably  sound  judg- 
ment and  judicious  management,  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  held 
several  appointments  under  the  general  government.  He  was  Indian 
agent — through  his  hands,  under  the  then  existing  arrangements,  all  the 
annuity  goods  and  supplies  passed,  and,  in  return,  the  furs  which  were 
obtained  in  barter  therefor.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  and  retained  it  under  the  various  con^ 
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flicting  heads  of  that  department,  until  the  accession  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  presidency,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  but  from 
the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  man,  he  had  misgivings  as  to  his  qua- 
lifications for  the  office.  He  therefore  hesitated  not  in  bestowing  his  suf- 
frage upon  his  opponent.  At  the  time  of  his  displacement,  he  had  held 
the  office  longer  than  any  postmaster  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  orijrinator  and  organizer  of  the  Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville  in 
1814,  of  which  he  was  elected  president,  and  annually  re-elected,  without 
opposition,  until  his  voluntary  retirement,  in  1843,  in  consequence  of 
his  advanced  years  and  a  desire  to  retire  from  the  turmoils  of  busi- 
ness. He  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  1847,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84 
years.  As  an  accountant,  systematic  business  man  and  financier,  he 
was  excelled  by  few. 

A  frontier  settlement,  with  a  sparse  population,  affords  but  a 
meagre  opportunity  for  educational  purposes.  Teachers  seldom  pre 
sent  themselves,  and  such  as  do  are  not  very  profound  in  literature, 
nor  do  they  possess  the  capacity  for  imparting  such  learning  as  they 
may  possess  to  others.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  to  obtain  the 
first  rudiments  under  such  disadvantages.  His  father,  however,  was 
always  anxious  to  afford  his  children  a  good  education,  and  when  in  his 
thirteenth  year  a  teacher  was  employed  with  more  advanced  preten- 
sions as  the  head  of  a  select  school,  under  whose  direction  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  appropriating  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  his  farther  advancement  in  the  English.  When  under  the 
tuition  of  this  teacher  he  acquired  more  instruction  in  one  year  than  in 
several  before,  thus  showing  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  for  a  parent 
to  employ  a  competent  instructor,  at  a  higher  rate,  than  the  ordinary 
ones  at  their  minimum  prices.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
Washington  college,  where  he  continued  until  his  graduation,  in  1813. 
One  of  his  class-mates  was  General  Stokely,  of  Ohio,  who  has  recently 
I'eceived  from  the  president  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  Utah 
territory. 

During  his  collegiate  course  the  war  of  1812  was  declared,  and  the 
surrender  of  General  Hull  caused  a  great  excitement  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  inasmuch  as  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  enemy,, 
with  a  considerable  force,  had  landed  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  were  about  to  make  a  descent  upon  Pittsburgh.  The  intermediate 
territory,  being  at  that  time  thinly  settled,  would  have  afforded  but 
little  detriment  to  their  progress.  Volunteers  were  called  for  to  resist 
the  invasion,  and  the  student  of  whom  we  are  now  treating,  willing  to 
give  his  country  his  services  when  needed,  enrolled  himself  as  a  volun- 
teer in  a  company  formed  for  the  emergency,  although  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  years  of  legal  enrollment.  The  line  of  march  was  taken 
up,  but  the  company  had  not  proceeded  flir  when  the  report  of  the 
danger  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  the  orders  were  countermanded. 
Possessing  a  fine  personal  appearance,  and  a  conciliatory  happy  dis- 
position, he  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  students  and  the  citizens  ot 
the  place;  hence  the  years  spent  in  his  college  course  were  of  the  most 
pleasant  kind. 

He  had  a  disposition  for  a  military  life,  and  after  having  completed 
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his  course  at  college  he  returned  and  spent  an  extra  session  wholly  in 
the  study  of  navigation,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  ob- 
tainment  of  a  commission  in  the  navy.  His  parents  were  averse  to  it, 
and  not  wishing  to  cross  the  hopes  and  desires  of  kind  and  indulgent 
parents,  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  determined  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  1814  he  entered  as  a  law  student 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  John  Kennedy,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in 
Fayette  county ,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  whom  he  had  to  remain  for  three  years  in  compliance  with  the 
law  and  rules  of  court,  in  consequence  of  the  commencement  being 
made  in  his  minority.  In  1817  he  was  regularly  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Fayette  and  adjoining  counties,  and  his  prospects  of  success  in  the 
practice  were  quite  flattering,  but  his  views  were  again  frustrated  and  his 
career  in  life  directed  to  a  different  avocation.  His  father  had  been 
for  many  years  an  industrious,  energetic,  and  enterprising  merchant 
and  manufecturer,  and  wishing  to  withdraw  himself  in  some  measure 
from  the  confinement  of  mercantile  pursuits,  had  given  an  interest 
therein  to  a  young  man  whom  he  had  raised  as  a  clerk,  and  whose 
devotedness  to  his  interest  and  capacity  for  business  deserved  his  aid 
and  patronage.  One  year  had  but  passed  when  the  young  man's  health 
failed,  and  he  was  advised  to  seek,  for  a  time,  a  more  southern  clime  ; 
to  do  so  he  must  relinquish  the  business  in  which  he  had  embark- 
ed, and  not  wishing  to  introduce  a  stranger,  or  one  who  might  not 
be  agreeable,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  subject  of  this  notice  to 
purciiase  his  interest  and  take  his  place  therein,  which  being  acceptable 
to  the  other  partner,  was  acceded  to.  The  musty  law  books  were 
thrown  aside,  and  the  yard-stick,  the  ledger,  and  quill,  substituted  in 
their  stead.  His  attention  was  now  directed  to  his  mercantile  concern, 
and  continued  with  success  until  1825,  when  he  married  Miss  Mirtilla 
Beaver,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Beaver,  Esq.,  of  Beaver  county, 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  an  early  and  enterprising  pioneer  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  After  marriage  it  was  thought  advisable  to  concentrate 
his  accumulations  and  commence  business  on  his  separate  account.  In 
interior  towns  every  concern  has  its  own  regular  customers ;  when  a 
new  one  opens  it  has  to  construct  a  foundation  for  itself.  Such  was  the 
case  in  this  instance,  but  by  his  conciliatory  manners,  popularity,  and 
business  tact,  he  was  not  long  in  doing  so.  A  friend  to  improvement 
and  the  advancement  of  his  native  place,  he  gave  a  portion  of  his  time 
and  influence  for  that  purpose,  and  heartily  responded  to  any  measures 
with  that  tendency.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  committees,  and, 
although  young,  was  frequently  elected  a  councilman  and  mayor  of  the 
borough,  and  solicited  by  members  of  both  political  parties  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  but  having  no  aspirations  for  political 
preferment  he  declined. 

There  was  one  object  of  improven>ent  he  had  much  at  heart,  and 
greatly  desired  to  see  accomplished,  and  that  was  the  improvement  of 
the  Monongahela  River  by  locks  and  dams.  The  whole  valley  of  that 
stream  abounds  in  the  finest  veins  of  bituminous  coal,  from  which  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  were  dependent  for  their  supplies  of 
ihat  mineral.     It  could  only  be  gotten  out  in  time  of  freshets,  which 
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caused  an  uncertain  investment — a  scanty  and  unsteady  supply  to  those 
dependent  upon  it.  The  hills  immediately  around  Pittsburgh,  from  the 
immense  quantities  consumed  there,  were  becoming  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, and  would  soon  have  to  look  to  the  region  of  the  river  above 
for  a  supply,  and  being  in  the  occupancy  of  a  few,  transportable  by 
wagons,  resisting  competition,  the  price  was  likely  to  advance  beyond 
the  endurance  of  manufacturers.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  that  stream,  by  means  of  which  a  steady 
supply  could  reach  them,  and  a  competition  be  introduced  to  regulate 
the  price  and  retain  it  within  the  limits  of  manufacturers. 

A  petition  therefore  was  drawn  up  by  the  subject  of  this  notice,  ask- 
ing the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  A  correspondence  was 
kept  up  by  him  with  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  and  his  wishes 
eventuated  successfully.  He  was  appointed  therein  a  commissioner 
for  opening  the  books  and  receiving  stock,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
and  laborious  part. 

His  hopes  and  prospects  were  measurably  frustrated  by  the  parsi- 
monious subscription  of  a  wealthy  man,  known  to  be  much  interested, 
pecuniarily,  in  its  completion.  Those  less  favored  by  means  and  interest 
were  deterred,  and  said  if  that  individual  did  not  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  it  was  useless  for  them  to  do  so.  At  Pittsburgh,  too,  where 
the  most  important  benefits  were  to  be  gained,  no  attention  was  paid, 
and  not  a  single  share  of  stock  taken  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening 
the  books.  He  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  getting  up  the  measure 
was  necessarily  absent  in  a  distant  state  at  that  period,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, was  assailed  by  the  declarations,  "  it's  a  fiiilure — the  jig's  up — it 

has  fallen  through,  no  use  to  try  farther,  Mr. wont  toe  the  mark, 

Pittsburgh  wont  do  anything,"  &c.,  and  other  declarations  of  similar 
import.  It  is  true,  he  felt  mortified  and  chagrined  at  the  result,  but 
not  deterred  from  anoth-er  effort.  He  was  well  aware  that  there  was 
an  uncertainty  in  depending  upon  csiTp'itaWsts  goinff  fonvard  to  apply 
their  funds  to  an  untried  investm-ent.  Upon  reflection  he  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  a  trial  of  personal  application,  and  by  argument  and 
figures,  to  endeavor  to  convince  them,  that  their  doubts  were  errone- 
ous, and  that  it  must  eventually  prove  a  lucrative  investment.  After 
a  week  thus  spent  in  his  own  neighborhood,  he  was  successful  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  gentleman  before  alluded  to, 
quintupled  his  original  amount,  and  others  followed  suit.  Thus  encour- 
aged,-he  determined  to  visit  Pittsburgh  and  adopt  the  same  modus 
operandi.  In  company  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew  was  anxious 
for  the  work,  they  perambulated  the  streets,  alleys  and  by-ways  of  that 
city  for  days  in  succession,  with  the  stock-book  under  the  arm,  seek- 
ing out  the  capitalists  and  manufacturers,  showing  the  advantages 
of  the  contemplated  improvement  to  them  as  such — the  certain  competi- 
tion in  the  regular  supply  of  fuel  and  consequent  stability  of  price,  and 
also  expostulated  with  them  in  not  permitting  the  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  pass.  Their  efforts  were  successful — a  sufficiency  of  stock  had 
now  been  subscribed  to  obtain  letters  patent  and  organize  the  company, 
which  was  done. 

Thus  the  reader  will  see  that  he  might  be  called  the  father  of  that  im- 
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provement ;  and  so  well  satisfied  were  the  stockholders  of  his  efficiency 
in  the  project,  that  at  the  organization  thereof,  he  was  strongly  so- 
licited, though  young  in  years,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  company,  which  he  declined,  wishing  it  to  be  conferred 
upon  one  who  had  more  practical  knowledge  in  the  construction  of  im- 
provements of  that  kind.  He  was  however  elected  a  manager  for 
several  consecutive  years.  In  process  of  time,  through  periods  of  dis- 
couragement, the  work  was  completed,  and  has  realized  all  the 
predicted  benefits  and  profitableness  of  investment  beyond  anticipation. 
From  a  few  thousand  dollars,  proceeds  of  the  mineral  brought  into  that 
valley,  along  the  extent  of  the  improvement,  it  has  increased  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  yearly  is  increasing,  and  from  the  inex- 
haustible quantities  of  that  mineral,  its  accessibility  and  superior  quali- 
ty, the  Monongahela  valley  must  become  the  richest  and  most  desirable 
portion  of  the  United  States.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  and  the  trifling  expense  in  preparing  for  and 
mining  operations,  must  attract  thither  a  dense  population. 

Agriculture  was  at  a  low  ebb.      The  land  was  naturally  productive, 
but  the  skimming  process  too  much  pursued.     He  thought  a  great  im- 
provement might  be  made  in  the  grain  resources  of  the  country,  by  in- 
fusing into  the  minds  of  the  farmers  a  better  system  of  cultivation.    A 
good  flxrm  was  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  town,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  and  pecuniary  means  directed  to  its  improvement. 
Periodical  and  other  publications,  on  agricultural  subjects,  were  obtain- 
ed, and  attentively  perused   and  studied,  and  he  became  a  scientific 
farmer.      Opportunities  were  sought  for  conversation  with  farmers,  by 
which  he  might  impart  his  obtained  information,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  importance  of  subscribing  for  some  agricultural  paper,  by  means  of 
which  they  could  obtain  the- experience  of  hundreds,  dispersed  over  our 
extended  country.     A  good  deal  of  prejudice  existed  against  what  they 
termed  "  book-farming,"  and  many  were  unwilling  to  take  a  paper, 
although  he  pledged  himself  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  did  not 
like  it,  or  found  no  advantage  from  it,  he  would  repay  the  cost.     One 
person  to  whom  the  proposition  was  made  acceded,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  came  forward  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  fifteen  persons  who 
desired  the  "  Albany  Cultivator"   to   be   addressed  to  them  for  the 
then  succeeding  year. 

In  the  township  in  which  that  person  lives,  there  are  now  eighty  agri- 
cultural papers  taken,  a  township  society  formed,  and  a  greater  spirit 
for  the  improvements  of  stock  and  farming  generally  prevails  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  county. 

He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville  for 
many  years,  when  under  the  presidency  of  his  father — an  institution 
which  has  sustained  an  unparalleled  confidence  in  the  community,  and 
is  probably  the  only  similar  institution  which,  in  all  the  mutations 
of  commercial  elations  and  depressions,  has  never  suspended  specie 
payments.  In  1843,  when  the  elder  gentleman  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency, the  subject  of  this  notice  was  unanimously  elected  the  president 
thereof,  and  each  year  since  has  thus  been  honored,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  say,  that  under  his  guidance  the  confidence  reposed  therein  has  not 
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been  diminished  or  impaired.  Having  an  abundance  of  what  is  termed 
*'  this  world's  goods,"  and  an  only  son  to  inherit  the  same,  he  is 
not  over-solicitous  for  its  greater  accumulation,  and  has  therefore 
measurably  withdrawn  himself  from  business,  devoting  his  time  to  the 
institution  over  which  he  presides  and  the  cultivation  of  his  farm. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE, 

OF  OHIO,  LATE  REPORTER  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

No  country  presents  so  many  incentives  to  laudable  ambition  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  Under  the  equalizing  and  liberal  policy  of 
our  republican  institutions  o])scurity  of  birth  is  no  bar  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  distinction  for  which  the  head  and  the  heart  are  qualified. 
They  encourage  talent  to  venture  on  a  career  of  emulation,  and  insure 
to  virtuous  merit  a  rich  and  ample  reward.  Beautifully  was  the  in- 
fluence of  this  generous  policy  portrayed  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
in  one  of  his  youthful  orations  :  "  We  recognize  no  favored  class,  no 
privileged  few,  with  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Titles,  and  distinc- 
tion, and  name,  come  not  by  blood  or  birth.  The  contest  for  honor, 
andpower,  and  place,  is  open  to  all  whom  philanthropy  or  patriotism  or 
glory  may  prompt  to  participate.  No  royal  munificence  dispenses  its 
patents  of  nobility  or  entwines  the  laurel  wreath  round  skulls  of  empti- 
ness. No  feudal  charter  here  makes  kings  or  peers.  Ours  is  the  no- 
bility of  merit,  the  offspring  of  genius  and  talent  and  virtue.  Its  only 
patent  is  the  seal  of  Omnipotence,  its  only  patronage  the  suffrage  of 
freemenP  Nobly  has  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  illustrated  the 
sentiment  to  which  his  youth  gave  utterance.  No  ancestral  fortune 
unlocked  for  him  the  treasures  of  knowledge.  For  him  no  ancestral 
name  secured  the  favor  and  society  of  the  learned,  the  opulent,  and 
great,  relieving  the  way  to  eminence  of  half  its  ruggedness.  But  by 
an  energy  and  genius  exclusively  his  own,  he  has,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
exemplified  the  maxim : 

"Quisquesuse  fortunjE  faber." 

A  century  or  more  ago,  during  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania, 
two  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Lawrence,  emigrated  from  Europe,  per- 
haps Sweden,  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Delaware 
River,  near  Philadelphia.  They  embarked  with  a  vessel  in  trade  on 
the  river,  and  lost  their  land  by  permitting  the  claim  of  adverse  occu- 
pants to  ripen  into  title.  One  of  these  brothers  emigrated  to  western 
Pennsylvania,  settled  near  Brownsville,  and  is  perhaps  the  ancestor  of 
the  western  Pennsylvania  Lawrences.  The  other  brother  married  a 
French  lady,  and  had  a  numerous  offspring.  One  of  these  was  David 
Lawrence,  a  substantial  farmer,  who  died  about  1805,  near  Philadelphia, 
leaving  a  family  of  several  children,  without  any  estate.  Amongst 
them  was  Joseph,  an  orphan  boy,  friendless  and  portionless,  who  was 
apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  the  business  of  blacksmithing,  and  faith- 
fully served  out  his  term.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  while  yet  a 
youth,  he  enlisted  as  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Guards,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  served  during  the  war.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  to  Temperance  Gilchrist,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  a  lady  of  great  benevolence,  of  exemplary  piety, 
and  many  virtues. 

William  Lawrence,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  only  surviving 
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representative  of  these  parents,  was  iDorn  at  the  beautiful  village  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  June  26th,  1819. 

At  this  place  the  father  pursued  his  calling  as  a  mechanic  for  many 
years,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Bellefontaine,  in  Logan  county, 
Ohio,  where,  engaged  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture,  he  still  sur- 
vives to  rejoice  with  parental  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  success  and 
reputation  of  his  son ;  the  mother  sleeps  in  the  little  graveyard  near  by. 

At  Mount  Pleasant,  William  was  early  placed  at  the  village  school, 
where  he  soon  evinced  an  ardent  love  of  books,  and  discovered  a  pre- 
cocity and  sprightliness  indicative  of  his  future  success.  With  un- 
usual rapidity,  and  a  thoroughness  which  would  have  been  creditable 
to  riper  years,  he  mastered  the  branches  taught  in  the  village  school, 
and  displayed  at  this  early  day  those  superior  powers  and  qualities  of 
mind  with  which  his  subsequent  career  has  shown  him  to  be  so  emi- 
nently gifted. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  his  father  retired  to  a  farm  which  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  had  enabled  him  to  purchase  near  the  village  of  Richmond. 
Here  he  engaged  in  the  twofold  occupation  of  husbandman  and  mechanic, 
in  which  the  village  school-boy,  the  blacksmith's  son,  was  associated, 
and  for  a  time  forced  to  relinquish  his  devotions  to  Minerva,  and  wor- 
ship alternately  at  the  shrines  of  Vulcan  and  Faunus.  The  change 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  young  Lawrence.  The 
visions  of  forensic  encounters  and  legislative  triumphs  had  already  be- 
gun to  arise  in  his  youthful  imagination.  He  had  "  tasted  the  Pierian 
spring,"  and  thirsted  to  quaff  the  full  goblet.  Like  the  exile  for  his 
native  shore,  he  sighed  for  those  pleasures  and  pursuits  more  congenial 
to  his  tastes.  Yet  years  were  destined  to  separate  him  from  his  idol. 
But  they  were  years  in  which  he  emphatically 

"  Learned  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

It  was  the  remark  of  the  great  Roman  poet,  that 

'  Nil  sine  magno. 
Vita,  labore,  mortalibus  dedit." 

"  There  is  no  excellence  without  labor.  It  is  the  fiat  of  fate  from 
which  no  power  of  genius  can  absolve  us."  He  is  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture, whose  active  and  soaring  genius  is  the  tenant  of  a  frail  and  feverish 
body,  whose  delicate  physical  frame  refuses  to  support  the  grasp  and 
vigor  of  a  giant  intellect,  and  the  ambition  that  impels  him  onward. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  gifted  with  a  vigor  of  constitution  and  power  of  en- 
durance, without  which  few  could  accomplish  the  immense  labor  he 
has  performed ;  and  a  yet  smaller  number  at  his  age  attain  the  emi- 
nence he  enjoys — a  vigor  and  power  which  he  is  proud  to  attribute  to 
the  manly  exercises  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm,  and  by  which  he 
has  sustained  that  labor  which  the  "  fiat  of  fate"  has  made  inseparable 
from  excellence. 

But  the  cultivation  of  letters  was  not  entirely  neglected  during  these 
years.  Not  more  easily  can  genius  be  subdued  to  contentment  in  the 
daily  rounds  of  mill-horse  drudgery,  than  the  caged  eagle  to  forget  his 
native  mountains.  The  aspirations  of  young  Lawrence  were  not  to  be 
confined  solely  to  the  anvil  and  the  plow.  Each  leisure  moment  found 
him  indulging  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  history  and  poetry,  and  during 
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the  winter  months,  a  "  quarter"  was  generally  spent,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  "  dominie,"  at  the  "  log  school-house" — one  of  those  "  col- 
leges of  the  people,"  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  northwest.  These  are 
the  pillars  of  our  political  fabric,  in  which  is  early  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  American  youth  that  first  great  principle  of  government, 
namely,  "how  to  be  governed."  But  even  here  is  most  pertinaciously 
maintained  the  "  glorious  right  of  rebellion" — in  vindication  of  which, 
it  is  related  that  young  Lawrence  was  sometimes  found  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  "  obedience  to  law,"  and  heading  an  assault,  which  not  un- 
frequently  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  dominie.  But  the  young 
rebels  always  restored  their  captive  to  liberty,  upon  the  invariable 
condition  that  he  would  "  treat"  for  peace,  and  proclaim  a  general  am- 
nesty. 

But  young  L.  was  destined  to  find  a  theatre  more  favorable  to  the 
development  of  his  intellectual  powers.  In  the  autumn  of  1833,  he 
was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev  John  C.  Tidball,  who  had 
then  recently  opened  a  classical  seminary  near  the  Ohio  River,,  above 
Steubenville.  With  this  gentleman,  who  was  a  ripe  and  accomplished 
scholar,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  fine  classical  education.  Notwithstanding  the 
interruptions  experienced,  by  being  frequently  summoned  to  aid  in  the 
labors  of  his  father's  farm,  he  was  never  behind  his  class,  but  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  ease  with  which  he  mastered  the  sciences,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He 
was  continued  at  this  institution  of  learning  until  the  spring  of  1836, 
when  his  father,  who  appreciated  habits  of  business  no  less  highly  than 
the  advantages  of  an  accomplished  education,  procured  for  his  son  a 
situation  as  a  merchant's  clerk  in  his  native  village.  In  this  vocation, 
young  Lawrence,  in  despite  of  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  the  con- 
trary, was  doomed  to  pass  the  summer  of  that  year.  His  feelings  on 
the  occasion  are  expressed  thus,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  friend.  "  I  have 
quit  the  academy  ;  it  may  be  forever — have  been  constrained  to  ex- 
change the  society  of  the  muses  for  the  companionship  of  mammon — 
the  heroes  of  Homer  and  Virgil  for  the  hucksters  of  thimbles  and  tape  ; 
and  to  feel  that  this  is  the  end  of  all  my  hopes,  the  ultimn  thule  of 
my  .ambition  !  Oh,  I  could  weep  more  tears  than  the  Pleiad  sisters  ! 
But,  farewell — a  long  farewell  to  you,  my  S.,  my  books  and  all  my 
greatness.  I  shall  no  more  be  with  you,  my  S. — inter  sylvas  academi 
quoerere  veru7n."  But  that  was  a  fortunate  day  for  Mr.  L.  on  which  he 
became  a  merchant's  clerk.  He  there  acquired  what  books  cannot  sup- 
ply— accurate  and  active  business  habits,  which  have  secured  to  him 
the  character  of  a  "  first-rate  business  man" — a  name  he  has  justly  earn- 
ed by  the  astonishing  rapidity  and  systematic  method  with  which  he 
dispatches  the  business  transactions  of  his  profession. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Lawrence  first  witnessed  a  display  of 
forensic  eloquence  which  kindled  his  youthful  ardor  into  enthusiasm. 
He  had  read  with  intense  delight  the  models  of  Greek  and  Roman 
oratory,  and  the  richest  gems  of  British  and  American  eloquence.  But 
now  he  had  seen  and  heard  that  of  which  he  had  before  only  read. 
Writing  to  a  young  friend,  to  whom  he  described  the  scene,  and  the 
effect  it  produced  on  his  own  ramd,  he  said,  "  I,  too,  will  be  a  lawyer." 
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f  Accordingly,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  a  parent  now  overcome  by 
entreaties  irresistible  for  their  pathos,  and  the  glowing  representations 
of  future  distinction  which  sprung  from  the  fevered  fancy  of  an  enthu- 
siastic boy,  j-oung  Lawrence  was  entered  as  a  student  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, at  New  Athens,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  Well  does  the 
writer  of  this  slietch  remember  the  light  heart  and  buoyant  step  with 
which  he  set  forward  on  foot  to  enter  upon  this  new  career.  In  the 
fall  of  1838,  he  was  graduated,  by  the  faculty  of  that  institution,  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  and  the  complimentary  honor  of  pronouncing  the 
valedictory  oration,  on  the  occasion  of  the  commencement,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  1846,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  same  institution.  It  was  an  exceedingly  short  period  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  employed  to  achieve  the  honors  of  college,  but  "  Laurus  dig- 
nissimo  detur'^  was  the  proffered  palm,  and  he  determined  to  win  and 
wear  it.  He  appreciated  the  value  of  a  thorough  classical  education,  as  the 
sure  foundation  of  future  eminence,  and  for  it  he  "trimmed  the  midnight 
taper."  But  he  was  not  a  "  book- worm"  merely.  With  a  zealot's 
devotion  he  made  everything  subservient  to  his  future  profession. 
With  reference  to  this,  all  his  studies  were  directed.  To  acquire  a 
fluency  in  speaking,  the  graces  of  declamation  and  skill,  and  delibera- 
tion in  debate,  he  entered  heartily  into  all  the  exercises  and  polemics 
of  the  literary  societies.  Many  of  his  college  fellows  still  remember 
the  adroitness  with  which  he  rarely  failed  to  prostrate  his  antagonist 
and  carry  his  point  in  triumph. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  L.  immediately  proceeded  to  Morgan  county, 
Ohio,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  then  recently  removed.  There  he 
commenced  the  study  of  his  favorite  profession  under  Jas.  L.  Gage,  Esq., 
then  the  oldest  and  ablest  member  of  the  McConnellsville  bar.  Under 
the  instruction  of  this  excellent  gentleman,  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  characteristic  vigor  and  success,  until  the  winter  of  that  year. 
Becoming  impressed  at  that  time  with  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
self-reliance,  and  determined  thenceforth  to  enjoy — 

"  The  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent," 

he  took  charge  of  a  district  school,  and  turned  "dominie"  during  that 
winter.  In  the  following  summer  he  became  associated  with  Miss  Cor- 
nelia, daughter  of  Col.  William  Hawkins,  of  McConnellsville,  in  con- 
ducting the  "  Village  School."  This  amiable  and  accomplished  lady 
Mr.  Lawrence  subsequently  "led  to  the  altar,  and  followed  to  the  tomb." 
During  the  period  Mr.  L.  was  engaged  in  teaching,  his  devotion  to  his 
favorite  profession  was  in  nowise  relaxed.  He  continued  to  pursue  it 
with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  industry,  and  had  already  become  quite 
a  formidable  adversary.  Many  an  anecdote  is  told  of  his  forensic  en- 
counters at  this  time,  before  "the  dignitaries  who  presided  on  the 
township  bench."  The  law  granting  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  before 
magistrates  had  then  recently  gone  into  operation.  The  members  of  the 
profession  were  frequently  summoned  to  appear  as  advocates  before 
these  juries  thus  impanneled.  Before  these  courts,  Mr.  L.,  though  not 
yet  admitted  to  practice  in  the  higher  courts,  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  the  veterans  of  the  profession;  many  of  whom  still  remem- 
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ber  the  skill  with  which  he  baffled  their  experience,  and  the  power  with 
which  he  combated  their  arguments.  Such  was  the  original  of  his 
reputation  as  an  advocate.  It  was  not  the  offspring  of  a  first  great 
triumph,  springing  into  full  life,  like  the  fabled  Juno  from  the  brain 
of  Jove;  it  was  the  polished  column,  rather  than  the  mountain  tossed 
up  by  a  throe  of  nature. 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  Mr.  L.  was  entered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the 
law  department  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  At  this  institution  he 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Walker,  author  of  "  The 
Introduction  to  American  Law,"  and  one  of  the  most  profound  jurists 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Under  the  instructions  of  Judge  Walker, 
adorned  and  enriched  by  the  varied  learning  and  classical  taste  of  that 
distinguished  man,  Mr.  L.  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his 
future  reputation  at  the  bar.  His  application  was  intense.  He  devoted 
sixteen  hours  each  day  to  study  and  the  exercises  of  the  lecture-rooms. 
He  reaps  the  reward  of  his  industry  now.  In  March,  1840,  he  was 
graduated  at  this  institution  with  the  degree  of  L.  B.  But  he  had  not 
yet  attained  to  the  age  of  majority,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  defer 
making  application  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

In  November,  1840,  he  was  admitted,  and  opened  an  office  at 
McConnellsville,  where  the  recollection  of  his  encounters  introduced 
him  at  once  to  a  full  and  lucrative  practice,  in  which  he  continued  how- 
ever but  for  a  short  time.  He  had  been  invited  the  previous  winter 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  legislature  then  in  session 
at  Columbus,  which  he  declined.  At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Charles 
Scott,  Esq.,  publisher  of  "  The  Ohio  State  Journal,"  he  accepted  the 
position,  and  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  columns  of  that  paper,  during  the  session  of  1840-'41. 
During  which  session  he  was  also  the  Columbus  correspondent  of  two 
political  papers.  Mr.  L.  wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  which  ren- 
dered the  labors  of  the  position  but  little  more  than  an  agreeable  relaxa- 
tion from  the  pursuit  of  his  flivorite  study.  The  able  and  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  reporter  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  files  of  the  Journal.  The  speeches  of  members  rarely 
suffered  in  the  reporting.  In  fact,  he  is  suspected  in  some  instances 
of  playing  the  part  which  Sam.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  done  for  certain 
worthies  of  the  British  Parliament,  "  reported  their  speeches  in  his 
garret." 

Whilst  here,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  state,  which  has  since  ripened  into  an  intimacy 
that  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  him,  in  both  his  professional 
and  political  career.  By  strict  attention  to  the  rules  and  proceedings 
of  the  house,  he  also  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
legislation,  which  has  since  made  him  formidable  as  a  parliamentary 
tactician. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  Mr.  Lawrence  located  in  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
where  he  accepted  the  tender  of,  and  formed  a  professional  copartner- 
ship with  the  Hon.  Benj.  Stanton,  which  continued  for  the  period  of  three 
years.  During  this  period  he  gave  abundant  evidence  of  his  great  accu- 
racy in  the  details  of  professional  business,  a  promptness  and  punctu- 
ality in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  an  extensive  and  profound  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  principles  of  law,  which  early  secured  to  him  the  confidence  of 
clients,  and  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  Since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  copartnership,  he  has  continued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion with  marked  ability  and  eminent  success.  Scarcely  an  important 
cause  has  been  tried  in  Logan  county  in  which  he  has  not  been  retained 
in  some  stage  of  its  progress  ;  and  now,  though  still  a  young  man,  he 
enjoys  an  extensive  practice  of  the  highest  order  on  the  circuit,  and  in 
the  state  and  federal  courts. 

But  the  anecdotes  of  trials  at  the  bar,  and  the  traditions  of  the  pro- 
fession, have  but  "  a  local  habitation."  These  soon  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten.  Tlie  only  imperishable  monuments  of  fame  are  the  works 
and  recorded  memorials  which  men  leave  behind  them.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  already  secured  for  himself  a  place  in  the  judicial  history  of  his 
native  state,  and  has  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  reported  volumes  of 
her  judicial  decisions.  Although  in  the  volumes  of  reports  but  meagre 
sketches  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  are  given,  yet  enough  however 
remains  to  bear  evidence  of  his  ability,  laborious  research  and  profound 
judicial  learning. 

On  the  20th  March,  1851,  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  by  joint 
resolution,  elected  Mr.  Lawrence  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  in  banc. 
It  was  a  flattering  compliment  to  his  legal  attainments,  that  he  should 
be  proposed  for  nomination  by  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Convers,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  elected  by  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Charles  Hammond,  Esq.,  P.  B.  Wilcox,  author  of  the  Digest, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  now  of  the  Pittsburgh  bar,  and  Hiram  Griswold,  of 
the  Cleveland  bar.  In  the  capacity  of  reporter  Mr.  L.  prepared  for  the 
press  the  20th  volume  of  the  Ohio  reports,  the  last  of  the  series  under  the 
then  constitution  of  the  state.  In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  he 
has  not  disappointed  the  high  expectations  of  those  who  confided  it  to 
him.  In  propriety  of  arrangement,  in  the  classification  of  cases,  in  the 
digest  of  arguments,  in  copiousness  of  index  and  citation  of  authorities, 
this  volume  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Of  this  volume 
the  Cincinnati  Atlas,  the  editor  of  which  is  a  lawyer,  thus  speaks  : 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  Ohio  reports  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
this  volume  to  reduce  the  arrangement  of  the  decisions  to  something 
like  a  system.     A  division  is  made  as  follows : 

"  1.  Criminal  cases. 

"  2.  Civil  cases  at  law. 

"3.  Chancery  cases. 

"  Interspersed  through  the  work  are  the  notes  of  the  reporter,  refer- 
ring to  previous  cases  in  the  Ohio  reports  upon  the  same  points,  as  well 
as  to  the  reports  of  other  states,  a  service  which  cannot  fail  to  recom- 
mend itself  favorably  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

"  Much  as  the  name  of  Charles  Hammond  is  revered  in  certain  lo- 
calities, we  cannot  but  wish  that  some  one  possessing  the  systematic 
ability  of  Mr.  Lawrence  had  commenced  the  arrangement  of  the  Ohio 
reports." 

The  Western  Law  Journal,  in  alluding  to  the  volume,  says :  "  The 
reporter  is  a  very  learned  and  accomplished  lawyer,  and  has  rendered 
important  service  to  the  state  as  a  legislator.        *         *         *        The 
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performance  is  a  very  complete  one,  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  its  pre- 
decessors," &;c. 

The  re-organization  of  the  judiciary  system  under  the  new  constitution 
and  the  consequent  revulsion  in  politics,  terminated  the  services  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  as  reporter.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  his  professional 
career. 

As  a  lawyer  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  technicality  in  pleadings 
and  practice.  But  it  is  the  technicality  of  learning,  and  is  always  em- 
ployed honorably.  He  never  resorts  to  an  unfair  advantage  even  in 
the  most  desperate  cause.  His  intercourse  with  his  brethren  of  the 
profession  is  characterized  by  the  utmost  candor,  integrity  and  frank- 
ness. He  is  polite  and  respectful  to  the  court,  mild  and  gentlemanly 
in  his  examination  of  witnesses,  and  courteous  in  his  address  and  de- 
portment to  the  jury,  which  qualities  have  rendered  him  a  general 
favorite  of  the  bar. 

His  humanity  is  no  less  commendable  than  his  learning.  No  man, 
however  indigent,  ever  vainly  solicited  his  professional  services  in  a 
just  cause ;  and  once  engaged,  he  makes  the  cause  his  own.  His  chief 
error,  if  error  it  may  be  called,  is  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  vin- 
dicates the  persecuted  and  friendless. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  gifted  with  a  mind  remarkable  for  the  equipoise  of 
its  faculties  rather  than  for  any  striking  singularity.     He  is  endowed 
with  great  powers  of  analysis  and  quickness  of  perception,  which  enable 
him  instantly  to  discover  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a  cause,  and 
with  an  astonishing  subtilty  of  logic,  by  which  he  rarely  fails  to  fortify 
or  expose  them  as  the  case  may  require.     The  dexterity  with  which  ho 
conducts  a  cause,  and  the  merciless  minuteness  with  which  he  sifts  the 
conscience  and  the  memory  of  a  witness,  leaves  little  room  for  more 
than  a  discussion  of  the  legal  principles  addressed  to  the  court.     Yet 
if  the  emergency  demands  it  he  is  no  less  formidable  as  an  advocate 
than  tactician.     The  clear  statement  of  his  propositions,  the  perspicuity 
of  his  diction,  and  the  marked  dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  manner 
rarely  fail  to  carry  conviction.     His  eloquence  cannot  be  characterized 
as  powerful  or  imposing.     He  seldom  wields  a  herculean  club,  but  he 
throws  a  polished  shaft  with  unerring  precision  and  irresistible  effect, 
and  on  proper  occasions  he  rises  to  the  emergency  and  deals  herculean 
blows.     The  eminent  ability  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  his  profes- 
sion has  brought  him  in  contact,  occasionally  afforded  a  field  for  this 
higher  order  of  forensic  disputation.     The  Hon.  Sampson  Mason,  now 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Ohio,  Hon.  Charles  Anthony,  and  the  late 
Hon.  Israel  Hamilton,  both  formerly  occupying  the  same  position, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Swan,  the  learned  author  and  jurist,  Hon.  John  A. 
Corwin,  of  the  supreme  bench,  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Hon.  B.  Stanton, 
and  others  of  acknowledged  ability  and  deserved  reputation,  are  the 
class  of  men  whom  Mr.  LaAvrence  has  been  accustomed  to  meet  on  the 
circuit  and  encounter  at  the  bar.     But  his  powers  of  oratory  have  found 
a  field  for  their  highest  display  on  a  different  stage. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  had  a  brilliant,  though  as  yet  but  a  brief  career  as 
a  politician.  In  his  early  youth  he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Mr.  Clay,  and  espoused  the  political  f;xith  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man.    As  earlv  as  1840  he  arrayed  himself  under  the  banner  of  the 
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late  President  Harrison,  and  lent  his  youthful  powers  to  carry  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Ohio  for  her  loved  and  honored  hero.  His  reputation  as 
a  popular  orator  gave  him  prominence  before  the  public,  and  in  1845 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  Logan  county,  an  office  which 
he  held  one  year  and  resigned.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  counties  of  Logan  and  Hardin  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature. Having  served  with  much  ability  in  this  position  for  two  suc- 
cessive sessions,  he  was  promoted  to  the  senate  by  the  counties  of 
Marion,  Union,  Hardin  and  Logan.  During  his  first  session  in  the 
legislature  in  1846  and  '47,  though  one  of  the  youngest  members,  he 
took  a  prominent  stand  on  every  important  measure  of  policy  intro- 
duced, and  in  their  discussion  discovered  talents  for  legislative  debate 

of  a  very  high  order. 

*         *  **  ****** 

The  versatility  of  Mr.  L.'s  powers  is  equal  to  the  generous  impulses 
of  his  heart.  Whether  the  occasion  demands  the  persuasion  of  eloquence 
or  the  power  of  the  pen,  he  is  alike  prepared  for  either.  Many  of  his 
orations  and  addresses  have  been  published,  but  we  cannot  go  further 
into  detail.  The  influence  of  his  oratory  has  been  felt  at  the  bar,  before 
the  popular  assembly,  and  in  the  councils  of  his  native  state.  The  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  have  adorned  and  dignified  the  political  and  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  times.  But  we  must  bring  our  sketch  to  a  close. 
We  will  merely  add  that,  with  the  people,  Mr.  L.  is  deservedly  a  favor- 
ite. His  familiar  address,  his  popular  manners,  his  unaffected  sympathy 
with  the  masses,  could  not  fail  to  secure  to  him  many  and  devoted 
friends,  which,  on  all  occasions  when  a  candidate  for  the  popular  suf- 
frage, has  obtained  for  him  more  than  the  vote  of  his  political  party.  In 
an  eminent  degree  was  this  shown  on  a  recent  occasion,  when,  as  a  can- 
didate for  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  his  judicial  district, 
the  political  complexion  of  which  is  largely  of  the  opposition,  he  received 
some  six  hundred  votes  above  his  party  strength.  Though  unsuccessful, 
yet  defeat,  under  such  circumstances,  was  not  less  gratifying  and  com- 
plimentary to  one  so  young,  than  victory,  achieved  by  mere  force  of 
party  drill,  with  diminished  vote.  At  the  recent  whig  state  convention, 
he  was  selected  from  his  congressional  district  as  the  candidate  for  pre-* 
sidential  elector  on  the  ticket  for  General  Scott. 
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HON.    HIRAM    GRISWOLD, 

OF  CLEVELAKD,  OHIO. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
English  descent.  His  ancestors  occupied  an  honorable  position  in 
England,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  in  whose 
reign,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  the  unfortunate 
Henry  VI.,  they  were  distinguished  in  arms.  At  later  periods, 
their  name  is  found  in  the  records  of  parliament  as  members  of  that 
body. 

Mr.  Griswold  traces  his  descent  from  George  Griswold,  of  Kenil- 
worth,  in  England,  who  is  designated  in  his  epitaph  as  armiger — an 
honorary  title  accorded  to  those  who  bore  arms,  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  or  conferred  as  an  act  of  grace  or  cour- 
tesy by  the  sovereign.  All  his  sons  but  one,  about  the  year  1630, 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where,  by 
marriage,  the  fiimily  soon  became  connected  with  the  Wolcotts — a 
name  which  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  that  state. 
And  among  the  eminent  sons  of  Connecticut,  her  Wolcotts,  Ellsworths, 
Shermans,  Edwardses,  and  others,  the  name  of  Griswold  occupies  no 
inferior  position.  From  her  earliest  history,  the  family  has  been  re- 
presented in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
It  has  received  the  highest  honors  in  the  church  and  in  her  legislative 
and  judicial  departments.  What  is  rare  out  of  New-England — if,  in- 
deed, it  has  ever  happened  by  the  election  of  the  people — where  talents 
and  worth  seem  to  have  been  hereditary,  and  public  confidence  trans- 
missible from  one  generation  to  another,  a  father  and  son  have  filled 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate — the  last  of  whom,  Roger  Griswold,  died 
while  holding  that  office,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  his  fame, 
with  a  reputation  for  talents  and  eloquence  which  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  New-England. 

Hiram  Griswold  is  the  son  of  Roswell  Griswold,  of  Colebrook,  in 
the  county  of  Litchfield.  lie  was  born  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1807,  and 
was  the  third  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
in  moderate  circnmstances,  with  indifferent  health,  and  his  farm  was 
among  the  rocks  and  hills  with  which  that  part  of  Litchfield  county 
abounds.  This  furnishes  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  must  have 
been  his  early  training,  and  what  were  his  opportunities  for  obtaining 
an  education.  He  was  reared  and  educated  as  most  of  the  farmers' 
sons  were  there  then  reared  and  educated.  He  labored  on  the  farm 
eight  months  of  the  year,  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  during 
the  residue  of  the  year  attended  such  schools  as  the  neighborhood  fur- 
nished. He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate,  or  even  an  academi- 
cal education  ;  but  he  has  amply  supplied  this  desideratum  by  his  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  in  improving  such  advantages  as  were  within 
his  reach. 

Being  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  having  access  to  books,  he  spent 
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a  large  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  in  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge 
by  reading  and  the  further  prosecution  of  those  studies  which  had  more 
particularly  occupied  his  time  while  at  school.  He  early  determined 
to  prepare  himself  for  some  profession,  and  laboring  with  that  end  in 
view,  as  his  opportunities  allowed,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  ac- 
quired a  substantial  English  education. 

At  this  period  he  prevailed  upon  his  flither  to  permit  him  to  shift 
for  himself,  that  he  might  see  what  fortune  had  laid  up  in  store  for 
him.  He  left  his  home,  and  spent  six  months  in  teaching  school  in 
Greene  county,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and  in  prosecuting  his  own 
studies. 

In  182G,  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  stopped  in  Hudson,  in  what  is  now 
Summit  county.  Here  he  studied  the  languages,  under  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hanford,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  that  place,  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  though  located  there,  not  being  then  in  operation. 

In  1827  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Van  R.  Humphrey, 
since  then  the  President  Judge  of  the  third  judicial  circuit  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Determined  to  work  his  way,  and  pay  his  way,  as  he  pursued 
his  studies,  so  that  he  might  be  untrammeled  when  he  should  come  to 
the  bar,  during  the  winters  of  the  two  years  while  he  was  reading  law 
he  taught  school  in  the  village  of  Hudson. 

Having  occupied  the  time  required  by  the  law  of  Ohio  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Humphrey,  he  received  his  certificate,  with  the  confident 
predictions  of  his  tutor  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
duly  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  settled  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Can- 
ton, the  county  seat  of  Stark  county,  where,  in  August,  1829,  he  opened 
an  office,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  nearly  a  total 
stranger  in  the  county,  there  being  in  it  but  one  person  with  whom  he 
had  any  acquaintance.  He  still  carried  with  him  the  manners,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  New-England,  while  the  population  of  Stark  county  was 
mainly  composed  of  Pennsylvanians  and  their  descendants,  a  large 
portion  of  them  speaking  the  German  language,  and  at  that  time  con- 
stitutionally disposed  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  a  Yankee  lawyer 
till  he  should  be  tried  and  found  worthy  of  their  confidence.  But  he 
believed  the  county  presented  a  fair  field  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  he  was  determined  to  occupy  it.  He  had  that  confidence  in  him- 
self which  self-reliance  begets.  What  he  was  he  had  achieved  for  him- 
self, without  any  adventitious  aids  of  fortune.  He  was  a  selfmade 
man,  and,  trusting  in  his  own  unaided  eflTorts,  he  was  willing  to  bide  his 
time. 

When  he  had  been  about  two  years  at  the  bar,  the  late  Gregory 
Powers,  Jr.,  of  Portage  county,  who  had  previously  read  law  with 
Judge  Humphrey,  and  who,  after  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the 
bench,  was  the  leading  lawyer  in  that  county,  and  inferior  to  no  one  in 
northern  Ohio,  with  a  lucrative  practice,  offered  him  a  full  partnership 
if  he  would  remove  to  Portage  county.  The  offer  was  a  flattering  one, 
and  tempting,  and  by  most  young  practitioners  would  have  been 
gladly  accepted  ;  but  he  felt  that  in  accepting  it,  being  the  junior 
partner,  he  would  necessarily  occupy  a  subordinate  position ;  that  the 
merit  of  success  would  accrue  to  the  senior  partner,  and — what  he  re- 
garded as  of  more  importance — he  fearsd  that  he  would  not  be  laying 
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the  foundation  of  a  good  practice  and  a  good  legal  reputation  upon  his 
own  experience  and  his  own  independent  preparation  and  management 
of  the  causes  committed  to  him.  lie  therefore  declined  the  offer,  de- 
termined to  be  self-sustained  in  his  practice  as  he  had  been  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  his  life.  His  after  success  demonstrated  the  correctness  of 
his  judgment. 

lie  did  not  secure  a  large  business  as  rapidly  as  some  have  done 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  ;  but,  when  secured,  it  was  perma- 
nent. From  the  commencement  it  continued  constantly  to  increase, 
till,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  he  was  ranked  among  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  bar  in  the  part  of  the  state  where  he  resided  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  had  the  leading  practice  in 
Stark  county,  with  a  very  considerable  practice  in  the  trial  of  important 
cases  in  neighboring  counties. 

In  1832  he  was  married  to  Eleanor  Ann  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Gordon,  of  Baltimore,  whom  some  of  the  older  business-men  of 
that  city  may  still  remember  as  an  honorable,  high-minded  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  worthy  descendant  of  those  w^ho  left  Scotland 
on  account  of  the  religious  persecutions  they  endured,  and  who,  after 
remaining  a  few  years  in  Ireland,  left  that  country  because  they  thought 
it  sinful  to  pay  tithes  to  support  a  church  they  regarded  as  anti-scrip- 
tural. A  reverse  of  fortune  caused  the  widow  and  family  to  emigrate 
to  Ohio,  and  resulted  in  the  union  of  a  daughter  of  the  family  with  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

If  Mr.  Griswold  desired  political  preferment,  his  location  in  Stark 
county  was  unpropitious,  since,  while  he  was  a  whig,  in  that  county 
there  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — ever  since  the  present 
organization  of  parties — a  democratic  majority  of  from  500  to  1,000, 
and  in  that  congressional  district  of  from  1,200  to  2,000.  He,  how- 
ever, since  1834,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  regardless  of  its 
effects  upon  himself,  politically  or  professionally.  He  has  done  this 
from  principle,  and  because,  from  the  time  he  began  to  mingle  in  poli- 
tics, the  calls  upon  him  to  labor  in  the  political  field  were  such  that  he 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse.  But,  though  no  man  ever  discussed 
political  questions  with  more  plainness  of  speech,  he  never  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  opponents,  as  has  always  been  abundantly  proved 
whenever  he  permitted  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  ofliice. 

In  1836,  after  the  other  party  had  made  its  nomination,  he  was 
brought  out  by  the  whigs  as  a  candidate  for  state  senator.  The  favor- 
able manner  in  which  his  nomination  was  received  by  the  people  of  the 
county,  induced  the  nominee  of  the  opposite  party  to  resign.  That 
party  then  paid  him  the  compliment  of  bringing  out  against  him  their 
strongest  man,  and  thus  furnished  practical  evidence  of  his  standing 
with  his  political  opponents.  Hon.  David  A.  Starkweather,  who  has 
since  twice  represented  that  district  in  Congress,  and  who  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  a  popularity  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  prominent  men 
of  his  party  in  that  part  of  the  state,  was  selected  as  his  opponent.  Mr. 
Griswold  was  defeated,  as  he  expected  to  be,  but  by  a  majority  much 
less  than^the  average  majority  in  the  county. 

In  the  great  political  campaign  of  1840,  his  services  were  almost 
constantly  in  requisition.      The  calls  upon  him  were  so  numerous  and 
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urgent,  that  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  five  months  to  the  discharge 
of  what  he  regarded  as  a  duty  to  his  country.  During  that  period  he 
delivered  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  public  addresses  on  the 
various  subjects  which  then  engaged  the  public  mind ;  and  from  that 
time  his  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  was  co-extensive  with  the 
state. 

With  the  termination  of  this  canvass,  asking  nothing  from  the  victors 
for  himself,  he  retired  to  his  office,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  the  session  of  1843-4  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  the  term  of  the  pre- 
sident judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  circuit  having  expired,  he  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  influential  portion  of  the  bar  of  that  circuit  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  that  office ;  and,  as  the  whigs  had  the  control  of  the  legislature, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  elected  had  he  been  willing  to 
take  the  office ;  but  he  preferred  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  re- 
fused to  be  a  candidate. 

He  has  frequently  been  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  there  has  probably  not  been  a  congressional  election  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  when  he  might  not  have  received  the  nomination,  but  he 
uniformly  refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

During  the  session  of  1844-5  of  the  legislature,  he  was  appointed  by 
that  body  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  banc,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  accepted  the  appointment.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
he  was  re-elected,  and  filled  the  office  during  another  term  of  three 
years. 

In  1846  the  position  occupied  by  the  democratic  party  in  Ohio  on 
the  bank  question,  was  such  as  to  induce  the  more  sanguine  to  hope  that 
the  whigs  might  carry  Stark  county,  notwithstanding  the  large  majority 
against  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  at  the  solicitation  of  many 
democrats  as  well  as  whigs,  and  upon  their  united  representations  that 
his  nomination  would  consolidate  the  vote  of  the  whigs  and  disaffected 
democrats  better  than  the  nomination  of  anv  other  man,  he  was  induced 
to  become  a  candidate  for  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He  only 
lacked  nine  votes  of  a  majority,  though  in  the  county  there  was  a  clear 
democratic  majority  of  more  than  six  hundred. 

In  1850,  at  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  to  frame 
a  new  constitution,  unsolicited  and  against  his  wishes,  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  candidate.  His  party  generally  through  the  state  nomi- 
nated their  strongest  men,  hoping  that  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
election  of  delegates  to  frame  the  organic  law  of  the  state,  mere  party 
politics  would  not  be  permitted  to  influence  the  determination  of  the 
electors.  For  these  reasons  his  friends  insisted  on  his  yielding  his 
name.     He  was  defeated,  but,  as  usual,  by  a  diminished  majority. 

In  1851  he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  of  the  Ohio  legislature  as 
their  candidate  for  United  States  senator.  Among  the  candidates  for 
nomination  were  Thomas  Ewing,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Judge  Lane, 
Henry  Stanbery,  attorney-general  of  the  state.  Judge  Johnston, 
Charles  Anderson,  and  others.  Among  so  many  candidate*,  all  of 
whom  had  warm  and  anxious  friends,  the  vote  was  at  first  necessarily 
divided ;  but  from  the  first  ballot  he  was  the  leading  candidate,  and  so 
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continued  till  he  was  unanimously  nominated.  Tiie  whigs  lacked  four 
of  a  majority  of  the  legislature  in  joint  ballot,  the  balance  of  power  be- 
ing held  by  the  free-soilers.  After  balloting  some  eighteen  times,  there 
being  no  indications  that  the  free-soilers  would  abandon  their  own 
nominee  in  favor  of  any  whig  candidate,  he  instructed  his  friends  to 
withdraw  his  name. 

Ewing,  Corwin,  Judge  Lane,  and  Judge  Andrews,  were  then  suc- 
cessively presented  by  the  whigs,  and  balloted  for  with  a  like  result, 
when  Judge  Wade  was  brought  forward.  He  resided  in  Ashtabula 
county,  where  the  free-soil  party  was  stronger  than  in  any  other  county 
in  the  state,  and  was  supposed  by  the  free-soilers  to  agree  with  them 
touching  the  compromise  measures  of  Congress  and  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  he  having  in  public  speeches  denounced  the  last-named  law  in  the 
most  vehement  manner,  and  in  the  strongest  language.  After  several 
ballots,  he  received  a  portion  of  the  free-soil  vote,  and  was  elected. 

Gratified  by  the  compliment  paid  him  by  his  political  friends  in 
nominating  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  most  desirable  office  in  the  gift 
of  a  sovereign  state,  Mr.  Griswold  enjoyed  this  consolation  in  his  defeat, 
that  it  left  him  free  to  pursue  the  undisturbed  practice  of  his  profession. 
The  practice  of  law  has  been  his  business,  politics  rather  a  relaxation 
from  business  than  a  pursuit  for  its  own  sake.  The  honors  attendant 
upon  a  life  devoted  to  the  latter  are  at  best  uncertain  and  evanescent ; 
but  the  court  is  a  theatre  where  he  has  always  been  able  to  command 
success,  and  he  now  determined  to  seek  a  field  where  a  larger  and  more 
lucrative  practice  is  attainable  than  in  an  interior  county  and  an  agri- 
cultural section. 

No  man  ever  had  a  circle  of  warmer  or  more  attached  friends  than 
he  had  gathered  around  him  in  Stark  and  the  adjoining  counties ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  has  reason  to  know  that  for  him  to  leave  them  was  a 
source  of  sincere  regret,  and  that  their  kindness  and  confidence,  so  long 
extended  to  him,  will  never  be  forgotten.  But,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
he  has  been  contemplating  an  ultimate  removal  to  some  more  eligible 
place  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  time  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived when,  if  ever  he  changed  his  place  of  residence,  it  should  no  longer 
be  deferred. 

Cleveland,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  her  various  rail-road  connections,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  business,  and  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  on  Lake  Erie.  In  December,  1851,  he  became  one  of 
her  citizens,  and  may  now  be  counted  among  the  members  of  the  bar 
of  that  city,  where  he  will  doubtless  succeed  to  an  extensive  practice.  He, 
however,  still  keeps  an  office  in  Canton,  where  he  will,  for  the  present, 
continue  to  do  business  in  connection  with  his  partner  residing  there, 
Isaac  Hazlett. 

If  success  were  the  sole  criterion  of  merit,  Mr.  Griswold,  in  the 
political  world,  could  present  but  feeble  claims  to  eminence.  But, 
though  he  has  never  occupied  any  political  station,  no  man  in  Ohio 
enjoys  more  fully  the  confidence  of  his  political  friends.  His  political 
integrity  is  unquestioned.  His  motives  have  never  been  impeached 
even  by  his  opponents,  for  no  man  has  ever  exhibited  more  utter 
abnegation  than  he.      This,  in  the  political  discussions  in  which  he  has 
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taken  a  part,  has  given  him  an  influence  and  a  popularity,  especially  in 
Eastern  Ohio,  where  he  is  best  known,  greater  than  any  other  man  in 
the  party  with  which  he  acts  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

His  oratory  is  of  a  highly  popular  character.  He  exhibits  no  ap- 
pearance of  study,  show  or  parade,  as  if  for  effect.  He  eschews  all 
mere  ornament,  but  there  is  an  earnestness  and  directness  in  his  man- 
ner which  at  once  forcibly  and  favorably  impresses  an  audience.  His 
style  of  speaking  is  formed  on  no  model — it  is  purely  natural.  He 
seems  at  all  times  to  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment  and  taste,  and  to 
adapt  himself  with  remarkable  facility  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
may  be  placed,  and  is  grave  or  gay,  plaintive  or  severe,  as  seems  best 
calculated  to  carry  a  point  or  maintain  a  proposition.  He  is  always 
enabled,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  promiscu- 
ous audience,  and  having  arrested  it,  to  retain  it  without  abatement  till 
he  closes,  whatever  may  be  the  time  occupied.  But  he  never  panders 
to  low  and  unworthy  prejudices,  or  seeks  to  arouse  base  passions. 
Sternly  honest  himself,  he  contents  himself  with  appealing  to  those 
sentiments  of  honor  which  he  is  willing  to  concede  to  an  opponent. 
His  language  is  appropriate,  chaste  and  expressive,  and  always  adapted 
to  the  subject  and  the  object  he  seeks  to  accomplish.  He  seldom  per- 
mits mere  ornament  to  dilute  an  idea,  or  refrains  from  the  use  of  em- 
phatic language  in  deference  to  the  artificial  standards  of  sickly  sensi- 
bility. Many  of  his  political  speeches  to  which  the  writer  has  listened, 
have  abounded  with  passages  of  the  purest  and  most  efi'ective  eloquence, 
in  which  humor  and  pathos,  irony  and  sarcasm,  a  play  of  fancy  and 
severity  of  argument,  each  had  their  due  place,  were  mingled  in  due 
proportion,  and  clothed  in  the  appropriate  drapery  of  beautiful  rhetoric. 
While  he  is  enabled  with  ease  to  touch  the  springs  of  the  gentler  emo- 
tions, and  move  the  heart  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  his  own,  or  to 
arouse  and  animate  his  hearers  by  appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  love 
of  justice,  he  is,  perhaps,  more  really  and  effectively  eloquent  when  he 
brings  in  play  the  enginery  of  irony  and  denunciation.  These,  in  cases 
where  he  feels  called  upon  to  expose  fraud,  corruption,  or  chicanery, 
he  wields  with  crushing  effect,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  he  manifests 
those  powers,  that  happy  combination  of  severe  logic  and  elevated  de- 
clamation which  has  given  him  his  reputation  as  a  popular  orator  and 
stump  speaker. 

But  Mr.  Griswold  is,  probably,  after  all,  more  highly  appreciated  as 
a  lawyer  and  an  advocate  than  as  a  politician.  The  court  has  been  the 
theatre  of  his  most  eloquent,  most  finished,  and  really  most  successful 
efforts.  This  arises  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  which  is  logical, 
and  therefore  legal.  It  is  true,  there  are  in  courts  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  and  development  of  those  powers  and  faculties  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  more  usually  appro- 
priated by  the  politician.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  when  he  enters 
the  court-house,  he  changes  his  intellectual  character,  and  confines  him- 
self to  mere  dry,  undecorated  argument.  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  all 
the  legitimate  auxiliaries  of  argument,  with  consummate  skill,  tact,  and 
judgment.  In  ferreting  out  and  exposing  fraud,  he  forgets  not  to  de- 
nounce it ;  in  defending  the  weak  and  feeble  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  strong  and  powerful,  his  powers  of  invective  are  exerted  with  thrill- 
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ing  effect;  in  defending  the  innocent,  his  persuasive  eloquence,  enforced 
in  the  melting  tones  of  his  rich  and  melodious  voice,  which  he  modu- 
lates to  every  variety  of  expression,  will  often  full  upon  the  hearts  and 
sensibilities  of  the  jury  with  winning  power,  and  enable  him  to  mould 
their  judgments  into  perfect  harmony  with  his  own.  But  the  careful 
observer  will  discover,  that  his  real  strength  and  the  key  to  his  success 
lie  in  the  vigor  of  his  argument,  and  that  these  are  but  aids  to  set  it 
off  to  better  advantage.  While  his  argument  is  compact  and  strongly 
linked  together,  these  are  means  by  which  it  is  enforced  and  fastened 
upon  the  jury,  without  their  being  aware  that  they  are  traveling  a  path 
bounded  and  defined  with  the  precision  of  a  syllogism. 

This  notice  of  Mr.  Griswold  should  not  be  concluded  without  stating, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  moral  character,  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
and  that  for  the  last  seventeen  years  he  has  been  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  various  re- 
ligious and  charitable  enterprises  of  the  day. 

To  these  traits  his  friends  recur  with  pleasure,  since  they  serve  to 
adorn  and  finish  his  portrait,  leaving  it  as  exempt  from  imperfections  as 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  erring  man.  He  is  a  worthy  specimen  of  a 
Buckeye  grafted  upon  a  Yankee  stock,  and  another  illustration  of  what, 
under  our  republican  institutions,  a  man  can  do  for  himself,  being,  as 
before  stated,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  self-made  man. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B.  McCLURE, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

President  Judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  composed 
of  Alleghany  county,  was  born  at  Willow  Grove,  near  Carlisle.  He 
is  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  McClure  and  Eebecca  his  wife,  and  only 
brother  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  McClure. 

At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Justice  Kennedy,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  January,  1851,  he  was  nominated  by  Governor  William  F.  John- 
ston, and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  president  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  the  fifth  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  commis- 
sioned for  ten  years. 

In  conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  amendment  of  that  instrument,  providing  for  an  elective  judiciary, 
was  submitted  to  the  people  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  and  all  commissioiis  then  in  force  expired  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December,  1851. 

The  whig  convention  of  Alleghany  county  that  met  for  nominations 
in  June,  1851,  nominated  William  B.  McClure  by  acclamation  their 
candidate  for  president  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  October  he 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  This  judicial  district  embraces  two 
large  cities  and  a  densely  settled  rural  population,  besides  a  number 
of  boroughs.  The  amount  of  business  coming  under  its  jurisdiction  is 
vast  and  multifarious — is  more  fraught  with  responsibility,  and  demands 
more  energy  and  industry  than  any  judicial  station  in  Pennsylvania — 
there  being  but  one  law-judge  in  the  common  pleas  in  Alleghany  county, 
whilst  in  other  populous  districts  there  are  two  or  more. 

Among  other  duties  of  this  court  devolves  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
sell  spirituous  or  vinous  liquor  by  less  measure  than  a  quart.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  large  cities  the  patronage  and  power  of  granting  or  with- 
holding licenses  of  this  sort  is  a  species  of  political  omnipotence,  if  un- 
scrupulously used  ;  and  the  combined  political  influence  of  grog-shops 
has  been  deemed  decisive  of  local  and  municipal  elections. 

These  places  of  resort  in  the  two  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany, 
were  not  much  under  a  thousand  in  number.  The  power  of  granting 
these  licenses  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
period  of  the  year  for  entertaining  petitions,  and  deciding  them,  was 
March  and  June,  1851,  on  the  eve  of  judicial  nominations  and  elections. 
A  prodigal  dispensation  of  favors,  by  granting  licenses,  would  have  en- 
sured the  court  this  enormous  political  support,  and  the  withholding  of 
them  its  combined  and  savage  political  opposition. 

Here  was  an  ordeal  of  virtue,  a  potency  of  temptation,  and  a  test  of 
moral  courage,  to  which  few  men  have  ever  been  subjected. 

The  constitution  was  amended,  the  judges  elective,  and  the  first  elec- 
tion was  just  pending.     According  to  all  human  calculation  the  court 
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held  its  own  election  in  its  own  hands,  and  its  success  or  defeat  de- 
pended on  the  use  it  should  make  of  the  enormous  power  and  patronage 
it  held  in  its  own  hands. 

When  the  time  for  the  consideration  of  licenses  came  on,  so  strictly 
and  stringently  did  the  court  interpret  and  apply  the  license  laws,  that 
but  one  license  was  granted,  where  his  predecessors  in  office,  with  no 
temptations  under  the  legal  interpretation,  had  granted  five. 

This  raised  a  storm  at  once,  which  soon  became  a  second  western 
whisky  insurrection.  Indignation  meetings  were  held,  resolutions 
passed  and  printed — dealers,  great  and  small,  considered  their  rights 
trampled  on — they  formed  a  permanent  combination,  with  their  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  &;c.,  and  organized  an  active  and  unrelenting  opposition 
to  the  court. 

After  this  belligerent  demonstration,  many,  whose  applications  had 
been  rejected  at  March  term,  renewed  them  at  June  term.  But  these 
renewals  met  the  same  fate.  This  rigid  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  the  license  laws,  and  the  hostile  demonstrations  that  followed,  con- 
strained some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  court  to  interpose  their  remon- 
strances, as  this  course  would  insure  its  own  defeat ;  but  they  were 
answered — 

"  That  if  it  cost  the  court  its  nomination,  its  commission,  and  its  head, 
it  should  do  as  it  had  done ;  that  the  court  could  afford  to  be  honest 
and  fearless  at  its  own  expense,  when  the  cost  and  the  consequence  fell 
on  itself,  but  that  it  could  not  afford  to  act  otherwise  when  the  evil  con- 
sequence would  be  visited  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  women  and  children, 
widows  and  orphans  ;  that  as  his  discharge  of  duty  was  likely  to  cost 
him  political  sacrifice,  he  would  strive  to  merit  the  martyrdom." 
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ISAAC  W.   HAYNE, 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Whose  likeness  we  present,  from  an  excellent  daguerreotype,  and  a 
brief  memoir  of  whom  we  append,  is  the  present  Attorney-General  of 
that  state. 

Ho  was  born  in  the  year  1809,  in  York  district,  in  the  upper  part  of 
South  Carolina.  His  ancestry,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  occupy  dis- 
tinguished places  in  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Carolinas.  His 
father,  William  Edward  Hayne,  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne, 
the  patriot  martyr,  who  sealed  with  his  blood  his  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Alexander 
Brevard,  of  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina — one  of  the  seven  gallant 
brothers  who  held  commissions  in  the  whig  ranks  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  The  eldest  of  these  was  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence ;"  and 
the  youngest  of  them,  the  late  Judge  Brevard,  of  South  Carolina. 

Since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  South  Carolina,  (with,  perhaps, 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  her  late  '■'■pre-eminent  Senator," 
as  he  has  been  not  unaptly  called,)  has  had  no  son  more  cherished 
while  living,  or  more  mourned  in  death,  than  another  of  the  Hayne 
family,  who  in  early  life  filled  the  same  distinguished  post  with  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  We  allude  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  the  elo- 
quent opponent  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  memorable  constitutional  debate, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1830 ;  a  gentleman,  who  combined  in 
himself  the  practical,  the  brilliant,  and  the  endearing,  in  a  degree  which 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual.  The  name  is  deservedly 
popular  in  South  Carolina. 

When  Mr.  Isaac  Hayne  was  quite  young,  he  removed  with  his 
father,  to  Columbia,  where  he  received  his  education.  While  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  at  that  place,  a  tribute  was  paid  to  his  scholar- 
ship and  character,  in  his  election  to  the  office  of  tutor  before  he  had 
graduated,  and  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  never  did  tutor 
have  a  more  agreeable  time  with  the  usually  unruly  youth  of  that  insti- 
tution. His  amiability,  together  with  his  very  decided  personal 
character,  secured  universal  respect  as  well  as  affection,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  and,  indeed,  perhaps,  the  more  on  account  of  his  youth. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Hayne  became  the  editor  of  a  political  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  Columbia ;  entering  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  into  the  ex- 
cited politics  of  the  period,  and  applying  himself,  with  untiring  assi- 
duity, to  the  advocacy  of  the  extreme  doctrines  of  State  Rights,  at  that 
time  proposed  to  be  enforced  by  the  state.  In  this  year  also  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  1832,  he  removed  to  Beaufort  district,  and  was  in  that  year 
unanimously  elected  clerk  of  the  celebrated  Nullification  Conven- 
tion, and  after  the  passing  of  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification,  became 
private  secretary  to  his  distinguished  relative,  Governor  Hayne. 
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This  early  initiation  into  active  political  life,  at  a  time  when  there 
existed  a  political  intensity  far  greater  than  had  ever  been  exhibited 
before,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  United  States,  imbued  Mr.  Hayne  with 
that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  destiny  of  the  South,  which 
even  his  strong  will  has  found  it  difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  severe 
requirements  of  professional  duty  ;  though  political  office  he  has  thus 
far  steadily  eschewed,  and  has  never  held  a  seat  in  any  deliberate 
body. 

In  the  years  1835  and  1836,  cotton  planting  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi was  deemed  to  be  a  sure  and  rapid  road  to  fortune.  The  credit 
system  prevailed  to  an  unhealthy  extent,  and  great  inducements  were 
held  out  to  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  to  embark  in  the  business. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  professional  men  in  the  older  southern 
states  abandoning  remunerating  business,  and  embarking  in  this  new 
pursuit,  or  investing  the  acquisitions  of  years  of  toil  in  negroes  and 
cotton  lands  in  the  southwest. 

Colonel  Hayne,  (as  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  Governor  M'Duffie 
about  this  period,  entitled  his  friends  to  call  him,)  then  but  lately  mar- 
ried, and  for  the  first  time  a  father,  was  seized  with  this  unprofessional 
mania,  and  removed  to  Alabama,  where  for  two  years  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  cotton  planting.  The  business,  however,  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  so  active  an  intellect,  and  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  1838,  and 
remained  in  that  place  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  and  valuable  practice 
until  1846. 

In  Montgomery,  Col.  Hayne  w^as  thrown  into  collision  w^ith  lawyers 
of  high  ability.  Few  inland  towns  can  furnish  a  roll  of  names  superior 
in  legal  knowledge  and  skill  as  advocates,  to  that  of  which  Montgomery 
justly  boasts.  Among  them  are,  E.  S.  Dargan,  (now  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,)  George  Goldthwaite,  (a  member  of 
that  court  also,)  John  A.  Campbell,  (now  of  Mobile,  Alabama,)  Col. 
Thomas  Williams,  John  E.  Ellmore,  Nathan  Harris,  and  others  of 
hardly  less  repute.  At  this  bar,  Col.  Hayne  acquired  a  solid  reputa- 
tion, not  less  as  a  strong  thinker,  a  close  and  forcible  reasoner,  and  an 
apt  and  discriminating  lawyer,  than  as  an  earnest,  skilful,  and  success- 
ful advocate. 

In  1846,  Colonel  Hayne,  to  the  surprise  and  grief  of  his  numerous 
friends  in  Alabama,  determined  to  remove  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. With  his  brethren  of  the  bar  he  was  deservedly  a  favorite,  as 
well  from  his  marked  fairness,  frankness,  and  courtesy,  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  as  from  his  eminently  social  qualities. 

The  move  was  a  bold  and  trying  one.  At  the  head  of  the  Charleston 
bar  were  such  veterans  in  reputation  and  in  practice,  as  James  L.  Peti- 
gru,  B.  F.  Hunt,  C.  G.  Memminger,  Henry  Bailey,  the  then  Attorney- 
General,  and  Richard  Yeadon,  with  many  younger  men  of  decided 
ability  and  accomplishments. 

The  field  of  exertion,  too,  was  new  and  untried  to  one  trained  in  the  in- 
land courts  of  Alabama.  There,  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tiew  state,  the 
great  body  of  the  common  law  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  over- 
laid by  statutes,  upon  the  construction  of  which  very  much  of  the  liti- 
gation turns  ;  while  in  the  long-settled  State  of  South  Carolina  the  com 
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mon  law  exists,  with  less  change,  probably,  than  in  any  state  in  the 
Union,  and  the  bulk  of  her  statute  law  is  older  than  the  Revolution. 
The  experience,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Hayne  in  Alabama,  except  from  the 
discipline  it  afforded,  availed  him  little  in  South  Carolina  in  the  con- 
struction of  wills,  and  deeds  of  marriage  settlement,  and  the  elucidation 
of  questions  of  "  executory  devises,"  "contingent  remainders,"  and 
"limitations  over;"  to  say  nothing  of  cases  of  "water  vent"  on  rice 
plantations,  and  cases  of  "  admiralty"  and  "  insurance." 

Having  formed  a  connection  with  a  legal  firm,  of  considerable 
practice,  in  Charleston,  he  was  at  once  thrown  forward,  and  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  highest  ability  and  learning  at  the  bar ;  a  con- 
flict in  which  subsequent  results  show  that  he  has  fully  sustained 
himself. 

In  the  third  year  after  Mr.  Hayne's  removal  to  Charleston,  the  astute 
and  learned  Henry  Bailey,  who  had  so  long  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  of  South  Carolina  with  signal  ability,  declined  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and,  in  December,  1848,  Mr.  Hayne  was  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  this  high  and  responsible  position. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  judiciary,  in  all  its  departments,  is  still  look- 
ed upon  as  a  branch  of  the  government  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
responsibility  ;  consequently,  both  by  tenure  and  salary,  its  officers 
are  made  independent ;  and  they  are  generally  men  of  the  first  order 
of  talents,  and  of  the  greatest  personal  worth.  The  offices  of  law 
judge  and  chancellor  are,  in  terms,  "  dum  bene  se  gessere"  and  that  of 
the  attorney-general,  though  for  a  term  oi  four  years,  is  practically  so, 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  held,  without  opposition,  at  the  period  of  re- 
election. 

The  attorneys-general  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  have  been  as  follows:  John  Julius  Pringle,  Langdon 
Cheves,  John  S.  Richardson,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  James  L.  Petigru,  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Henry  Bailey,  Isaac  W.  Hayne.  Few 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  or  of  the  general  assembly  of  any  state 
— probably  not  one — can  present,  in  their  list  of  men  who  have  filled 
them,  such  an  array  of  names,  alike  distinguished  for  general  and  pro- 
fessional reputation. 

Mr.  Hayne's  mental  characteristics  are  quick  perception,  acute  dis- 
crimination, strong  natural  logic,  and  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of 
expression  is  earnest  and  forcible,  but  unadorned.  His  manner  is  self- 
possessed,  and  though  rarely  impassioned,  is  strikingly  earnest. 

Some  of  the  public  efforts  of  Mr.  Hayne,  upon  general  and  political 
subjects,  have  been  considered  as  possessed  of  great  rhetorical  beauty 
and  a  high  order  of  eloquence,  but  his  forensic  speeches,  for  the  most 
part,  are  business-like,  direct,  and  purely  argumentative  ;  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  he  addresses  either  the  fancy  or  the  feelings  of  judge  or  jury. 
We  think  that  we  must  add,  that  he  is  more  remarkable  for  the  quick- 
ness with  which  he  acquires,  and  the  ingenuity  and  power  with  which  he 
applies,  the  learning  appropriate  to  the  case  in  hand,  than  for  depth  of 
general  research,  or  comprehensive  legal  lore. 

Mr.  Hayne  may  be  considered  as  but  mid-way  in  his  career  in  the 
law,  and  as  having  before  him  many  years  of  increased  professional 
usefulness  and  distinction.     He  is  blessed  with  vigorous  health,  and 
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the  claims  of  a  very  large  and  interesting  family  will  probably  counter- 
act the  allurement  of  politics,  and  confine  him  to  the  less  attractive, 
though  certainly  not  less  honorable  path  of  professional  pursuits.  We 
nevertheless  fear,  however,  that  he  will  scarce  form  an  exception  to 
Mr.  Webster's  epitome  of  the  lives  of  distinguished  lawyers  in  Ameri- 
ca, which,  says  Mr.  Webster,  may  be  expressed  in  eight  words  :  they 
work  hard,  live  well,  and  die  poor."  We  do  not  think,  with  Junius, 
however,  that  "  a  man  must  be  rich  to  be  happy,  or  even  honest."  The 
subject  of  this  memoir,  to  all  who  know  him  personally,  presents  a 
living  example  to  the  contrary.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  men 
happier,  and  know  that  t^iere  can  be  none  more  honest. 


—J  >?  "^  bv  n  -'    -  •" 
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HON.  ANGUS  PATTERSON, 

OF  BARNWELL  DISTRICT,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

Is  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Patterson,  who  were  of 
Scotch  extraction.  They  belonged  to  a  colony  of  Highlanders  who 
emigrated  to  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution,  and  settled  in  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Robeson.  Angus  was 
born  in  the  latter,  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1790.  His  parents 
were  as  well  educated  as  the  times  and  the  then  state  of  the  country 
admitted ;  they  were,  in  common  with  most  of  their  neighbors  and 
countrymen,  poor  but  moral,  religious,  contented,  industrious,  economi- 
cal, and  anxious  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  their  children. 
They  could,  though  they  did  not,  generally  speak  the  Gaelic  language, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  common  dialect  of  the  elder  inhabitants  of 
the  Scotch  settlement.  They  were,  as  were  all  their  countrymen,  rigid 
Presbyterians,  and  a  branch  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland; — no  clergyman 
was  allowed  to  preach,  permanently  at  least,  in  their  churches,  who  was 
not  sent  out  and  recommended  by  the  Kirk — the  ability  to  preach  in 
Gaelic  l)eing  an  indispensable  qualification.  His  paternal  grand-parents 
were  Daniel  and  Mary  Patterson ;  the  maiden  name  of  the  latter  was 
McMillan  ;  they  emigrated  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  first  settled  in  Cumberland,  but  soon  removed  to  the  Raft 
Swamp  in  Robeson  county,  where  a  few  of  their  descendants  still  re- 
side. His  maternal  grand-parents  were  John  and  Isabel  Patterson.  They 
lived  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  Moore  county,  near  the  head 
of  Rockfish,  a  tributary  of  the  Cape  Fear.  John  Patterson  was  16  years 
of  age  when  he  came  to  America,  and  must  have  been  amongst  the 
first  emigrants,  as  he  had  acquired  considerable  property,  and  had 
several  children  grown  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  His  maternal  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name  was  McDuffie, 
spoke  Gaelic  imperfectly,  and  was  born  in  America;  her  family,  or 
rather  her  brother,  Archibald  McDuffie,  the  only  portion  of  her  family 
we  ever  heard  of,  lived  in  Cumberland,  near  Fayetteville.  The  family 
is  now  extinct,  or  removed  to  parts  unknown.  His  father  was  too 
young  to  take  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  both  his  grandfathers 
were,  as  were  most  native  Scotchmen,  neutral.  A  brother  of  his 
mother  served  in  the  American  army  at  Guilford,  and  probably  in 
other  engagements.  His  father's  and  mother's  maiden  name  were 
pronounced  alike,  but  the  families  were  not  connected,  and,  besides, 
they  spelled  the  name  differently,  one  with  one  t,  and  the  other  with 
two.  His  grand-parents,  on  both  sides,  left  a  numerous  offspring,  who 
have  generally  removed  to  the  west,  south,  and  south-west,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  every  state,  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  Rio  Grande.  His 
father,  as  far  back  as  he  can  recollect,  worked  with  one  or  two  slaves 
on  his  farm  in  summer,  and  for  two  years  in  winter  taught  a  small 
school,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  his  residence.  To  this  school 
our  subject  was  carried,  sometimes  by  his  Hither,  and  sometimes  by 
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a  servant.     He  must  have  been  young,  and  could  have  learned  but 
little. 

About  1803  or  1804,  several  young  Scotchmen,  having  acquired  a 
classical  education,  became  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  opened  several 
academies  in  the  Scotch  settlement.  To  one  of  these,  located  at  Solemn 
Grove,  in  Moore  county,  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Murdoch  McMillan, 
Mr.  Patterson  was  sent,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  boarding 
gratuitously  in  the  family  of  a  maternal  uncle  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  he  made  some  progress  in  Latin,  and  reviewed  English 
Grammar. 

About  this  time  he  became  sensible  that  he  would  have  to  shift  for 
himself;  that  for  further  progress  in  obtaining  an  education  he  would 
have  to  rely  on  his  own  exertions.     Though  his  father  had  increased 
his  property  a  little,  he  had  a  number  of  children,  by  three  marriages, 
of  whom  Angus  was  the  oldest.      He  saw  that  he  could  expect  no 
material  pecuniary   aid  from  him.     "When  he  left  Solemn  Grove  he 
was  invited  by  his  kinsman,  Kenneth  Black,  to  act  as  his  assistant  in 
the  Lumberton  Academy,  of  which  he  had  charge.     Mr.  Patterson  in- 
structed the  lower  classes  during  school  hours,  for  which  he  received 
a  small  salary,  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  board  and  clothing,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  joining  a  class.     Mr.  Black  was  a  pretty  accurate  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  afforded  his  pupils  every  facility  he  could.    Mr.  Patter- 
son read  portions  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
managed  to  keep  up  with  his  class,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did 
not  indulge  in  much  sleep.     He  could  understand  Horace  best,  and  he 
was  his  favorite  author.     He  made  a  little,  and  but  little,  progress  in 
Greek,     Here  Mr.  Patterson  resolved  to  direct  all  his  efforts  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  collegiate  education.     His  plan  was  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  by  teaching  school ;   and,  accordingly,  in  December,  1808, 
failing  to  get  employment  nearer  home,  he  came  to  South  Carolina, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  school  in  Colleton  District,  near  Patter- 
son's Bridge.    He  had  a  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  spent  most  of  his  time, 
when  not  in  school,  in  reading  them.     Not  liking  the  manners  of  the 
neighborhood,  he  gave  up  his  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
and  obtained  employment  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  John 
Witsell,  in  the  same  district,  near  Jacksonborough,  then  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Colleton  district.     There  he  remained  a  year  in  charge  of 
three  boys,  who  improved  but  little  under  his  instruction.     He  at- 
tended the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  a  spectator,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  or  two  lawyers,  who  suggested   the  idea  of  giving 
up  going  to  college,  and  to  read  law.     Having  conceived  a  fondness 
for  forensic  proceedings,  be  readily  adopted  this  suggestion,  and  borrow- 
ing a  copy  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  read  it  through,  and  portions 
several  times,  while  living  in  the  family  of  Mr,  Witsell.     Near  the  end 
of  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Witsell,  he  received  an  offer  from  the  late 
Johnson  Hagood,  Esq.,  of  Barnwell  District,  to  understand  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  Mr.  Hagood  had  been  a  lawyer  of 
considerable  practice,  but  having  become  a  planter,  was  withdrawing 
from  the  profession.     He  had  a  good  library,  both  law  and  miscellane- 
ous.    The  proposal  was  to  instruct  a  few  children  certain  hours,  for  a 
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small  pecuniary  compensation,  and  the  use  of  the  library  and  office. 
This  situation  was  well  adapted  to  his  views.     Mr.   ITagood  still   had 
some  professional  business,  which  he  soon  left  almost  entirely  to  Mr. 
Patterson's  management,  visiting  the  office  occasionally,  when    Mr. 
Patterson  requested  his  advice.     lie  issued  writs,  drew  declarations,  and 
prepared  cases  for  trial,  by  noting  the  facts  and  looking  up  the  law. 
He  hiid  ample  time,  and  took  no  step  without  consulting  every  book  in 
the  office  treating  of  the  matter  under  investigation.     In   this  way  he 
became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pleading  and  evidence. 
Special  pleading  in  those  days  was  countenanced,  if  not  encouraged,  by 
the  bench  and  the  bar,  though  it  is  quite  different  now, — the  declaration 
is  seldom  looked  into,  and  a  special  demurrer  is  regarded  with  little 
favor.     Besides  books  of  practice,  he  read  Burlamaqui  on  Natural  Law, 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vattel  on  International  Law,  Fearne  on 
Contingent  Remainders,  Foublanque's  Equity,  and  some  history,  bio- 
graphy, and  poetry.     He  was  advised  by  most  persons  whom  he  con- 
sulted, as  to  the  proper  course  of  reading,  to  study  Coke  on  Littleton 
attentively.     He  accordingly  commenced  the  task  several  times,  but 
never  could  get  more  than  half  through  the  book.     He  began  with  Mr. 
Hagood  in  July,  1810,  and  in  November,  1812,  he  went  to  Charleston 
and  entered  the  office  of  the  late  John  S.  Richardson,  then  attorney- 
general  of  the  state,  and  for  many  years  subsequently  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.     He  now  bid  adieu  to  the  business  of  school- 
master, having  succeeded  in  it  but  poorly.      To  him  it  was  a  labor  of 
necessity,  and  not  of  love.     His  principal  employment  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Richardson  was  drawing  indictments  and  declarations,  but  he  made 
shift  to  look  into  many  of  the  then  modern  cases,  such  as  are  reported 
in  Burrows,  Douglas,  &c.     For  the  principles  established  in  the  old  re- 
ports he  relied  on  Comyn's  Digest,  and  Viner's  and  Bacon's  Abridge- 
ments.    Here  he  first  resorted  to  the  practice  of  acquiring  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  book  without  reading  it,  which  proved 
of  much  advantage  to  him  when   pressed  for  time,  in  subsequent  life. 
While  in  Charleston,  he  attended  a  session  of  the  circuit  and  appeal 
courts,  and  was  complimented  by  the  late  Judge  Calcock  for  his  at- 
tention.    From  that  time  that  able  judge,  and  amiable  man,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  was  his  personal  friend.     In  May,  1813,  he  was  admitted,  by 
the  court  of  appeals  in  Columbia,  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  law.     He 
forthwith  opened  an  office  in  the  village  of  Barnwell,  and  Mr.  Hagood 
having  died,  in  the  mean  time,  he  purchased  his  law  library,  and  fell 
heir  to  some  of  his  cases  and  clients.     Mr.  Patterson  had  but  little 
local  competition.     The  late  Hon.  William  D.  Martin  had  studied  law 
in  Barnwell,  where  he  had  respectable  connections,  and  was  deservedly 
personally  popular.      He  had  been  admitted  some  months,  perhaps 
a  year,  before  Mr.  Patterson,  and  settled  in  the  adjoining  district  of 
Beaufort,  but,  through  a  partnership,  had  an  extensive  and  increasing 
practice  in  Barnwell.     With  that  gentleman  Mr.  Patterson  practised 
long  and  pleasantly.     The  transient  bar  was  numerous,  considering  the 
quantity  of  business,  and  formidable  for  talents.     The  principal  mem- 
bers were — Robert  Stark,  solicitor  of  the  circuit;  Richard  Gantt,  after- 
wards   Judge  Gantt,   Edmund  Bacon,  John   J.  Chappell,  Etheldred 
Simpkins,  and  John  M.  Felder.     The  three  last  named  have  since  been 
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members  of  Congress  and  of  the  state  legislature.  Bj  these  gentlemen 
he  was  treated  with  marked  kindness,  particularly  by  Mr.  Staik,  who 
not  only  gav^e  Mr.  Patterson  his  countenance  and  advice,  but  aid.  All 
these  gentlemen,  except  Col.  Chappell,  have  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil." 

There  is  nothing  a  young  man  remembers  so  long  or  so  gratefully  as 
the  courtesies  of  his  senior  brethren.  Mr.  P.  came  to  the  bar  a 
stranger — an  inexperienced  youth,  without  money,  and  with  no  friends 
except  a  few  whose  confidence  he  had  gained  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Hagood.  These  adhered  to  him  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  he  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  rendering  important  professional  service  to  some  of 
their  descendants.  Before  his  admission  he  lived  very  retired,  avoid- 
ing rather  than  seeking  society ;  and  was  bashful  to  an  unreasonable 
degree.  Conscious  of  having  made  all  the  prepaj-ation  he  could,  he  did 
not  lack  confidence  in  himself;  yet  he  was  so  timed,  excitable  and  ner- 
vous, that  after  an  argument,  he  could  scarcely  recollect  a  word  uttered. 
Nothing  but  necessity  enabled  him  to  overcome  this  timidity.  His 
business  increased  rapidly,  and  by  1818  he  was  in  full  practice.  From 
1820,  as  long  as  he  continued  an  active  member  of  the  bar,  he  had  as 
much  and  sometimes  more  business  than  he  could  do  justice  to.  In 
1818  he  first  appeared  as  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

He  early  commenced  investing  a  portion  of  his  income.  He  first 
became  a  farmer.  In  1827  he  began  to  plant  with  a  moderate  capital, 
which  was  increased  from  time  to  time.  In  commoH  with  most  pro- 
fessional men,  at  least  of  the  South,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  never  permitted  them  to  interfere  with  his  pro- 
fessional engagements,  and  therefore  had  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  his 
planting  interest  with  agents  and  managers. 

In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  re-elected 
in  1820,  and  after  serving  four  years  in  that  house,  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1822 — and  re-elected  every  four  years  until  he  retired  in 
1850.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  are  so  short, 
never  more  than  twenty  days,  that  a  seat  in  it  does  not  interfere  with 
professional  duty.  While  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  acted  as  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  working  committees,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a 
member  on  several  others.  At  the  session  of  1832  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  to  which  the  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion was  referred,  and  of  which  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Butler  and  the  Hon. 
James  Gregg  were  members.  A  similar  committee  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Dunkin,  now 
Chancellor  Dunkin,  was  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Preston  and 
other  gentlemen  since  distinguished,  were  members.  In  the  nullifica- 
tion contest,  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  was  in  some  instances  bitter. 
Though  his  political  course  was  decided,  he  retained  throughout  the 
contest  many  personal  friends  in  the  ranks  of  political  opponents. 
While  in  the  Senate,  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  associated  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  appeared  on  the  political  stage  in 
the  state  during  the  present  century.  They  have  now,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, passed  away.  In  December,  1838,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Senate,  and  being  re-elected  every  two  years,  occupied  that  office 
while  he  continued  a  member  of  that  body.     On  the  adjournment  of 
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the  session  of  1849,  he  became  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  was  to  sit  early  in  February.  About  the  middle  of 
January  his  health  suddenly  gave  way.  In  a  few  days  he  became  so 
feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk,  had  a  troublesome  cough,  and  lost 
his  voice  almost  entirely.  As  advised,  he  went  directly  to  East 
Florida.  By  this  movement  he  escaped  the  cold  of  February,  March 
and  April,  and  his  health  improved  a  little,  more  probably  from 
the  repose  enjoyed,  and  which  he  stood  much  in  need  of,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  climate  was  favorable  to  his 
case.  On  returning  home  he  purchased  a  residence  in  the  town 
of  Aiken,  which  he" intends  to  make  his  principal  place  of  abode. 
His  health  has  gradually  improved,  his  voice  is  in  some  measure 
restored,  but  he  is  still  feeble. 

In  1819  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Tratti.  His  wife 
is  of  Italian,  Greek  and  Irish  descent.  Their  union  has  been  one 
of  uninternipted  happiness.  Of  eleven  children,  two  died  in  early 
infancy,  a  third  left  an  infant  a  few  days  old,  now  grown  to  be  a 
promising  boy,  and  supplies  to  some  extent  the  place  of  his  mother 
in  the  affections  of  the  family. 
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